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PREFACE. 


IT is a matter of regret to some of the most enlightened^ politicians and 
patriots, that ihe^afFairs of India are treated by most pt^ple with* an indiiference 
and apathy, which, if the vast importance of that country, whethej? commerci- 
ally or politically considered, were duely known, would immediately be shaken 
oflF by every well-educated British gentleman, who knows that it is his duty to 
understand, and by every honourable itieam? tp promote, the interest of his 
native country. ^ ^ 

No work jias hitherto been offered to the Public, containing a faithful account 
of the commerce with Indfci, brought down to the present time • : and Aerefor 
whoever wishes to acquire, a competent knowlege of that most important branch 
of commercial histor^, must labour through a vast number of volumes, some 
written^in Latin, and pthers in almost all the modern languages of Europe, with 
a copious interspprslon^of Oriental vocables t> and also through prodigious 
masses of controversiaJI jpuhliqatipns : and these being generally written with a 
view to mislead ,rather than to inform, the greatest caution is necessary in the 
perusal oY them to guard the reader's judgement from being carried away by 
the misr(?presentations of party zeal or commercial jealousy : and he must also 
obtain access to official documents, many of which even money cannot procure, 

* The Abb^ Raynal's Philosophical and 
political History comes no^ lower than the year 
1778 and his lively imagination and fre- 
qucntly^rroneous information^ have too often 
betraye'd him into well-leaning, but mistaken, 
addresses to the passions of his readcv\ 

f A writer, who ma^es tov^ frequent an use 
of Greek or Latin words, notge/ier^ly natural- 
ized in the English laaguage, is branded with 


the name.Qf a pedant: he, who' drops a pro- 
vincial word or phrase, is esteemed little better 
than a clown. But pedantic or provincial 
words arc much more tolerable, because they 
are pretty generally intelligible, than Oriental 
words, which no person in this country, unac- 
quainted with India, can possibly know any 
thing of. 
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before he can acquire accurate Information respecting *thfe ^origin and progress, 
the misfortunes and successes, of a trade, which has 'in all ages enriched the 
Nations who have prudently conducted it, and fias raised some of them in com- 
parative political importance very much above the rank, which their natural 
advantages could have acquired for them in the scale of Nations. 

But few can have leisure and inclination to undertake the labour of such an 
extensive research : and therefor, in order to bring so desirable a branch of 
knowlege within the reach of every^readef, I have compojied the following con- 
cise History of the European conimerce with India, traced from its origin, and 
brought down to its presGiit state. ^ ^ 

Tho\igh the India trade qf the antients ^as so tery-dj&retit from that of the 
^ modpns, that it piay scarcely necessary to tpnneit tliemil have thought 
'that a very brief sketch of it, prior to the famous voyage^ of Gama; would be a 
proper Intro^uctioa tg the work^-and reorder it somewhat '•more cotnpl^e within 
ilselfi < » . • ' . , ' • 

Some may perhaps think^ that the history of the comn^erce of our own coun- 
try with India is all that can be iptejresting to a British reader, and that the history 
of the India trade of the^European continental Nations is superfluous. But, as 
the great dse of history is to teach by example, the knovdege*of the pi.st being 
the only guide we can have in forming a judgement coneeridng the foture, it is 
q£ great importance to know the events, which have promoted the prosperity, or 
brought on the decline, of the India trade of SH the Natioiiv^of Europe, who have 
entered into it. 

The India (;rade of Portugal, conducted, without any knowlege of the prin- 
ciplesi of cgmmcrce, for the sole account of the Sovi^reign; in subservience to a 
sanguinary, system of conquest, rapine, and persecution, and^ liable to .\>e de- 
ranged by the caprices of a rapid siitcesskm of ignoraiJt, arbitrary, find avar- 
icious, Viceroys, is particularly worthy of attention, as l?olding out a most im- 
portant lesson to every Nadon connected with India, and most especially to this 
Nation, whose India Company, by means infinitely more .just and honourable, 
have acquired a much more compact, and, we may hope, more permanent, em- 
pire, than the Portuguese possessed jn the most cplendid period of their 
domination^ \ 

The history of the India trade of France and some other countries shows the 
fatal consequence of commercial Companies depeiiding fo^;. -their pecuniary re- 
sources on the bounty or favour of Government, and especially of an absolute 
Government, and being subject to the interference 'and direction of such a 
Government. , \ 
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The East-India Coihpany of lihis country hare risen, from a very small begin- 
ning, through innumerable hardships and distresses at home and in India, to a 
height of opulence and power, which has made them the admiration and envy of 
the Nations. In* tracing thrir prdgress I have endeavoured to lay before the 
reader every important event, which has obstructed or promoted their ^pro- 
sperity : and, as^the factsT have narrafed rest upon the unquestionable author- 
ity of original records ahd official documents, I trust they may be confidently 
referred to by every isnlightened politician and merchant, who may wish to ap- 
pretiate the political and commercral importance of the greatest commercial 
Company that ever e:^isted in eny age or Country. 

The question, whether the East-India trade shall be conducted by a great 
Company, trading regularly and uninterruptedly with a' joint rtock, and Vested 
witu an exclUsixe privilege, of be left to the pleasure o'f every individual to enter. 
11^0 it whenne thinks proper, or to throw it*Up when bethinks proper, is not, 
as ^ome may be apt to think k,* a matter, in which only the Company, on the 
one side, arifl those who wish to engage in the trade without controul, on the 
ot^jer side, are Concernedi It is of the utmost importance to every person, who 
feels hixqself interesfed in the prosperity of the British* empire, to be possessed 
of the fact§, which' qtay enable him to judge, whether a monopoly under ju- 
dicious reflations;* ah open trade scarcely susceptible of any regulation, is 
most likely tio secure to .Great Britain the vast revenue, and other great com- 
mercial and political^dvantages, arising from a branch of commerce so essenti- 
ally differing from ay others as that of India ^ or, in other words, whether the 
India tr^^de,’ togqfher ^ith.that great portion of our general commercial pro- 
sperity and maritin^e power^deriyed from it, shall be preserved to this> country, of 
be abandoned tg fbreif ers. 

Of late there h%ve appeared several publications, calculated to influence the 
public rtiind in favouixff jan universal freedom of trade with India, and others 
recoramendmg'a Gontinuadon the monopoly, on condition that a few mer- 
chants of a certain description may be admitted to share the benefits, without 
bearing any part of the burthens, of the privileged Company. The reader, 
who take^the*trouble of looking into .them, will find in most of them frothy 
decfjmadon, and even scurrilous abuse, together with some perverted statements, 
instead of solid argumj^ts and authentic facts^ Of facts indeed, whether truely 
or erroneously stat«d,^the^ Ve very sparing ; but they deal largely in random 
predictions (like tlie prospects of possible advantages held out to the unwary in 
lottery advertisements) of the wonderful national benefits to be derived from a 
vast e^ensjbn/of the India trade ; though it is evident to every thinking per- 
* a a soiv, 
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son, and has been repeatedly confirmed by dear-bought experience, that any very 
great extension of the trade (and some of the ipodern projectors have proposed 
to carry it to ten times its present extent) must inlallibly ruin the merchants 
concerned in it, and eventually deprive the British consumers of a regular sup- 
ply of commodities, which their habits have rendered necessary to their comfort- 
able existence. 

In order to make the reader acquainted with the claims and the proposals of 
the opponents of the Company, and of the arguments whidh h^ve been adduced 
for and against the justice and policy of conducting, the trade under the manage- 
ment of a joint-stock Coniptiny, invested vdth a modified exclusive privilege, i 
have endeavoured to lay before him a/aii*abridged review, or abstract, of what 
has b^en said opiboth sides of this important contr/DVersy, which forms, a pioper 
sequel to the iifstorical narrative. I f6/eseethat the advpcates;‘ for open trade 
will accuse me of ‘partiality to the Company. But I can very sindbrely declafe, 
that, if any such partiality exists, it has been produced in my mind by a strict at- 
tention to facts, and a careful examiiaftion‘of the arguments on both sides, which 
have led to a conviction, contrary«-to ^the opinion I entertained many years ago, 
that an abolition, or evoii ^ diminution, of the commercial or political privileges 
of the East-\ndia Company would .deprive this empire of Va great pf -t, perhaps 
the whofe, of the valuable trade, carried on by them ?vitK such distinguished 
pre-emmence over the East-India trade of all other Nations, and wbulb go far to 
destroy that mutual dependence of the several branches of the Legislature, 
which is esteemed the great perfection of the British constitution. 

I am fully aware of the very great disadvantage I must lie under in presuming 
!o dissent from the opinions of authors of such'-great and established reputation 
as De Witt and Smith. But the former of these, though justly rcsteemed one of 
the greatest Statesmen of the age he lived in, whose judgement, as Sir William 
Temple observes, was never perverted, except by \yhat lie conceived to be the 
interest of his country, was obviously erroneous )ii supposipg^the East-India and 
West-India trades reducible to the bume system of management. The later, 
though his authority upon other points of political economy has repeatedly been 
referred to as an oraale by the most distinguished members of the'British Senate, 
iias fallen into the same gross error with De Witt; nor are his other no;ions 
respecting the commerce of India less erroneous. It must be i*emembered, how- 
ever, in justice to Doctor Smith, that, when he wrote, Indian affairs were less 
known in this country than they are now ; that the Company’s territorial acquis- 
ition was recent, and that, before their government was properly established, 
many unwarrantable actions were committed by some of their seVvants in India, 
which were related, with a good deal of exaggeration, by Colonel Dow in his 

t ‘ History 
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* History of Hindoitan/ published in the years 1768 and 1772, a work from 
which Smith appeals to have drajvn much of his information upon EastJndia 
affairs 

The history of modern times,* being generally drawn from a comparison of a 
great variety of vouchers, man^ of them equally entitled to confidence, and all 
of them making equal pfetensions to veracity, can scarcely admit of that pointed 
reference to autho^ities^‘*whith is essentially necessary to a modern composition 
of antient history, and which I have {)unCtually given in those parts of my for- 
mer works, which contain antient history. The reader, who has honoured those 
works with his atj^enrion, yuH projpably he disposed to believg that I have not left 
any accessible autlrority uneitaminej, oor neglected any means to draw* out the 
truth from the contradictony^^assertions of contending interest^, jfhough I hayen9f 
filled the page^of this -.work Vith the names of the innumerable authors, official 
»xcounJEs, aftd other 'documents*, from the labt>rious perpsal and eyeful compar- 
ison and estiiliation of which IJiave constructed’ my narrative. The authorities 
adduced in Ihe Introduction are chiefly dm support of fapts, which have# been 
-oyerlooked by some modern writers,* and .misrepresented by others, in conse- 
qu( iice of not attending to the antient authors most worthy of credit. Son^e pas- 
sages body of^the work, which ar^ liable to doubt or controversy, are also 

fortified b*y reference \o tiuthorities. • 

^ • 

The Accounts contained in the Appendix comprehend a thesaurus df un- 
questionable inforntition, which ‘ought to be the foundation of all arguments 
concerning the India trade, and they are presented in a very compendious form, 
for the ,use of tlyose who desire to think for themselves. ^ , * • 

The Map, which accornp^nip this work, has been constructed und^ my own 
immediate direction, and contains every Oriental country and place mentioned 
in it, except some small forts on the Islafld of Bombay, and two or three places, 
of whibh the position is qow unknown. 

Though* the work, which *1 now presume to lay before the Public, is com- 
pressed into one mcxderate-sized volume, I have employed, in obtaining and di- 
gesting the materials of it, all the time I could -spare’ from other avocations dur- 
ing a cgnsiderabld number of years, ^or rather, in some degree, during the 
gr^test part of my .fife-time ; as commercial history has occupied a good deal 
of *my attention, ever since I have been convinced that mankind are much more 
deeply interested-ip ^nt^fplating the progress of industry, civilization, social 
^ • 

* Dow’s first and second ‘volumes are dated his Inquiry in 1775. Advertisement to his 
1768, and his thiid 1772. Smith began to print third edition. 
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order, comfortable subsiatence, and happiness, which iif ev^lry part of the world 
go hand-m<hand with well-directed commercp, than in studying the revolutions 
of empire, or the miseries brought upon the huipan race by the sanguinary ex- 
ploits of conquerors. In noticing the time employed upon the work, I do not 
propose to make the reader expect a finished or elegant performance, but merely 
to show that it is not one of the crude publications, whith are got up in a hurry, 

and obtruded upon the World with scarcely any attention td the authenticity of 
facts. . • 

Haviflg qow given a sketch of the plan mid execution of the work, I respect- 
fully subinit it to the candoqr of the Public., , • 

ChWch TerVace, Pancrai^ 

1 March {812. 
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EUROPEAN GOMMERCE.with INDIA. 


. IN'T'RODUCIUON.* 

^ • 

ITIE comiwerce .of the western parts of the world with the •opulent and 
early-civilized nations of the East has in all ages produced the mos^ important 
advantages to the people who have engaged in it. ’ In a very early age^ those ad- 
vant^g& were welU Understood* By the nations spread along the south coast of 
the great peninsula of Arabia, who appear, from the book of Job, to have 
made great progress in fisheries, manufaftures, commerce, an^ navigation, and 
also in many of the^afts sind sciences, particularly astronomy, gecynetry, .arith- 
metic, music, engraving on metals and stones, and shipbuilding. That they had 
an early commercial fntercourse with Inctia, appears unquestionably in the very 
dawn ef history, which exhibits to us the first commercial adventure upon 
record •QonSu(5ed by ‘ah Arabian caravan, consisting of/ a company of Ish- 
‘ meejites, come ftom Gilead, with their camels, bearing spicery^ and balm, 

* and myrh, going to carry it down to Egypt W 

Of all, the.man/ nations comprehended under the general name of Arabians, 
the^Sabaeans were the most distinguished for commercial eminence and nautical 
enterprise. Their v(^ages probably extended to Coromandel, Ceylon, and even 
. ^ ' 

♦ I call this the ^irst record, because f GtmU^ r. 37. Saint Jerome translatea the 
no particular commercial taaijBaction is recorded articles of their merchandize, ‘ aromata^ ct re- 

in the history of Job, and his age is not ascert- * sinam, et itacten/ 
ained, though Ole mos^ learned commentators 
seem to agree in placing him as early as Abraham. 

the 
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the Spice Islands, from which they seem to have imported the spices of superior 
quality, which, together with other magnificent •^gifts, wcrte presented by their 
Queen to Solomon, the wise, pacific, and comm'prcial. King of Israel [JlChron- 
/V/^f, r. 9.] Happily situated in the south corner of the peninsula, at a greaj 
distance from all the turbulent conquerors, who successively ravaged the 
greatest part of Asia, and possessing Aden (or Arabi^ Fcli:^) and some other 
convenient ports, which enabled them to command the trade of the eastern and 
western^ parts of the world, they enjoyed ^ tranquillity and safety, and deri^^x’ 
from their extensive commerce an abundance of all the comforts and ail the 
splendid luxuries of life. ‘ ■ 

, The'Sabjcans established colonies in ‘.foreign countries, and. some of their 
n^erchants possessed a territory in Africa, fnan whief w ia'C '.old, they received 
a tribute, to, bring home which they sent thei** 'hips, hipoci '.he cm^ducc of 
commanders and supercdrgocs, well acqi .Vu. <‘c: -itb J.e langur ;e dud 
of the tributary nation. It Is not i'lposs.'d ; ha‘ trosc merchants mv' a\e 
been merely proprietors of planutidns nt the yMncan colonies (as many 
merchants in the present day are proprijcors of W csi-Inuia plantations) and tnat 
the sight o^ the produce, brought home to the prop'ictur', might fead our 
Egyptian-Greek informers into a mistaken noJon, that it \i'as u tri!,'u:e payable 
to themselves. But if those merchants wore rcallv so powerful as to held a 
distant c6untry under subjection to them, they ipiist h3\fe^ great cc*q)ora[e 

body, acting with united councils and strength, like a hioden) E^^st India 
Company. 

The Southern Arabians long continued *1 be the princ'p^l conimcrrbl agei 
between the nations of the East and those ot 'he West. Tii? Egyptians r jieived 
the rich merchandize of the Orieiiml regions immcdiat*^lv i’'om A.r.b*a; and 
all the other western nations were supplier oy the .'iidonrns, and other, 

Phot:nicians, including the mtrdrants of Cairhage, and those « '' 'he Ihtle ‘ ^and 
of Gadif, now called Cadiz, who all obtained their lodian goods, imme''. tel 
or mediately, from the merchants of South Arabia, woe also suppli d ^")i‘a a .cl 
Mesopotamia by the navigation of the Euphrates, and by land caravans 

The commercial prosperity of the Phamiciaiis of Asia , sudered a great de- 
pression in consequence of their subjection to the Persians, and afterwards to 

* As the very curious and interesting ac- be found at great h'ngCli in the work uf 
eount of the commercial prosperity of the Sa- iharchiikst cipud Photiurhy wliose account is 

baeans, and of the Southern Arabians in general, supported by sume notices in the Penplvtof the 

has been overlooked by most modern writers, it Erythnan ^ 

ip necessary to infojm tlie reader, tliat it may 

the 
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the Macedoiriani. Ptolemy, one of the Macedonian Generals, having obtained 
the kingdom of Egypt, as his share*of the conquests of Alexander, his deceased 
Sovereign, used every means of* compulsion and encouragement to draw the 
trade away froiji'the Phoenicians to Alexandria, his new capital ; and in process 
of time that city^,was raihjd to opulence and splendour by the profitable trade of 
supplying not only pgypt^and the neighbouring parts of Africa, but also all the 
coasts of the Mediterranean Sea, with the productions and manufactures of the 
East. They wore procured, as ibrnfterly, in Arabia, and landed on tbe west 
coast of the Red Sea, ^whence they were carried by camels across *the desert, 
and floated dowri^the River NHe, •whioh,' with the help, of a* canal of -commun- 
ication, conveyed them to Alexandria./ . * * , . * • 

The trade continued in this ch^mncl till the overwhclifiihg power *®f tliQp 
Rennans retluc^d Fg}‘{)t the condition of a province of tfibir vast empire. 
Then tlie Egyptian-Greeks, seeing alhiost all the nations in ‘'the western parts of 
the’worh^ i'jllo./*subjeca, resol vkt to'niake^the best use of an opportunity 
so exceedingiy favourable to a #.greai and ’safe extension* of their comrderce, 
anU last opened^ their eyes to the a^J/ahta*ge, which the situation of , their 
country "presentg'd to them, for taking into their own hands the direct trade 
with Indiify vdneh^ of their aticesfors had ever attempted Alexandria 
• thereupon 

( • u 

• 

I i^ioclern a* dl^^rs have believed* that I'orras us in his minute account of the trade of 
'• diK*e,t t">'de ^'ptvvcti. I^-gypt and India was the Sab^eans, already referred to, that theysup- 
eitabl'.ohed by Uie f rjt ^'tojemy, and kcp*. up plied the Egyptians with Ori'mtal merchandize. 
,y luf 8u«!:Cect, i*" : ^fld some^ hr*ve c :en even su This is at least ii presumptive evidence 

wild IS to ' sr tliaf the*^most amU’en^ ET;ypt- against the existence of an imm(Miiate Egiyptian 
i.,r. 1 wta not only^the first trader s to India, trade with India; but what follows must be 
brt even th hiVcnK»n. of Commerce and i.avig- received as 

a V, Oik, rhe p ai* of \e‘uch d -ea not Strabo was in Egypt twenty-three years be* 
admit of ent* ing !ltcr*ji^ controversy, fo*'c the birth of Christ, being then a y^)ung 
It V Quid b in frop*er w4» tra iS-.iftje ailtlie proofs man, and lie composod his geographical w ork 
which might be pi*odu< eJ.pgiiiist the existence in his old age. He notices, that, as the vessels 

'f an Egjpthn trad v’ith Iiidlil ; but neither of the Alexafndriand now sail even as far as 

must they be M omitteij, as it is necessary, in India, many things respecting distant countries 
erde^ to saf sfy The reader, to shew that the • arc much better known than they were former- 
bclicl^ " fucli a trade, though admitted by some ly ; and he says, that, when he was in the upper 

Tvrltu-8 of reputation., is not only entirely dt- part of Egypt, one hundred and twenty vessels 
stit'jte of any historical evid^ce, ^ut even con* (which, as wc know from other authority, were 
tradicted by unquestiorldblc^uthority. very small) sailed from Myos Hormos, a port 

Agatharchides, wl/o lived in Egypt, could of the Red Sea, for India. Afterwards, when 
scarcely have neglected to mention the voyages observing that the revenue of Egypt must be 

of the Egyptians ^to India, had any such been much greater than it was under the Kings of 

made lu his tim^; but on the contrary, he in* the Macedonian race, in consequence of the 

n 2 fuperior 
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thereupon became the commercial capital of the whole .Roman empire, and was 
scarcely inferior to the imperial city itself in pppulation jand opulence. In a 
few years after the commencement of the India voyages, the route was rendered 
shorter by the Egyptian-Greek navigators acquiring the knowlege of the period, 
ical regularity of the monsoons ; whereupon larger vessels were employed in 
the trade, which continued to flourish as long as the Roman empire remained in 
vigour *. 

Thopgh Alexandria, was the great and chief entrepot of the, commercial in- 
tercourse between the eastern and western parts of the world, it was not the 
only channel of convey^ce,- There Vas flso a^e^y considerable trade carried 
^on by A conveyance comprehending laqd. carriage, , river navigation, and the na- 
Ygatk)h of the,Baiine (Or Black) Sea and the CaJdjn S^ca, by means of Which 


superior energy the Romaij governmeit*, and 
the acqtAsitton of t^he trade wi/A India and Ethi- 
cpioi he says, ‘ Formerfy there were n«?t twenty 
‘ vesseis that ventured bt^ond the entrance of 

* the* Arabian Gulf (or Red Sea) ; btit 
large 'fleets sail as far as Indi? and the farthest 

* coast of Ethiopia, from which the most pre- 
‘ tioua articles of merchandize are brouglit to 

* Egypt'.* {Strah. Geogr. L. ii, p. 179 ; L. xvii, 
p. 1149, e^, Wesseling.'] 

Having thus fixed the date of the commence^ 
ment of the Egyptian trade with India with suf- 
ficient certainty, k is necessary also to point out 
the martt which prewoiisly*supplied the Egypt- 
ians with Qriestal goods, which we arc enabled 
to do with equal, or still greater, certainty. 

Theophrastus, who was contemporary with 
the first Ptolemy, informs us, that vessels sailed 
fron^ Hero-opolis, a port at the head of the 
north -w'cst branch of tl^ Red Sea, to Sabaja, 
where they purchased frankincense, myrh, 
casia, cinnamon, &c. IHUt,' Plant, ix, 
4*1 

Agatharchides, already quoted, who lived two 
centuries later than Theophrastus, corroborates 
his evidence ; and he also observes, that Egypt 
was much enriched bylhe trade with Sabxa. 

The judicious and accurate author of the Peri, 
plus of the Erythraean Sea, who appears to have 
lived in the first century of the Christian ara, in- 
forms U8, that the city of Arabia Felix ( Arabia the 

► ^ 


Happy, or the Fortuh: .e ) a of 5 ^b ea, was 
so called, ‘ because wiicn as ^vt no person saile-i 
* from India to Egypt, neither l aa any one ven- 
‘ turec^to Sell from Lgyp^ ?s ftr as inJia^ they 
‘ proceeded on^v to that city, ediich w>, a 
‘ mart for the mcrchalidi/e both of^ India and 
‘ Egypt.* [Peripi Afart Erythr /». 156, 
Bhmcardi. j • * • 

These authoritvs, ii may be presumed, are 
fully sufficient to prove that Eg^pt, before it 
was Subject to the tu.ans, nad r j dlrcQt com* 
mercial intercourse with liidia. « 

Even in the pr^itnl ay, t!ic Egyptian sailors 
arc very awkward, and t?' ere are vei*/ f«w of 
them, Brownies Travejs, p, 75, I Bat 

all writers and travelers, from the author of 
the bv)ok of Job tb Chardin and NiJS'buhr, nig. 
tingiiish the South Afabiani, and more espe- 
cially those of'Ydmeii, the^artient Sabaea, as 
the mostskilful’navigators in the Indian Otean i 
and we learn from ^Niebuhr, that the South 
Arabians still 'preserve the antient trade of sup- 
plying Egypt with Aiidian goods, and almost in 
the same channel of conve^anci^ whic^ was 
used by their remote .ancestors, ^ 

* So great and lucrative was the commerce 
of Alexaudrig, that Firiqus, a merchant of that 
city, towards th^ end‘ of the third century, 
was able to maintain an almy. But he lest liig 
great riches, and also liis life, in a vain attempt 
to make himself an Emperqr- 


India 
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India goods were carried as *far as Constantinople. The cofiveyance by the 
Persian Gulf and the Euphrates was also kept up ; and Palmyra, a city standing 
on a fertile spot amidst sandy deserts, by being an entrepot in this trade, be- 
came wealthy and magnificent, as* the ruins of it, still remaining, testify. 

When the unwieldy Roman^ empire fell by its own weight, the Arabians re- 
sumed their rank as the first commercial people in the western world : and, 
being stimulated by the Enthusiasm of a new religion, which held out Paradise 
as the sure reward^ of mijitary prow'ess, ‘they also became the great^t con- 
querors, and with most astonishing rapidity obtained lasting possession of many 
f)f the finest countries .upon* the surf^c§ of the globe.* Theii; military firdour did 
not detach them fj;om ‘their commelrcial pursuits, but rather added nSw^ vigour 
to tliem. Their conq\iest4sr Enabled them to command* the U^hoje extent pf the* 
Mediterranean ^eu, aiid also to assuitiE the empire* of the Indjan Ocean, and 
thereby to e'xtend their commercial voyages beyond the*utmo»t limits of the • 
l assigaric..! of their ancestors. ‘ On almost evefy shore of thsft Ocean, they 
either be :ame the ruling people^ or established fadtorigs, .and were thereby en- 

tiblcd tc command the dommerca of siljes,* pi»etious stones, pearls, spices, ‘and 
. * • « *• 
oth^r 3 ‘tides c£ luxurious expenditure. . • 

'rhe frartic expediliions, undertaken in the middle ages by innumerable legions 
of warlike pilgrim^ fcir the recovery of the Holy Land from the Shracens 
tliough, they depopulated and impoverished the western countries of, Europe, 
were nevertheless p.oduv.nve of some beneficial effects. The few warriors, 
who krvived the fatigues, the diseases, and the slaughter, of the expeditions, 
returned to their native countries with their minds somcwdiat expanded by their 
intercourse with nations mone aifvanced in civilization than themselves;, and they 
were in some degree cured of the ignorant pride, which makes barbarians esteem 

2mselves the wisest and the best people upon the face of the earth. Together 
with some imp/ovemebtsiq science they acquired a taste for many of the comforts 
and elegancies* of •life, which ,they had never known beford, among which the 
Oiiental ^rndes of pfetiou^ stones, silk, and especially spicery of all kinds, appear 
to have been most in requ':3t. Some specimens oT these and other foreign rarities, 
which they Carried home with them,* created a desire* of obtaining greater 
quantities of. them ‘among their countrymen, and stimulated their dormant 
industry to cultivate, manufacture, some commodity, which they might give 

• 9 

% 

♦ This name, which pfO{)erly belonged to it was afterwards alfo applied to the Turks, , 
a small Arabian tribe near the border of Egypt, probably because they embraced die new religion 

vras extended to^all the .Arabian nations j and of the Arabians. 
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in exchange for the new objects of desire •. Thus natipns, hitherto sunk in list- 
less indolence, or only roused from it, when iiunger urged them to the chase, or 
their chiefs led them to battle, acquired INDUSTRY, the only eflScient and 
legitimate source of all other acquisitions, and of national prosperity. 

Most of the writers, who have occasion to,mention Alexandria during the 
Holy wars, which, from their commencement in the year 10Q5, continued, with 
some intermissions, till 1291, say nothing of any considerable trade, b<?ing carried 
on in i^. After the expulsion of the crusaders fromjcrusafem in the year 1187, 
Saint John‘de Acre, a sea-port of Palestine, became their chief residence, and 
the principal empoMlim of the Mediterfanean^: where the productions of the East 
and the West^were exchanged, tliG mcrvhants of Venice, Genoa, and some of 
the other cities ,06 Italy, being- the principal conductob? of the European branches 
pf the trade. Those merchants also traded to Con^^taniinople, which w^as the 
chief mart for* the Ihdia '^oods .conveyed by the northern land carriage. ' About 
the year 1300 Alexandria appears’ to have recovered^ its commercial pre- 
eminence t : and it continued to flouiish as long^as any land carriagowas required 
in transporting the merchandi:jc of Ind’a to Europe. 

T’he revival of science m Europe, and the accounts of the rich Oriental regions, 
hitherto utterly unknown in the western parts of the world, given by Marco 
Polo, a Venetian gentleman, who had traveled through many of them in the later 

The beneficial efFects of, what some people 
stigmatize by the name of, luxuries, or fuper- 
fluitics, cannot ‘be better exemplified than by a 
simple little story, related fiy Doctor Franklin, 
which*! giVe in his own words. 

‘ The skipper of a shallop, employed bc- 

* tween Cape May and Philadelphia, had done 

* US some small service, for which he refused to 
‘ be paid. My wife, understanding that lie had 

* a daughter, sent her a present of a new- 
‘ fashioned cap. Three years after, this skip- 

* per being at my house with an old farmer of 

* Cape May, his passenger, Tie mentioned tlie 

* cap, and how much his daughter had been 

* pleased with it. But, said he, it proved a 

* dear cap to our congregation. — How so ? — 

* When my daughter appeared with it at mcct- 

* ing, it was so much admired, that all the 

* girls resolved to get such caps from Phil- 

* adelphia ; and my wife and I computed that 

* the whole could not have cost less than a 


•hundred pounds. — True, said 'the farmer, 

• but you do not telj all the story, i think, 

* the cap was, no/erthcless, an advantage to 
‘ us ; for it was the first thing that^ put our 
‘ girls fipofi knitting worsted mittens for sale 

• at Philadelphia, that the) might have whcrc- 
‘ withal to buy caps and ribbons there ; and 
‘ you know, that that industry has continued* 

* and is Jikely to continue,' and, increase to a 
‘ much greater valiie^ and to answer better 
‘ purposes. — Dpon fhe whole, I was more 
‘ reconciled to this little piece of luxury, since 

* not only the g'rls were made hapjjier by hav- 
‘ ing fine caps, but the Philadelphians by the 

• supply of warm mittens.’^ X^Franklin^s Worhs^ 
v.u, ^.425, fi/. 1806.] 

f Galvano, in his Clronology of Discoveries, 
says, that in tjie year'i3CO the Soldan of Cairo 
gave orders that the merchandize of India should 
be carried through the Red Sea, as it used to 
be before. 


part 
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part of the thirteenth century, began to excite a spirit of discovery in some parts 
of Europe. About, the middle Af the fourteenth century, the navigators of 
Dieppe, a sea-port of Normanc\y, explored the west coast of Africa, almost as 
far as the Equijibctial line, and established factories, from which they imported 
gold and many*other articles of African produce, among which may be part* 
icularly mentioned .ivory^ as ^ it gave birth to a manufacture of utensils and 
trinkets from that material, by which Dieppe has been distinguished down to the 
present time , 

In the year 1402, Jean de Bethencourt, also of Dieppe, settled a colony in 
the Canary island?, the •discovery \)fi which is claimed Jboth*by the French and 
the Spaniards. . 

In the fifteenth century tfie connmercc and power of 'Genoa declined ; and tKe 
Venetians eqjoyed • the* uiyivaled monopoly of the Indian tradq with Egypt^ 
jJyria t,* and Constantinople^ which* supplied * them, not only with tl\e rich 
productions ^ind fine inanufactufes of India, for ^Kich the increasing civilization 
of Europe had greatly increased the demand, but ako ‘with many materials 
requisite for their. mpst valuable manufactures, *by which the industry qf gjl the 
classes ^ of their; people was animated and supported. In conseqi\ence .of the 
great extension of tlreir tfade, the merchants ‘became exceedingly opulent, and 
lived in a stile of magnificence, which few of the Princes of the uncommercial 
parts of* Europe could then compiand j the people were all employed*, ‘were all 
easy in their circumstances, and were all happy ; and the state was powerful, 
and respected by alPtl^e Sovereigns of Europe. , • ^ 

But •fteithcr the Vei\etians, though Uiey had the advahtage* of the earliest 
notice of the discoveries of theit countryman. Polo, though their seamen were 


* Tho discoveries and commerce of the Nor- 
mans on l/ie coast of Afric^are denied by some 
authors. But they*are sTipportod by the respect- 
able authority of De Guignesin Mm^de Litter- 
aturet xxxvii, pp, 518-521 ; the Abbe de la 
Pluche in Spectacle de la Nature^ V, iv, p, 429, 
ed. 1739; besides SavaVy, tlv? author of the 
Dicthnnaire de Commerce, • Rayiial, and many 
othe^J : and it- must be acknowlcgcd, that 
there is not the least* appearance of improb- 
ability in the account j«i^en of tli^;m. Neither 
is the negative ktnd^of ar^imer^t against the 
veracity of the Norman Voyages, from the 
Portuguese being ignorant of them, if indeed 
they were ignonant of them, by any means 
coucliifive. 


* f About the year 1420 the Venetians sent 
annually to Egypt and Syria 500,000 ducats 
in money, besides merchandize, part of which 
consisted of woolen goods received from Flor- 
ence. In those days England exported some 
woolen cloth, but much more wool in an un- 
manufactured state : ^and though the Venetians 
imported into England a vast variety of spices 
and other expensive articlc.'s, the balance of the 
trade was in favour of the Englifli to the amount 
of 100,000 ducats annually ; one fifth of the 
money they paid for the merchandize of India. 
{^Spcech of Mocen'tgo, the Duhe of Venice, in 
Sanuto, Vite de Duche di V rnezia, apud Muratori 
Scriptores rerum Itallcarum, V» xxii, col, 959.] 
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apparently more numerous * and more skilful than those of any of the greater 
states of Europe, nor any of the other states* of Italy, ever made any attempt to 
enlarge the sphere of nautical and commercial enterprise f. On the contrary, 
they wished that it might be confined for ever to the condition in which it then was, 
which, according to the ideas thengeneraHy entertained of navigation, rendered a 
voyage to the eastern extremity of the Mediterranean tpo arduous an undertaking 
for the commercial capital, or the nautical knowlege, of the western countries 
of Europe. p « ^ 

At this* time Malacca was the great emporium of commerce in India, for 
which pre-eminencb it was chiefly indebted ?o its cfpmmandfng situation on a 
cStrait between the extensive peninsula of the same name and the great island of 
Sumsftra, the gerieral thoroughfare of all vessels passing between the eastern and 
western parts ^of the Indian Ocean. To that city were cariied the cloves, 
nutmqgs, and mace, of the Molucco and Banda islands, the sandal wood of 
Timor, the .camphor of Borneo, the gold and silver of Lu^onia^ the pepper, 
drugs, dye-stuffs, pdrfimes, rich ^Iks, . porcelain, and all the vast variety of 
merchandize produced and manufactured in China, Java, Siam, and the neigh- 
bouring countries or islands. There the merchants from all the more eastern 
countries met with those of Hindoostkn and the western ‘coasts of’ the Indian 


Oce^ ; and every one procured what was in request, -in exchange for what 
was redundant, in his own country. The citips of Calicut and Cambay on the 
west side of Hindoostan, Ormus in the Persian Gulf, and Aden on the south 
coast of Arabyi, were particularly enriched by the trade ^vith Malacca ; and they 
also traded to Pegu ' for rubies and lacker, tq Bengal .for cldths, (noV called 

r 


* MocenigQ, in his speech, says the Vene- 
tians have 3,345 vessels, which carry 36,000 
teamen; and 16,000 carpenters are constantly 
employed in the dock yards. 

•f* Though no voyage of discovery was ever 
attempted from any port of Italy (for I take 
the Genoese voyage in the Atlantic Ocean in the 
year 1291, mentioned by Baptista Burgus, to 
be a fiction of a later age) the superior nautical ‘ 
knowlege of the Italian navigators induced the 
Princes and adventurers of other countries to 
prefer them for conducting their voyages of 
discovery. The two Nolis, who, in the serv- 
ice of Prince Henry of Portugal, discovered 
the Cape-Verd islands, and Christopher Colon, 
who discovered America for the Sovereigns of 
Spain, were natives of the territory of Genoa. 


Aloise de Cadamosto, a Venetian navigator^ 
was employed, and much caressed, oy Prince 
Henry, who was desirous of availing himself of 
the knowlege of spices wfiich the Venetians 
had acquired in their Oriental trade. Giovanni 
Gavotta (or John Cabot), who discovered 
North Amerida in the service of Henry VII^ 
King of England, anc^^ some merchants 6f Bris- 
tol, was also a Venetian. Amerigo Vespucci, 
a navigator in the service of Spain, and ^after- 
wards of Portugal, whofc*name is immortalized 
by being giy'^n to the pew-found continent of 
America, Empoli, another navigator in the 
service of Portugal, and Verazzani, who con- 
ducted the first French voyage of discovery 
in the western henusphere, yrere natives of 
Florence, 

piece 
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piece goods), to Calicare (or Kilcare) for pearls, to Narsinga for diamonds, to 
Ceylon for cinnamon and rubies, ahd to the coast of Malabar for pepper, ginger, 
and many other kinds of spices.^ From Ormus the Oriental goods were carried 
upon the Persian Gulf to Bassora, a city on the Euphrates, which owed its 
origin and its opulence ^o this# trader^ and thence they were forwarded by the 
navigation of the fiver, ^ and by caravans, to Armenia, to Trebisond on the 
Black Sea, . and to Aleppo, Damasci^, and Baruth (the ancient Berytus), on 
or near the Riljedit/rranean Sea,' Where they were mostly purchased# by the 
Venetians, Genoese, and Catalonians. . The merchants of Aden, following the 
example of their 'ancestors; carried their goods up the ^ed Sea to Tor of Suez ; 
from the later .they, were carried in thi;ee days to'Cai^o, where .caravans from^ 
the/interior p^rt of Africa* received what they wanted* for thftip own coimtrie®. 
From Cairo^ the Indian and Arabian merchandize, together .with the gold, 
ivory, &c. oF Africa, were wafted up6n the Nileio Alexandria. The Sovereigns 
and people of Egypt, .without taking any Very active concern in the trade, were 
enriched by 'the transit duties, and the commissions and profits they obtained 
from the merchants^ of the West, who dispensed the rich productions of th^East 
through every country of Europe •. 

Some India goods* were carried entirely over land, by the way of Cashgar and 
Balk, even as far as Russia and the coasts of the. Baltic Sea* But they must 
have been only very jjr^tious articles that could bear such an expense: and the 
quarfdties must have been but trifling that could reach those northern and 
western extremities t)f Europe. 

• • 

♦ This account of tlic*Indiai/ commerce be- 
fore the arrival of ?ny Europeans in the Indian 
Ocean, is taken from the Portuguese historian, 

Joao de jSarros, £Dec, i, Z. 8, c. i.] who must 
have got at least a part of it from information 


obtained by his countrymen ih * It ii 

worthy of remark, that the great commercial 
Intercourse at Malacca is also noticed by Marco 
Polo. 
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HAVING thrown a rapid glance oyer the antient commercial intercourfe 
between India and the western parts of ihe ‘world, we now come to an event, 
which forms a new sera in the commercial history of the world, the discovery 
of a ro^jt^ to Indid by sea, which, though actually more circuitous than any of 
e the aritient ones, is more compendious ‘*in time and expense, and has thereby 
facilifated and* increased the intercourse -between ‘Europe and India very far 
beyond the greatest extent it could ever have reached in the'^antient mode of 
conducting the business^ and, in conjunction with the other great discovery, of a 
vast continent, formerly utterly unknown * to the people of the old hemisphere, 
has given a new spring to the cbmnxercial energy of Europe, ‘the effects of 
which have reached those countries wliich have never had any immediate inter- 
course with India or America, 

The f>rst instrument, under the direction of Divine Providence, fof bringing 
about this important change, was Henrique (or Henry), a younger son of 
Pedro, ‘King of Portugal f. This Prince, enlightened beyond the standard of 
the age in which he lived, was a lover of the sciences ; and he particularly 
delighted ,in .astronomy, geography, navigation, and those branches of the 
mathematics, which are subservient to them.. He invited the most ‘ eminent 
mastels of these sciences to instruct a number of young men, who were bred 
up under His eye *, and thereby he r/*ndered the Portuguese, in a few years, 
the most scientific navigators in Europe. He made it the business of his whole 
life to prosecute maritime discovery, in the hope of accoinplishhig a passage by 
sea to India. With this view he sent a ship in the year 1412 to make ^discoveries 
on the west coast of Africa ; apd he continued, as long as he lived, to send out 
ships, commanded by the ablest navigators he could find in his own country, or 
could attract by his liberality from others. Every one of those commanders 
went a little way beyond his predecevssors ; and some Portuguese colonies were 
settled upon the African coast. But Henry, who, died in tfie year 1463, had 

* The discovery of the great western con- f The mother of this Prince of discoverers waf 

tinent, about the year 1000, was utterly for- Philippa, the daughter of John, DukeofLan- 
gotten long before the fifteenth century. caster, a son of Edward III, King of England. 

not 
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not the satis&ctioil to se^* the ofcject, he had so much at heart, accomplished by 
his navigators, none of whom proceeded farther than the island of St. Matthew, 
a little beyond the Equinoctial line, and ;iot much beyond the coast, on which 
the French m^chants of Dieppe had long before established their commercial 
&ctories. « • 

Henryks plan of discovery was prosecuted by several successive Kings of 
PortugaL .In the year *148 6 Diaz passed the southern extremity of Africa, 
which, on account ^f the storms he had there encountered, he callqd Cabo 
tormentoso (the Stormy Cape) ; but King Joao II, .when he heard ’of the dis- 
covery, gave it *The more* auspieiofis, ilame of Cabo de Boa Esperanqa (the 
Cape of Good Hope)*, which has* ever since bden used by 4II tKe aiations 
of Europe. ’ * ^ * • ’ • . * . . 

The King, Aillof.'hop^ th^t the greatest difficulty In finding^ a passage to 
India \^as now surmounted, .ordered* Pedro de Covilbm ahd Albnzo de Payva * 
to travel tojndia by Jand, in Order to obtain information respecting the trade 
and navigation of it. Covillam^ being master of the 4 J^abic language, traveled 
with great address and prudence through the Mohamedan countries, embarked 
at Aden (the Arabia Felix of antiquity) for India, where he visited Calicut and 
several other ports ©n the west side of Hindoostan. Thence he returned to 
Cairo, and there found Abraham of Beja, a Jew^ employed by the King of 
Portugal on an errancl similar to }iis own. Having sent the Jew back to Portugal 
with* an account of his discoveries, and a map of the countries he had visited, he 
went, agreeable to new instructions, into Abyssinia, from which he never returned. 

At this time 'all mep of eminent nautical abilities considered Portugal as the 
country in w*hich their talefits •were likely to obtain the most arnpl^ reconfpence 
of fam^ and erholument. Christopher Colon, a Genoese navigator, by studying 
Aristotle’s description of the world, and the geographical tables of Ptolemy, 
who extends the eastern* parts of the continent of Asia so enormously, to 
bring it almost round to the .western coasts of Europe and Africa, very properly 
concluded (supposing their descriptions to be correct, and they were then 
universally received as such) that, instead of a long and tedious voyage round 
th» extremity of Africa*, a much shorter passage to India might be made by 
saifing directly west from Europe. In full confidence of the practicability of his 
scheme, he offered his service in conducting such a voyage of discovery to the 
court of Portugal bi^t there his proposal was treated with contempt ♦. He next 
. . ’ made 

* Why the King of Portugal refused to en- and so probable, according to the received 

gage in a scheme so favourable to his wishes, system of geography, we are not clearly told. 
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made the same otfer to Fernando and Isabella, the Sovereigns of Spain. After 
a tedious attendance of eight years, during which he had sent his br other 
Bartholomeo to make the offer to Henry VII, Kjng of England, Colon obtained 
a squadron of three small vessels, for the outfit of which Queen Isabella pawned 
her jewels. On the 3d of August 1492 he sailed from,Palos br Andalusia, and 
on the nth of October he landed on the island of Guanahani, to which he gave 
the name of Saint Salvador, now generally called Cat island, one of the 
Bahamas, and then full of people, whence he proceeded to the larger islands 
of Cuba arid Hispaniola. He had no doubt that he bad actually discovered the 
Indies ; .and, leaving soipe of his men in n fort he ‘ erected, in Hispaniola, he 
returned to Spain, carrying with him some bits of cgold, and samples of cotton 
a(id pnnento, together wuh a few of the natives of 'the island, some parrots 
and other anipialk . • ‘ - 

The general name, which Colon gave to his new-discovered Ij\nds, has still 
been retained in that of West Judies y* by which ‘they are distinguished from the 
real, or Easty Indies.* t * « 

The Spanish Sovereigns, elated ^'tb the flattering prospects of power arid 
wealth .opened to them, lost no time in applying for the Pope’s authority W 
appropriate to themselves the vast legioris they intended to" take possession of* 
On the 4th day of May 1493 Holinefs very liberally ‘made them a gift of 
all countries and islands, difcovered or to difcovered, lying westTrom a 
meridian drawn at the distance of a hundred leagues from the islands commonly 
called the Azores and Cape Verd *, except fuch lands ,as‘ had been actually 
possessed by any‘Chri§tian Prince before Christmas in the year 1492, thit they 
might coriVert the inhabitants to the Catholic religion : and he sU’ictly prohibited 
all Emperor’s, Kings, or other persons, on pain of excommunication, from 
resorting to those countries for merchandizing or for any other purpose, with- 
out licence from the King and 'Queen of Castile and 'Aragon; ® 

Perhaps his Holiness was not geographer enough to know, that in his ample 
charter he had made a donation of almost the whole world to his most dear son 
and daughter. The King of Portugal, being very uneasy upon the occasion, sent 
an expostulatory embassy to the Court bf Spain, and also prepared a warKke 
fleet’ to defend the colonies already settled in Africa, and his right to the navig- 
ation of the sea. He made a proposal to the Court of Spain tg divide the world 

Some say, that he secretly sent a vessel to make generously dismissed Colon, after keeping him 
the discovery, upon Colon’s plan 5 and that, so long in attendance, 

upon her return without having seen any land, * He must have supposed the Azores and 
be believed tlie matter impracticable, and un- Cape Verd on the same meridian. 
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between the two Crowns, by allowing all new-found countries northward from 
the Canaries to belong to Spain, ahd all southward from those islands to belong 
to Portugal. Bat this scheme, of partition not being accepted, it was at last 
agreed, that t\}e meridian of demarcation should be removed 270 leagues farther 
west, and that all the coyntries^discovered, or to be discovered, on the east side 
of that line, should belong t9 Portugal, and all on the west side of it to Spain, 
without considering how their pretensions were to be regulated, when their 
discoveries should extend 1*80 degrees east or west of the meridian of partition, 
and interfere on the ppposite side of the globe. This treaty afterwards received 
the sanction of Pdpe Julius IJ. * f ^ 

This important business being finish^, the Portugue,se Monarch resumed the 
prosecution of the discovery; of India by the eastern route. The death of Kii\g 
JoaoII.did ,noi* materially interrupt the preparations, Manuel^ ,his successor, 
appointed Vasco da Gama to the command of thre^ ships and a victualer ♦, ' 

carrying i6o men, some of whom could speajc Arabic. On the 8th of July i 
1497 fleet sailed from the Tagus, an^,^fter being distressed with calms and ’ 

storms, owing to ignorance of the proper seasons for making the passage., they 
arrivecj 'at some ports on the east coast of Africa' occupied by Mohainedans, 
who, h^ivihg no gcfoji \Yill to them, either as Christians, or as intruders upon 
the navigation of an Ocean which they had for several centuries considered as 
their own,^ made seyeraF attemptjs .to destroy them. But the prudence 6f Gama, 
who\was every way qualified for the important charge committed to him, 
frustrated all their schemes. . ^ 

Frofn these hostile shores Gama proceeded northward t 6 Mefinda, a handsome 
city, consisting of houses '"built with stone in a stile of magnificence. The 
adjacent country was fertile and delightfql ; and the inhabitants wclre a civilized 
people, enriched by trade. They were Mohainedans ; but being of a different sect 
from thos^ whom Garni had previously fallen in with, they were by no means dis- 
posed to espouse their quarrel* against hiin. They even lived on friendly terms 
with the Indian Christians of Saint Thomas, who frequented their port : and Gama 
was so fortunate as to find four Christian commanders pf vessels, arrived from 
India, from whom he obtained much useful information. ’The benevolent King 

« 

♦ The ships were, the Angel Gabriel of King j the third was purchased. Such was the 

120 tuns, in which the Admiral embarked ; the force destined to effect ^important a discovery. 

Saint Raphael of too tuns, cemmanded by A store ship of 200 tuns attended the squadron 

Paulo da Gama, the Admiral^s brother ; and the till the provisions were taken out of her, and 

Pilot, a carvel of 50 tuns. The two first were then she was burnt, 
built at Myna on the coast of Africa for the 

of 
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of Melinda also provided him an able pilot, a native of the country' near the 
mouth of the Indus, who faithfully conducted him across the Indian Ocean to 
Calicut, then the chief city for power and commerce on the west j:oast of 
Hindoostan, where he arrived on the 2 2d day of May in the year 1498. 

The Sovereign of Calicut, called the Zamdrin, appears to have had a 
kind of imperial authority over several other Kings on^the coast. The greatest 
part of his income arose from his customs upon the trade of the port : and the 
Mohamidans of Arabia,’ called Saracens, or *M6ors, by the Portuguese, were the 
principal traders. Those Moors, hitherto the great^t merchants and navigatorjt 
in the Indian Ocean, were very uneasy itt Seeing EuVojiean^ ships, and people, 
who w^re the •perpetual •enemieJi of tlfeir religion^ and were new going to be 
tlieir rivals in tr!icfe, appear in those seas^ whefe >3io ’European vesgel had ever 
been seen befyrfc. They were indefatigable in t+ieir hitrig'^e^ ii prejudice the 
Zamorin against the new-coipers : and they threatened to removd* their own 
trade ^to some other’ part of Ipdia, if he permitted them to trade at Calicut. 1 he 
Zamorin, who appears fo have been of a weak and unsteady character, was 
divided between the satisfaction of havii'ig the prospect of a great and importaiit 
new trade brought into his dominions, which might render his cvwn revenue and 
the trade of his subjects less dependent, than they had hith^rfo been,* upon the 
Moorish merchants, and the fear of offending and losing those merchants, who, 
in all their* settlements, throughout the whole extent of tho Indian Ocean, v/ere 
united in the same views of interest and policy ; and he was quite at a Ipss to 
determine hetw* he should act# 

• c 

Accofding to the accounts' of the Portuguese, Gama was warned by Mon- 
zaida, *a friendly Moor, a native of Tunis, who understood the Spanish 
language, that all the Moors in the pJace had joined in •a conspiracy te effect 
his destruction. Notwithstanding this warning, Gama, riot less bold than 
prudent, determined to accept the Zamorin’s invitation to visit him at his 
country palace, about two miles from Calicut, But, before he left the ships, 
he gave positive orders to His brother Paulo, and to Coello, the other captain, 
that, if he should be detained, they should pay no attei^tion to any message that 
should be sent to them in his name, nor enter into any negotiation ; only, s( 3 me 
boats should keep near the shore to favour his escape, if, he should find it 
necessary and pra^cable. If it should be found impossible for him to return 
to the ships, they were to abandon him to his fate, and return to Portugal, 
that the important information of the passage to India being completdy 
accomplished might not be lost to their country. 


With 
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• 

With this heroic resolution, * he put himself into the hands of the Zamorin 
with a retinue of only twelve men^ being unwilling to leave the ships weak- 
handed for the sake of an unavailing and empty parade of attendance. After 
a most gracious reception by the Monarch, who professed his readiness to enter 
into an alliance of friendship ai^ commerce with Portugal, he was recommended 
to the care and hospitalitjr of the Prime* Minister, in whose house he spent three 
days without, the smalleSt progress being made in the business of settling the 
terms of trade.^ After that delay, he had a second audience of the Zamorin, 
as favourable as the first ; ^nd that Prince even warned him of •the hostile 
disposition of the^Mdqrj. 

Gama, having \earned by his faithful .friend,* Monzaida, that the ^ Prime 
Miirister, under whosd roqf be lodged, had allowed himself* to be bribed* J)y tbe* 
Moors to assist* their .plots^ against hint, ‘walked down to the slipre, in order to 
^et onboard* his fleet. But the Moors were*1iot wanting m vigifance : he was 
immediately pursued and brought back by the Minisfer : and the Moors pro- 
ceeded to represent him to the Zaifiorin a5 a; pirate, *banishQd by his countrymen, 
Vho were all faithless robbers. They aj: the same time repeated their threat, 
that, if* the Portuguese were permitted to trade in, his dominions, they would 
transfer.tl jeir own co*mmerce to some other part of India. 

Gama was now* b^.ought as a prisoner into the presence of the* Zamorin, 
who o^efed,* if he was e banished pirate, to receive him into his service and 
favour, and desired him, as a proof of his sincerity, to deliver the sails and 
rudders of his shipsi Gama undauntedly refused to comply with his demand, 
and teJd him that, though his own life was in lus hands,, his ships *were able to 
defy all the power oY his kingdom, and would not fail .to return •wkh^sneh a 
force js would amplj^ revenge any insult put upon the Ambassador of the 
King of Portugal.- 

After rnucl] altercation^ the Zamorin, finding Jie could extort no compliance 
from Gania by rigorous treatrbent, allowed him and five of his attendants to go 
onboard, retaining the other seven as hostages ; whereupon Gama agreed to 
land the merchandize intended for sale, and to‘ enter into a treaty of commerce 
and alliartce between the King of Portugal and the Zamorin. 

rie accordingly moved his ships nearer to the city, and landed the goods,. 
He next requested permission to leave a factor at Calicut, who might attend 
to the Portuguese •interest. But this proposal was treated with rage and scorm 
The Moors even beijt^ th<? fickle Prince so far to their will, that he seized 
Gama’s goods, and put the two men, who had the charge of them, in prison. 
Gama, having in vain solicited redress, seized the first vessel he found entering 

into 
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into the port, in which there were six of the principal men of the country. 
These, with their nineteen servants, he retained as prisoners,’ and sent the 
people belonging to the vessel to give, notice of their capture in the city. Soon 
after, he weighed anchor, and stood out from the port under an easy sail. 

The sight of the ships under sail raised such a clampur among the friends of 
the captive noblemen, as obliged the irresolute Zamprin svgain to change his 
plan of conduct. He sent the seven Portuguese hostages on bQai;d, and now 
requested that a factor might come on ShoVe to rdispese of the goods. But 
Gama, thinking such a Prince unworthy of respectful treatment, answered ♦hit 
he woujd-not now 'send, any factor, and inaistM bn the .rostor&tioa of his goods, 
^which were aocordh.g'y. sent' off to '^him.‘, 

; T .e Mf o sh iherchah' seeing G ma trjanmb ever afl jthefr if I"; .esojved 
to pour out tjieir vengeance upon Monzaida, vho was ‘'obliged to pcion J* 
his properly/ ard with'^reat diflfeculty estaped f sii'p Gainn re- 

ceived lu n with the kindness ho had* so d arlv mc''* ' h j (i catriedt hnn to Po j- 
ugal^ wl?n‘c he 'ibtahied fci^c compensano-* f^r laoi/hce he had ' ’.nl 
bccaaie a C^hrlslun. Gama,. withou i . Ian ;Uig tht aptives, ,then s 

order to leave the coast *. • 

A calm, which immediately emiiti.* feeemed to p'^esetit an opportuiiiVv oh 
renge to the Zamorin ar 1 the Moors. Sixty merchai . vessels* filled with a^m^d 
men, rowed out to attack him , and rus small f etc soon £u’'roup.dvd D) 
enemies, who appeared resolutely d^tenrined t'* boa’':, notwiihsrmuiif^ the 
carnage his. shot made among them. The Pyrtiigue^^e mU.st have bum o ei- 
powered by the prodigious superiority of numbers, if t\ie calhi hiC .lOL 
providentially for them, been quickly succeeded b'y'p storm, by ^ hirh most of 
the enemy’s vessels were destroyed, Y^hile the firmer built Po. fug .esc ships re- 
ceived little or no injury. 

Gama, after defeating some other attempts again-jf him, saileid fc’* the to:st 
of Africa, where he made the Moors of Magadoxa suffer for the hostility ol 
their brethren in India. He received refreshments from his friend, the King of 
Melinda, who sent an Ambassador with him to the King of .Portugal, and finally 
arrived in Lisbon with two ships and oAly fifty-five men. . And thus was com- 
pleted one of the most important voyages ever undertaken, which, rendering 
the intercourse between the nations of the East and the West more safe and 

* It seems presumable that the goods were rcry full up6n the^ infidelities of the Zamorin, 

restored on condition that Gama should liberate say nothing of tfiis apparent breach of faith in 

the captives. But the Portuguese narrators the conduft of Gama, 
of the events of this important yoyage, though 
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pr?icticablc, has effected a complete revolution m the commerce and policy of 
the world, • 

Though Gama's ships brought home no cargo, their return filled Lisbon with 
transports of j9y. The Portuguese now thought the rich commerce of the 
East, with all its dependent branches, secured to them, and proposed nothing 
less than to become imm^ately the first commercial and maritime power in the 
world. King. Manuel, sensible that nothing but superior force could guard 
his subjects against tfie malice and ogposition of the Moors, prepared a. fleet of 
thirteen ships, with fifteen hundred men,^for the next voyage. He gave the 
cohimand to Pedfb Alvarei 4 ^ C^ml,» and instructed .him "to preserve, friend- 
ship with the Zamorin, if possible, and*to isk his* permission t® erect -a fort, 
for the projection of the PoWgues^. against the malicious attacks of the MoerSt 
but, if that ^Mhce* should .act as perfidiously as befoie, he was«tq m: e use of 
fui*'’ bring liim t, reason.- TI 2 Ambassador, of Melinda, anfl the captives 
brctight to hy Gama, embarked In the.flect. 

Cab a!, r^tLi being driven b# . storm ufion ^he coaet Of Brazil, of which, 

• * » * * ^ 

i.Awuhstanding the. claim put ii ivr Martin of Nurembu^*g, we must b.Qlieve 
he was rh^ - rst .idreoverer, and after losh.g some of his ships by tempests, vi- 
sited tho fVi^ndly Ki> ^ pf Melinda, add landed his Ambassador. There he 
took on boaru wo prlot‘^> and proceeded ror Calicut, where he arrived with 
only sijs ships in Augjist* 1500. , * . • 

rfij Zaiuoriii sent two of his courtiers and a Guzerat merchant onboard to 
welcome the Admirdl and (Cabral, in return, sent on shore the captives, with 
u. e of'kJs officers, wfio demanaed that six principal Brtimins, whose names 
had been furnished by MohzaIJa, should be sent onboard as hostages, -before 
ttie Admiral wuuld tn^st h’mself on shor^. After much delay, during which 
the good impressions, made upon the Zamorin’s mind by the report of the kind 
tieatm, nt the eaptives TiaS rniet with at Lisbon, Were effaced by the persevering 
maii'.e of the Moors, a treaty was concluded, by which a house was granted 
for a factory to the Portuguese supercargoes, who were appointed to, manage 
King Manueks merchandize ; and it was stipulated that, their ships should be 
loaded in twenty days, and in preferenCe to all others. 

In the mean time the Moors, who seem never to have found any difficulty ii| 
rendering the Zamorin subservient to their designs, persuaded him to ask 
Cabral to attack a large; ship belonging to Ceylon *, which, he said, was coming 
• • 

* Barros says the ship belonged to Ceylon; others say to Cochin. The difference k immaterial ; 
but Barros, being the old^^t author, merits the preference. 
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to invade him, and also had onboard a valuable war elephant, which the King 
of Ceylon had refused to sell to him. The Moors flattered themselves, that 
an engagement with this ship, which .was very large and full of soldiers, would 
very much weaken Cabral’s fleet. But they were utterly confounded, when 
they saw the great ship brought in as a prize ^by onp of the; simllest of the 
Portuguese vessels, which the Admiral had selected, for tl]e action on purpose 
to impress the natives with a high idea of the superioritiy of European naval 
warfare. Cabral now . found by the pris^nets, that the 'invasion of Calicut, 
and the story of the elephant, were mere fictions^ and that the commander 
of the great ship had b^en advised by the MOors to be on bi^'guard against the 
, Portuguese pirates, who, designed ah attack upon him. The Admiral thereupon 
tbok the most effectuarmethod to convince the Ceylon captain^ that theV.had 
both been iipposed upon : he restored the ship to. hiih, and*" even paid for 

<i * ^ c 

the damage she had Sustained in the *combat j and thus he converted a 
plot formed for his destruction, into an opportunity of displaying his power and 
generosity ‘ ** 

Instej^d of the stipulated twenty days, three months elapsed without dfe 
Portuguese ships obtaining' any cargo. During that time the Moors had bought 
up the goods at advanced prices,* and ‘dispatched seyeraj of their sliips. The 
Zamorin, upon Cabral’s complaint of the breach of agi^ement, laid the blame 
wholely Vrpon the Moors, and authorized him to load his .own ships out of their 
vessels, upon paying them what the commodities had cost. The Admiritl was 
unwilling to proceed to such an act of violence ; but, behig urged by Correa, 
the chief of the facfory, who made a formal protest t]iat thb neglect' of the 
King’s-business should be imputed solely to the.Adrhiral, he seized a vessel be- 
longing to a rich Moor, when she w^s going out of thccharbolir. The Moors 
immediately proceeded to open hostilities. A mob of several thousand people 
made a furious attack upon the Portuguese, in which ‘Correa, the adviser of the 
seizure, and about fifty men, were sacrificed to their fury. ’ Cabral expected 
the Zamorin would make some excuse, or attonement, for this violation of the 
peace : but, finding juone offered, he next day attacked ten of the largest 
Moorish ships, slew (it is said) six huhdred of their men, and* made thcb rest 
slaves onboard his own ships. Having taken out the merchandize, he set them 

* Such is sometimes the generosity of con- the service of the English East- India Company, 
querors. But it would have been more gen- was asked by the Mogul General to assist him 
erous, as well as more just, to refuse to attack against the Portuguese, he refused to attack 
the people who had never injured him. On a the ships of a nati®n, with whom his own na- 
fiinilar occasion, when Captain Oownton, in tion was not at war. 
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on fire Jn the night, and next nwming began a bombardment of the town in 
revenge for the slaughter of his pftople. Thus was the Portuguese trade with 
India begun in violence and bloodshed. . 

Cabral, hav^g satisfied his revenge, sailed for Cochin, where the fame of his 
generosity in restoring ,the ship procured him the most friendly reception. 
Commercial arrangements were immediately settled to his satisfaction ; and a 
house was appointed for a factory. The Kings of Cananore, Coulan, and some 
other places, sent Ambassadors to Cabral, inviting him. to their ports but h^ 
chose to fix his staple at Cochin. . . • 

The Zamorin,*feager to .be^reveligechupon Cabraf, sent a 4 arge fleet, carrying 
1500 men, to- attack him at Cochin :/but his commai\ders, seeing the.Porti^. 
guese prepared to give then\* battle,, thought it best to*l*etreat.* . Cabral, leavir^ 
two factors ^ to* atteijd* to. the .King’s merchandize at* Cochin, ^sailed to Ca- 
nanore, where he completed* his loading. Tliere also* he left factors ; and re- 
ceiving onboard an Ambassador, sent' from the King of Crangan6re to the King 
of Portugal, ‘he sailed on the 31st of July 1501, with frill cargoes of spiced and 
other goods. . , • * . 

Before CabraJ arrived in Portugal, King Manuel had sent out three vessels 
to Indial but, senjiblp fr'om the information he now received, that so small a 
fleet could perform nothing effectual, he fitted out twenty more in the year 
1502, and appointed rhe' great Yasco da Gama to the command of them. He 
also qbtained the Pope’s bull, or grant, which conferred upon him the title of 
^ Lord of the navigafron, conquests, and trade, of Ethiopia, Arabia, Persia, 

‘ and rfidia a litle stijl retained by his successors. • • 

The views of the court of Portugal seem to have been now lesi directed to 
commerce than to the establishment of^a domineering supremacy in all the 
countri^ and seas of Africa and Asia ; an undertaking equally unjust, and im- 
possible to,be», accfomplis*hed by the scanty population of so small a kingdom. 
Corresponding witb such views* was the conduct of Gama, who, after he passed 
the Cape of Good Hope, ^ranged along the African .shore, and compelled the 

Mohamedan Princes to acknowlege themselves tributaries to Portugal. He 

• • • 

also*attacked all the vessels he met witH, belonging to the* Moors of Mecca *. 
When he came qear the Malabar coast, he took thirty persons out of some 

♦ The Moors, or Mohamedans, living in zambic, and Mombaza, on the African coast, 
all the countries bordering on the Indian ocean, were of the communion of the Moors of Mecca, 
were divided, at least by thc*Portugue8c, into . The King of Melinda was of the opposite 
two classes or sects. Those who so violently sect, and perhaps for that reason friendly to 
opposed them at Calicut, those of Quiloa, Mo- the Portuguese. 
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vessels belonging to Calicut, intending to use them as instruments for enforcing 
the Zamorin’s compliance with his demand for the restoration of the merchand- 
ize plundered in the insurrection wherein Correa and his men lost their lives. 
He actually proceeded to hang those innocent prisoners, and sent their dead 
bodies on shore with a declaration of war, which he fo}lowed up by bombarding 
the city for some time previous to his departure. 

On his arrival at Cochin, he found the factors left there by Cabral highly 
pleased with the condyct of the King of chat place, who steadily resisted all 
the endeavours of the Zanjorin to detach him fromethe Portuguese interest. At 
Cochin and Carianore he loaded twelve of ^lis ships with Hch cargoes, with 
which, after defeating two fleets sent against him from Calicut, he returned to 
Portugal. . ' • .... 

Gama left six ships under the command of Vincente Sodie, with express 
orders to protect Cochin against the Zamorin. But Sodre, regardless of his 
orders and the remonstrances of .the King’s factors at Cochin and Cananore, 
sailed away for. the Red, Sea, with an intention, to plunder the rich ships trading 
to Mecca, and left the most faithful ally of Portugal to be (destroyed by an ‘ir- 
ritated enemy, whose power he was utterly unable to withstand. Foitunately 
for the interest of Cochin and Portugal*, Sodre was drowned in a tempest : and 
the officer, who succeeded to the command, immediately resolved to return to 
the station appointed by Gama. Before he peached the fndian coast, he fell in 
with a Portuguese fleet commanded by Francisco Albuquerque, with whom he 
immediately, proceeded for Cochin, the King of which was closely besieged in 
^ a small island, Or rock, the only territory then remaining to him. The sight 
of the.Portliguese fleet put the Zamorin’s army td flight, and 'reinstated the 
King of Cochin in his dominions, without a battle ; and Albuquerque, by a 
donation of ten thousand ducats to the unfortunate Prince, exalted the fame 
of •the generosity of the Portuguese as high as Ithat of their irresistible 
power *. 

Albuquerque, after hawg sufficiently humbled the Zamorin, granted him 
peace on his promising not to molest the King of Cochin^ and to restore, or 
make compensation for, the merchandize belonging to the King of Portugal, 
which had been plundered by the Moors and others in the tumult, wherein 
Correa was killed. Then, putting one hundred and fifty men, with one ship 
and three barges, under the command of Duarte Pacl\eco,* whom he charged 

^ It has been remarked, that Albuquerqtle, with the judicious disposal of this small sum, pur- 
chased the Indies for the crown of Portugal 
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to protect the allies of Portugal, he sailed for Europe, But neither he nor his 
ships were ever heard of, after* they left the coast of India. 

Pacheco, with astonishing valqur and success, scarcely inferior to the fabulous 
achievements of the knights of romance, repelled no less than seven invasions 
of Cochin by the numerous armies of Ae Zamorin ; who at last, despairing of 
ever attaining the gratification of his resentment, gave up the sovereignty, and 
became a kind of monk or hermit.^ The repeated defeats suffered by the 
Zamorin had i^ow delivered all *the^ neighbouring Princes from the vassalage, 
under which they had hitherto been held by him, and also transferre*d the com- 
merce, which had enricdied ^^im Aid Ws subjects, to their pbrts. 

The succeeding IPortuguese commanders Continued to act, as if they telieve<^ 
(perhaps they did believe) bull gavq them an undoubted right 
to plunder ^nd^tyrai^nlze over all Princes and nations, who were ^ot Christians, 
The cities of .Quiloa * and Mombaza on the African cbast were destroyed, and 
th^ countries made tributary to’ Portugal. ’ Portuguese forts were built on the 
coasts of Africa and India : and when the* King of Cochin, like the Zamorin, 
exchanged the care§ of sovereignty for iihe tranquillity, or slumber, of a. life of 
religious retireixient, ^the Portuguese commander, in imitation of the Consuls of 
antient Rdme, invested ^he new King* with* the insignia of royalty, ^and made 
him profess himself awassal of Portugal. 

The •compulsive trade*, which^the Portuguese carried on by the terrdr of their 
cannon, was the entire and sole property of the King t* Notwithstanding the 

. *. ♦ heavy 


' * A black cat determiRcd tln^fj^te Quiloa. 

The King had promised to attend Almeyda, 

( the Portuguese Viceroy^ but was deterred 
from his purpose by meeting this ill-omened 
animal upon the^way^ t^tliin^ less than the 
destruction eff the city, and the deposition of 
the King, could expiate tpe crime of aisappoint- 
ing the Viceroy, who immediately created a 
new King, whom he objiged to promise tribute 
to the King of Portugal. * « 

f* Doctor Smith, the author of ‘ Inquiry 

* into the nature and vaufes of the wealth of na» 

* tionsy and some other respectable modem 
writers, appear not to hav^e known that the 
King of Portugal m*onopqlizcd flie East India 
trade into his own hands But, though the 
early historians of the Portuguese transactions 
in India, agreeable to the prevailing spirit of 


their age, passed very slightly over commercial 
affairs, which they thought less dignified sub* 
ejects than slaughter and pillage, there are not 
wanting sufficient proofs to establish the fact. 

Castaneda, who went to India on purpose to 
collect materials for iTis work, says [L.v, c.8o] 
that the Chinese took four vessels loaded with 
pepper, sandal wood, and other merchandize, 
belonging to the King of Portugal. 

Osorius (perhap^the most accessible author, 
as he wrote in Latin) expressly mentions tlie 
King's commerce, the King's merchandize, 
and the King's factors, in pp, 73, 75, 81, 91, 
III, 247, &c. &c. 

Duarte de Meneses, Viceroy of India, wrote 
an account of the laws, revenues, expenses, 
&c, of the Portuguese dominions in India, 
which is abridged by Purchas in his Filgrimsy 

Z.ix, 
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heavy expense of arming and manning all the ships in a warlike manner, the 
frequent losses of ships^ and the mismanagement and frauds to which the royal 
monopoly was undoubtedly exposed, so prodigiously great was the saving in 
freight by the new conveyance, that the trade of Venice was almost annihilated, 
as soon as it became generally known in Europe, that, the spices * and other 
rich productions and manufactures of India could be had much cheaper in 
Lisbon ; and that city immediately became the resort of traders from every part 
of Europe. The merchants of Lisbon, incited by the spirit ‘of commerce which 
now enlivened their city, carried their Indian commodities to Antwerp, then 
the great entrepot between the north and .soCith parts of Eufope, where they 
jnet with the traders of, all ' the northern kingdoms, who,- glad to see those 
cdstly tirtlcles brought so much nearer to them, and sold so much cheaper than 
formerly, bought more largely of them than they ever iiad'done before, and 
carried them Home to thOir own countries^ where • the greater abundance and 
lower prices of them enlarged the demand prodigiously. By these means 
Lisbon became:, whaf Venice had bOen, the richest commercial city in Europe. 

The diminution of their sales, and the reduction or annihilation of their 
profits, were not all the evils the Venetians suffered from the commerce of the 
Portuguese. The predominating power of that nation in the East no\C^ r'eiidered 
the supply of Indian merchandize by the antient channel of conveyance 


X.ix, where in pp, 1526, 1527, maybe seen 
the pay of the officers of the King’s ships, 
and of thte ovei seers and factors of his goods. 

1 Linschoten, a Dutchman, who sailed to Ind- 
; ia in tlie year 1583 in a Portuguese ship, also 
gives an account of the pay and privilege of 
the officers and men on board the King’s ships, 
< and observes that the purser was appointed by 
the liing’s secretary, and the officers of the 
ship by the Admiralty : be also informs us that 
the cargo was stowed by the King’s people, 
who were not under the controul of the captain 
of the ship, and every article brought onboard 
was registered in the King’s books. After 
Portugal fell under the dominion of Spain, 
some merchants purchased a farm of the mono- 
poly of pepper from the King, so as not to 
, exceed five ship-loads annually, whatever pep- 
per might remain after loading them being sent 
to Lisbon in other ships for account of the 
King. The illustrious merchants, the Fuggers 


and the Vclsares of Augsburg also purchased 
permission from the King to have some pepper 
brought from Indi^ for their account, under 
the management of iheir own factors, to whom 
the Kin^’ assigned Cabin'S and 'provisions in his 
sliips. See pp. 4, 150, 160, 162, 459,^ of 
I'lsh Translation of himchf^terC s Voyages. 

The only liint of the Royal monopoly of the 
East-India trade, given by Raynal, is in V. i, 
p, 189. ‘ Le sucre, le tabac en poudre, le 

‘ poivre, le salpftre, Ic^ perles, le bois de sandal 
^ ct d’aigle, que la Couronne coutimie a acJieter 
‘ ct a vendre excl'isivement.’ , 

No account is anywhere to be found of Voy- 
ages from Portugal to India for account ot in- 
dividual merchants, as there are of English and 
French private traders. . 

* In those spices jvefe much more in 
demand than they nre now, and constituted the 
principal part of the imports from India. 
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through Egypt exceedin^y precarious, and enormously expensive. The Ve- 
netians, stung with resentment^ and disregarding ecclesiastical censures, entered 
into an alliance with the Sultan of Egypt, who not only felt his interest affected 
by the new turn the Indian trade had taken, but also saw with grief and anger 
the brethren o( his religion deprived of the commerce and empire of the 
Oriental seas, which they had enjoyed without interruption during many 
centuries. .He sent Maurus, *a Christian monk, as his messenger to the Pope 
and the King of Portugal,, and fcqtiired ‘them, in the imperious stile of an 
Eastern despot, to order aU Christians to abstain from navigating • the Indian 
Ocean, and interfering jn the trade .wi^h India, which belonged by antient and 
undoubted right to‘, hin\ and the other -disciples of»Mohamed. He threatened, 
if they would hot cqifiply. wjth . his desire, to put to death alUthe Christians i/i* 
Egypt and Syria, and *10 demolish all the churches In those countries, and the 
Holy Sepulchre itself. . • • , • ,* 

I’liese dreadful threats made no impression uporf King Manuel ; -and the Sultan 
prepared for -war. But he possessed no fleet ; ahd*Eg]^pt .produced no timber. 
Whether he was ignorant of the excellent quality of the cedars of Libanus in 
his Syrijin dominions, does not appear. But his Venetian friends, in ‘order to 
remove ftlhdidiculties* supplied him with timber from their forests in Dalmatia, 
and carried it and ’other necessary stores for him to Alexandria, whence they 
were flcjatkl up the Nile* to Cairo, and thence carried by camels to Sue;2 on the 
Red’Sea. * There a'fleet was built by Venetian carpenters, and strongly manned 
with choice Turkish*soldiers. But this armament, far more formidable than any 
ever yet encountered by the Portuguese upon the Indian Ocean, was, ifter several 
obstinate engagemenfs, firmlly defeated by the superior conduct and bravery of 
Almeyda in the* year 1508. 

In the year 1506 Alfonso Albuquerque and Tristan de Cugna sailed for India, 
where they extended the Portuguese empire by a rapid series of victories. The 
King of Ormus \tas invited by Albuquerque to put himself under the powerful 
protection of the King of Portugal : and, after his army, said to consist of 
thirty three thousand^ men^ was defeated by the Portuguese army, said to be only 
fouK hundred and sixty men^ he was obliged to bend to the yoke. A Portuguese 
fort*and custom-house were erected : and the duties upon trade were judiciously 
lowered. 

Albuquerque also compelled the new Zamorin to accept such terms of peace, 
as he thought proper .to prescribe, in consequence of which Calicut was com- 
manded by a Portuguese fort. He made himself master of the island of Goa, 
on which he ere£t(?d a strong fortification. He next attacked and subdued 

Malacca, 
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Malacca, the key of the navigation, and the grand central depot of the com- 
merce of the Eastern world. 

Albuquerque, intent upon establishing the dominion of his Sovereign in 
India, and augmenting the territorial revenue flowing from it, considered com- 
merce as only an inferior object. Aware of tli^ great uncertamty of receiving 
supplies of naval and military stores from Lisbon, he endeavoured to make 
India supply its own wants from its own resources. With this view he estab- 
lished Portuguese forts, custom-houses, and courts of law, af convenient distances 
on every part of the coast, and * extorteci tribute, from almost all the native 
Princes of the maijtime countries. Hayiqg chosen' Gga. for the capital of the 
Portuguese empire in Asia, ‘he thence ^issued his prdei‘s tq all the subordinate 
’governments: there he^eoined money for the circulation' of the Portuguese do- 
minions : and there he fixed many of his followers, w:hoin he persuaded to 
marry the women of the country. By his fostering care of this colony, it 
soon became great and populbus, and was able to supply recruits for the army, 
and ships for the navy, of PortugaU* 

Though Albuquerque, in the prevailing spirit of the age, esteemed commerce 
less worthy of his attention than conquest, he did not neglect, it : and he had 
the judgement (not to be expected in a warrior born'in the .fifteenth ceiUury) to 
perceive that light duties produce more revenue than heavy ones. He therefor 
lowered ,the duties upon trade, which immediately iiKreased so much as to 
double the revenue. ‘ ‘ 

He observed the commercial superiority of Malacca, situated upon a strait 
about mid-Vay between the two extremities of Oriental navigation ; and he 
detern^ed to make it the secondary capital of the Portuguese dominions in 
India. There also he established a mint, courts of law,^ and c/ther appendages 
of a great commercial city. He sent embassies to the neighbouring Princes, an- 
noijncing a reduction of the duties on trade at Malacca, and iiiviting a com- 
mercial intercourse, ' His offers were accepted, a^d the harbour of Malacca was 
again filled with vessels from China, and every othei; country and island of the 
Oriental Ocean. He also established a settlement in Ceylon, and sent out 
proper officers, who prosecuted discoveries among the femote Spice islands,, and 
other islands of the farthest East. ' . 

Albuquerque endeavoured to conciliate the good will of the natives, and to 
live in friendship with all the Indian Princes, most of whom were better pleased 
to have the Portuguese, as governed by him^ for ‘their neighbours than the 
Moors, whom he had expelled or subdued. The city of Aden in Arabia was 
the only place which he could neither gain by fair means aor subdue by force. 

Twice 
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Twice he attacked if, and each time was obliged to retire for want of military 
stores. * But, whenever any of the Moorish Princes endeavoured to recover 
what they had lost, tbey were constantly defeated, though their armies were 
much more numerous than his. 

It may be obferved, that the Moors, or Saracens, whose rapid torrent of vic- 
tories astonished and terrified the world in the seventh century, had long ago 
lost that superiority *of ^valour; which, combined with the ardour of their en- 
thusiasm, rendered /hem invincible., "Thdr military and naval force enabled 
them, however, ‘still to domineer oVfer the feeble natives of Hindoqjstan : but 
as soon as the Portuguese .appeared in ^ the Eastern .Seas, they were found as 
much inferior to them as they were*superio{ to the Hindoos, who rejoiced to 
see their oppressors humbled It was during'the firm and ygorous achninis; * 
tration of Albuquerque, and* only tKeir,-that the Portuguese might with justice 
use the.*prodd language of their historian, Paria y Sousa, who^*says, ^ The 
* trpphies of dur victories are not bruised .helmets and warlike engines, hung 
‘ on the trees of the mountains; but •cities, ‘islands, ^cl kingdoms, .first 

humbled under our feet, and* then joyfidly worshipping our government.* 
But, thqugh thisjoffy eulogiuni seems to infer that tho Portuguese treated the 
prostrafe, nations* with ‘humanity, it canngt be denied, that they very soon made 
the most arbitrary ^nd'tyfannical use of their superiority. Neither the Moors 
nor Hindoos were permitted to navigate the Ocean without purchasing^ a Port- 
uguese passport; and’ they were 'prohibited from carrying steel, iron, lead, to- 
bacco,* ginger, and pinnamon of Ceylon t* Nor was the passport always an 
effectual, protectipn agsUnst the rapine of a Portuguese crupper, \yho could easily 
find a pretence to elude’it, ,oy n^^de no scruple to violate it without givjn^ him- 
self the trouble of inventing a pretence. 

Albuquerque, one of the greatest meft who ever governed the Portuguese 

dominicfns in Asia, died on his return from Ormus jit the entrance of the harbour 
• * • . ' * 
of Goa in the *year 1515. In such veneration was he held by the Hindoos, 

and even by the Moors, in Goa, that it was usual with them to repair to his 

tomb, and, as if in presence of his shade, utter their complaints, and call upon 

God to deliver* them* from the tyranny of his successors. 

• 

♦ The vast superiointy of the Portuguese gather only 270 tons, not the burthen of one 
■aval warfare was eminently displayed, when modern sloop of war. 

Gama set at defiance the wf^ole united naval f For a copy of one of these passports iu 
forces of the Moors and Hiudposwith the guns the year 1611, sec Purebas^i PiJgrimit^ L, iv, 
onboard three imadl vessels, measuring alto- r. 10, $ 2. 


The 
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The cruelties of Soarez, Sequeyra, and Menezes, tHe succeedmg Governoce^ 
drove the natives to desperation, and encouraged the Princes, who had been 
deprived of Goa and Malacca, to attempt the recovery of them : but their un^ 
disciplined numerous armies were not able to stand againft the soldiers of Port- 
ugal. , 

Though the King of Portugal at first proposed to engross the whole trade of 
India to himself, yet most of the people in the ships,*' some with licences, and 
more without them, interfered very much.* with the royal Inonopoly, the profits 
of which soon fell to a level with, and sometimes .below, the expense of con- 
ducting a military commerce. The tracje /r(rm pore, m port in India, though it 
also nominally belonged to ‘the King, was chiefly in the hands of private ad- 
ventui'ers; and <t'^was» so lucrative, that the amiy and other departments of 
government service were deserted for it. ' But these free txaderSiSeldom scrupled 
to defraud those who traded with them, if they felt themselves strong* enough 
to do it with impunity, ' and ' frequently they procured their cargoes entirely, by 
plunder. By such acts of piracy they brought disgrace upon their country, and 
became a principal cause of the downjfall of the Portuguese empire in India.. • 

In Europe the Venetians, though their India trade must , now have been 
rather unprofitable, were still struggling to preserve it, in hopes of a. favourable 
revolutioh in the affairs of theEaft. They sent their' ships to the great mart of 
Antwerp with the spices and pretious drugs of India, along with other valuable 
merchandize provided by their own manufacturers and merchants. ’ But they 
could not long compete with the merchants of Lisbon, who, though they pur- 
chased from the warehouses of a royal monopolist, had such an advaf?tage in 
the 'easier carriage from India to Lisbon, and from Lisbon' to Antwerp, that the 
Venetians were obliged to desist from the competition. As a last attempt, they 
made a proposal in the year 1521 to ’the King of Portugal to buy all the spice 
he should import, beyond the quantity required for the consumption of his own 
subjects, at a stipulated price. But the offer was rejefted without hesitation j 
and, indeed, they could scarcely expect it to be accepted. • 

In the year 1517 Fernando Pedro de Andrade was sent with a fleet of eight 
ships to Canton, having onboard Th4)me Perez, wlio was commissioned by 
King Manuel as his Ambassador to the Court of China. From Canton Perez 
was conveyed to Pekin, where he obtained from the Emperor a permission to 
trade at Canton, Sequeyra, the Governor of India, afterwards sent Simon de 
Andrade (brother of Fernando) to China with fi\e ships. Simon, a monster 
capable of every enormity, immediately after his arrival fortified a little island 
near Canton, and began to treat the Chinese as animals of an inferior species. 
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ir He had suflfek^* the p^mishment due to his crimes, none would have needed 
to lament his fate. But unfortunately he escaped, by favour of a tempest and 
the superiority of European shipping, from the Chinese, who attacked him with 
a large fleet ; and their vengeance fell upon the Ambassador and his retinue, 
who were execjited as spies, and upon Alonzo de Melo, who, arriving after- 
wards in Canton wjth four ships, was seized and massacred, together with every 
person onboard his ships*. Such was the dreadful revenge the Chinese took 
for the crimes of onfe wicked commander ; and so the innocent suffer wjien the 
wicked are exalted to power.. Some y.ears after, thn Chinese so far ‘relented as 
to allow the PorfnguesQ to ‘trade,* npt.at Canton, blit at a «mall island^ called 
Sancian, near the entrance qf the Ghlf Qf Centon, ‘where they received Chinese 
mefehandize ih exchange .for spicery, gold, ivory, and pretioua stones. *. • 

After the^y hud carried pn their traefe'some time at their posf qn Sancian, the 
weakness of the Chinese navy * afforded them, an opportunity ef obtaining a 
better settlement. Aspirate had taken possession of Macao^ an* island situated 
in the Gulf of Canton. His flegts, superioi to those o:^ the Emperor, destroyed 
‘the trade, and blocked up the ports of the l^mpire. Canton itself was besieged 
by him*: and the Chinese, reduced to the greatest distress, were obliged to 
implore the assistance of the Portuguese, who with a few vessels defeated the 
tremendous pirate. ‘ The Emperor, in gratitude for this important service, gave 
them the ‘possession of a* small peninsula at the south end of the island.of Macao. 
There the* Portuguese built a town, established a Governor, a Bishop, a Judge, 
and other officers, and during their prosperity carried on a flourishing trade with 
Chinay Japan, Tonquin, Cochin-China, and all the countri^ and islands of 
the East. • * • • • • . ^ • 

In year* i524,Vasco da Gama arrived, for the third time, in India, 
having been selected by King Joao III, as the most capable person to remedy 
the disorders pf Indi 5 . • \le found the Portuguese trade much harassed by^the 
Moors, whose vessels, Being Jlriven out of trade by the Portuguese, were now 
employed in cruisirig against them, and were therefor called pirates. The 
preparations, madq by Gama for suppressing the Moors, were interrupted by 
the. deatlf of fhat conimandef in three months after his arrival. 

Henry de .Menezes followed the footsteps of Gama during his short govern- 
ment of thirteen months. After his death there ensued a period of civil war 
between various pretenders to the government, till Nunio de Cunha arrived 

♦ Every body knows that Commodore Anfon, the power of the Chinese government in Canton 
with a' single weather-beaten sixty -gun ship, set at defiance. 

I 2 with 
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with a regular commission. This enlightened Viceroy prohibited the priests 
from persecuting the Hindoos for not b^hg Catholics ; and he administered 
justice impartially to all persons, whether Portuguese, Hindoos, or Moors. 
Under his government industry was protected and rewarded, innocence was 
safe, and guilt was punished. Neither was he wanting in attention to military 
duties. He sent a fleet to block up the narrow entrance of the Red Sea, which 
confined the Moorish ships as in a prison. His lieutenants supported the 
Portuguese military honour upon every co&st of India, fte re-established the 
settlement bf the MoluccOsS. He acquired Diu, a ftrong post, upon which the 
Portuguese had cast a longing eye, ever since they firsU knew the advantages of 
its situation, from Badur, King of Guzerat', whom he assisted against the Great 
lyiogul. He accjuired ^ country adjacent to Goa, called (but,* I apprehend, 
rather impropeWy) the kingdom of Deccan, at the request, - as we are told, of 
the inhabitants. This transaction was followed by a multitude of sanguinary 
wars, in which many of the fences of the continent were engaged, and many 
hundred thousands of the natives were massacred. The ungrateful Badur, who 
was the chief instigator of those 'convulsions, after treacherously murdering 
Souza, the Governor of Diu, was killed by a Portuguese soldier : and his 
death put an end to the war, so far as the Portuguese were concerned, -except the 
petty hostilities against the Moorish shipping. But dreadful wars still raged 
between ' the Mogul and the Princes of Hindoostan, while the Portuguese and 
their allies enjoyed tranquillity and prosperity, the envy of all their neighbours. 
So much does the happiness or misery of a country depend on the virtues and 
talents, or the vices aiid follies, of one man placed at the head of it. 

A**very formidable, though not very numerous, force was now prepared, for 
the express* purpose of extirpating the Portuguese from India. Selim, the 
Turkish Emperor, had annexed Egypt and many other countries to his dominions. 
He^did not patiently endure the ruin of the revenues of E^ypt by the Portuguese 
commerce : and his desire of recovering the Indian trade tO that country was 
stimulated by some presents of the rich commodities of India, sent to him by 
Badur. By command of Selim, seventy stout ships, armed with cannon and 
all kind of military Stores, carrying 7,000 janisaries, and. manned by seamen 
collected from various nations, sailed from Suez under the command of Solynlan, 
the Pacha of Egypt. The Portuguese fort of Diu, destined to be the first object of 
their hostility, was defended by the garrison with the most resolute valour ; and 
was delivered by a dissension among the enemy. B]^ the artifice of an affronted 
ally, Solyman was made to believe that the Portuguese fleet was approaching 
with a reinforcement, whereupon he bravely put to sea with the remainder of 

hk 
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his army, and made the, best of his way for the Red Sea : but, not daring to 
abide the rage of his disappoi^ited^Sovereign, he put an end to his own life in 
Arabia. Such was the termination of ^ expedition, which, under an able 
commander, mjght have extinguished the Portuguese empire in India. 

Nunio’s virtugus and prosperous government of ten years was terminated by 
an order to return to Portugal, where a prison was intended by the King for his 
reward. Rut his death during the passage defeated the malice of his enemies. 

Noronha, the^ succeeding. Governor, enjoyed peace in conseque nce of the 
respect entertained by the Princes of thg country for the virtues of Nunio. lie 
was succeeded by*Gtephen da Gan^a^j the son of the discoverer of India, who 
fitted out a fleet at fjis own e;cpense, ‘wherewith he •sailed to the Red &2a jn the 
yeai;* 1541, in order tg Attack the.Moors of Mecca, the most formjdable mstfitime * 
enemies of Portugal. -‘Buf, as if the Court of Lisbon had deterniined never to 
allow art able or worthy Governor to accomptish what .he had undertaken, his 
expedition was interrupted by the appointment of a successor. • 

It was in the year 1542, during the shoh term oPGama’s administration,* that 
a Portuguese vessel, driven out of her qourse by a storm, discovered the coast 
of Japait. The ytrangers were hospitably received ; and refreshments arid stores 
necessari' for their repairs were furnished to them. Glfi Aq\p return to Goa they 
informed the Viceroy, .that a rich and populous country presented a nbble field 
for the.z'eal’of the inissionary and the industry of the merchant. Roth mis- 
sionaries and merchants availed themselves of the information. The former 
made many thousands of proselytes, who all fell martyrs to the jealousy of the 
usurpef*Taycosoma, The later exchanged some of the produce atid manufactures 
of Europe, and a gr&t quantitji of those of India, for the gold, th(r silver, ‘and 
the copper, of Japan, ^and made very profitable voyages. 

Martin Alonzo de Souza, the successor of Gama, a gloomy fanatic, per- 
secuted and rqurdered th^ Hindoos for not being Catholics. He oppressed 
the merchants ; and he quarreled with the army, who betamc licentious and 
mutinous. 

• • 

Joao de Castro, ^ Governor of more talents and virtue, arrived, when the 
Portuguese w^re at war with some of the Moorish Princes «f Hindoostan, whose 
Gontbined army was strengthened by 1 000 janisaries and 7000 other soldiers, 
sent to their assistance by the Turkish Emperor. The confederates made a fresh 
attack upon Diu, which was defended with an obstinacy of valour, equal to that 
displayed by the Portuguese in the preceding siege. In the ninth month of the 
siege Castro arrived with a reinforcement. He made a sally from the fort, and 
drove the besiegers ffom their works. He then carried the war into the dominions 

of 
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of his enemies, and obliged them to sue for peace, In order to prevent the 
^ ruin of the state, he prohibited the soldiers frpm becoming merchants.^ 

Castro was cut off by death in the midst of his successful career *, The next 
Governor enjoyed the pea^ce he had procured : but it did not last long. The 
continual piracies and cruelties exercised by the numerous Portugese navigators, 
Virho infested every creek of the coast in the double capacity of pirates and 
merchants, acting in either character according to circumstances,, rendered it 
impos§ible for the natives to be at rest : * acid a perpetual petty, but sanguinary, 
war was the consequence.^ 

The Turkish Emperor did not ‘desist,, fi?am his epdeaveurs to expell the 
Portuguese f^om India. But he was far from the scene ofr action and he was 
yi served by tli& Generals he employed. A fleetjfipm 3uez with ^,000 men, 
commanded liyPirbec, a famous piritb, plundered Mascate Jind\)rmus, but 
did nothing effectual. Pirbec, However, .hoped to purchase the /avouv of his 
master by a iarge^ present selected from the booty : but^ instead of approbation 
of his services, the. Sultan gave or/l^rs to strike off his head. Two other fleets 
were successively sent against the Portuguese ; but' these also did nothing 
effectual. So very mudi superior were the Portuguese to the. Moorish seamen 
in those days. IS 9)9$ \ « 

It wohld be tedious and disagreeable to relate, or tp read accounts of, the 
innumerable wars, in which the rapacity, the bigotry, and the lascivious tyranny, 
of the Portuguese involved themselves and all the nations of India. The general 
resentment at last produced an association of the Princes of almost every part of 
India and the islands against the cruel invaders of their dearest rights and their 
properties. * The King of the little island of Ijernale, on'e of the Moluccos, in 
revenge for the death of his father, murdered by a Portuguese^Governor, pro- 
cured this most formidable confederacy of Moors and Hindoos against the 
coxnmon enemy ; and even the Indian Christians of St. Thomas were provoked 
by the persecution^ of the Portuguese priests, who h^d lately got a tribunal of 
the inquisition established at Goa, to ally themselves with the enemies of the 
intolerant Catholics. Five years were spent in bringing their plans to maturity ; 
and it was agreed that all the confederaites should begili their attacks, '•accoring 
to the preconcerted plan, at the same instant. They actually did begin the^war 
in every quarter with great energy, and (if we may credit the Portuguese writers) 

* Cdstro wrote observations made by him dur- trees to Eurppe, 'which be planted on his lands 

ing a voyage in the Red Sea in the year I54I^ of Cintra, whence "they have spread over the 

whicli may be found in Purchases Pilgrtmes^LM^ south parts of Europe and dther countries. 

e, 6. He is said to have first brought orange • 


with 
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with arnues mo^t prodigiously numerous. But they only furnished an ad^itipi^, 
proof of the ine6Giciency*of a confederacy, composed of nations differing, iii: 
religion, language, manners, and interests. 

Though the confederates wete far from accomplishing the extirpation, or 
complete expulsion, of the Portuguese, they very much abridged their power 
and influence in India. *The King of Ternate expelled them from all the 
Molucco islands. Malacca was invested by a powerful army, led first by the 
King of Acheen, and afterwards .bjr»a female warrior, the Queen of Japara. 
The settlements m Ceylon were already almost lost in consequence of an. insult 
offered to the religjon'of the natives. The Moors, and even^the Hindoos, were 
now more expert than formerly in maritime^ affair^ and naval warfar^ • They 
had .procured artificers^ who *made artillery for them, aj^d instrycted them, in the • 
management of^themi , Their squadrons covered every part of. the coast : and 
it* was how 'not unusual to see Portuguese-*ships defeated, and* taken by the 
country cruisers. v . . . • • • 

In this declining state of the Portuguese ^pire in India, ^ the ministers of the 
infant King, Sebastian, thought *propcr (pqfhaps in idiitation of the Roman 
Emperors in the dedince of their power) to divide the government into three 
parts, '"f^he Porfuguese territories, from the entrance of the Red Sea eastward to 
the coast of Pegu, Wert; subjected to the Viceroy of India : the east coast of Africa 
was put under the charge of a Governor : and another Governor had^the care 
of all the posts and <erritories froih Pegu to China, The unity of councils and 
actiorf, essentially qecessary in territories so far removed from the seat of 
suprernp governpient, Vas thus rendered impossible. ^ ^ • 

The reign pf Sebactiin terminated in the year 1578 by a rash expedition 

against the Emperor of Marocco * : and Philip II, King of Spain, in abo*ut two 
• • . years 


♦ So •complete was slaughter of the 
Portuguese aqmy^n this ill-conctrted crusade, 
that not above fifty of them were left alive. 
Sebastian disappeared, and was generally be- 
lieved to be among the slain. But, though a dead 
body, covered and quite *disf§utfd with wounds y 
said to be the King^s, wias sent to Portugal, 
there seems no reason to doubt, that he was 
the very person, who in the year 1598 appeared 
in Venice, was afterwards made a galley slave 
by order of Philip', IJing of 6pain, the usurper 
of his throne, and at last ifturdered by torture 
on a small island near Palermo in Sicily. Not- 
withstanding the absence-of twenty years, dur- 


ing which he traveled to the Holy land in 
performance of a vow,^ his features were retog- 
nized by the Portuguese then in Venice. But 
there were much more indubitable proofs of hit 
identity; one of his arms was longer than the 
other, a mark utterly impossible to be counter- 
feited ; and he mentioned to the persons, who 
Jiad been Ambassadors to him from Venice and 
Spain, circumstances which could only be known 
to himself and them. The ridiculous pretence, 
that he acquired these secrets, the inequality of 
his arms, and the features of King Sebastian, 
by preternatural arts, must be in reality con- 
sidered as a confession of Philip’s conviction 

that 
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years after the disappearance of Sebastian, took possession of the kingdom of 
Portugal, to which he laid claim in right of his mother Isabella, the daughter of 
King Manuel. We shall soon see that thife union of the kingdoms accelerated 
the ruin of the Portuguese commerce and power in India. 

Soon after Philip became master of Portugal^ he observed that the revenue, 
arising from the dominion and commerce of India, was annihilated by the frauds 
of the numerous agents employed. It appeared also, that the value of the 
goods shipped in India onboard the King’s^ ships amounted only to about a 
million of crowns annually in Lisbon ; a sUm insufficient to defray the expenses 
required to supporf the government of the I^idian settlement?,. Being therefor 
unwilling to continue a losing trade, he made over the exclusive privilege of 
'tfading to India lirr the year 1587 to a Company Portuguese* merchants, in 
consideration of a certain sum to be ^ paid to hinl annually. JFIe retained the 
sovereignty of the territories in India, the appointment of Vicerajs and Gov- 
ernors, the command of the army, &c. so that he parted with no branch of 
his territorial revenue or power, \yh'ile he expected to secure to himself a 
revenue from the commerce, instead of a loss which had hitherto attended it., • 
The establishment of the Portuguese East-India Company excited the ftrongest 
discontent and resentment at Goa. If the privileges granted to the Company 
were to be fully carried into effect, the trade of the private adventurers must be 
cut dowQ to their legitimate profits, which were despised, when compared with 
those they actually made. All persons in the service of Government, from 
the Viceroy down to the private soldier, were illicit traders, and occasionally 
pirates. The coinm^tnders of the vessels, sent to collect the King’s re- 
venues, (,raded for themselves, and also carrieef gQods on freight for others, 
and by the later branch of their profits, sometimes cleared i oq,ooo crowns in 
one voyage from Goa to China and Jdpan *, The profits made by the Viceroys 
and other officers of high rank were great in proportion to their power ; for all 
idea of regulation had been for some time given up ; and men of broken fortunes 
solicited appointments in India for the avowed purpose of. re-establishing their 
affairs. Armed vessels were also fitted out to cruise against the Moors and 


that the person, whom *^he persecuted and 
murdered, was really his own cousin, and the 
rightful Sovereign of the kingdom he had taken 
possession of. A good account of this very 
extraordinary, and most infamous, affair, though 
taken from Parrino, a servile Spanish writer, 
may be found in Swinburne* f Travels in the Two 
Siei/ies, VA.p, 328. 


♦ Tlie ships which went to China were of 
very great burthen. Linschoten mentions" one 
of them of 1600 tuns [^P'oyagesy p, 160 of EngL 
translation'] ; and in the year 1604 the Dutch 
took a Portuguese, car rack of 1400 tuns on her 
passage from Maj:ao, with 700 men and lOO 
women onboard. [^Purchas^ L, v, f. 15.] 
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others, whom they called pirates, the commanders of which availed themselves 
of their commissions, and their ^mS, to plunder all who were too weak to resist 
them ; and sometimes, deserting from the service of their King, they entered 
into the service of the Indian Princes, or set themselves up for independent 
Princes. * ^ '• 

To add to the g^eral distress, there arrived in the year 1594 an order from 
the Pope and the Catholic King to convert the infidels by force. Such an order 
was in fact a copimiSsion to murder senS plunder ; and the pagodas, or temples, 
hitherto the sacred and inviolable depositories of the wealth of India, which 
even the ferocioO^ bigotry of the* ^^ohamedans had respected, were, despoiled 
of the accumulated riches pf a loAg. succession ‘of ages. The native^ with 
horror beheld 'their .most Sacred rites trampled upon*; and •th^ir mind§ wese 
filled with tjie ^ost rbot^d defestation of the perpetrators of •atrocities, dayly 
committed against their property, their lives, *and their, religion. • In every part 
of India the oppressed people wfehed for a change,* to cfiect which, though they 
wanted courage and talents to ^iccomplish k for th*emsjlvefi, they would gladly 
co-operate with any^ Power, who should. ofitT to relieve them from the intoler- 
able yoke of tho Portuguese. The conduct of King Philip in Europe wiis now 
bringing forward the wished-for relief. • 

That fiigoted Prince was determined that his subjects in all parts df his vast 
dominions should regulate their religious faith by his standard. His subjects in 
several parts of th*e Netherlands, thinking their religion a matter which con- 
cerned only themselves, chose to be Protestants. Such presumption in subjects 
was not to be endured^: King Philip sent the Duke of Aka with'a s’trong army 
to convert the heretics by military execution ; and finally he did convert them 
into independent Unitgi States. The Netherlanders, or Dutch,- having very little 
land, depended entirely upon their fisheries, trade, and navigation, for their 
subsistence. While Porti\gal was a separate kingdom, their ships resorted, to 
Lisbon for the purchase of East-India goods, with which* they, served all the 
northern countries of Europe : and, after that kingdom fell under the yoke of 
Spain, the Dutch , still sailed to Lisbon under neutral colours, which the 
Portuguese gfadly wipke'd at. But Philip, knowing that their power to oppose 
him' depended ’ entirely upon their success in trade, resolved to reduce them to 
poverty by depriving them of one* of the best branches of it, and with that view 
seized their ships in Lisbon, and ordered the Portuguese to have no intercourse 
with them. Bdt the consequence of his blind and barbarous policy was the 
very reverse of what he expected. The Dutch^. deprived of tlie supply of India 
goods at Lisbon, resolved to seek them at the fountain head ; and in the year 

1595 
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1595 four Dutch ships sailed rqund the Cape of Good Hope, aud arrived at 
Bantam, then the chief town of the island of Java^ There they immediately com- 
menced hostilities with the Portuguese, and laid the foundation of a power and 
commerce in India, which, in no very long space of time, completely eclipsed those 
of the Portuguese, and remained unparalleled #^by th9se of any age or country 
till after the middle of the eighteenth century, when the English Company rose 
to a superiority, which, it is hoped, they will ever maintain. 

In Jyne 1602 the fir^t ships belonging to the English EaVt-In^a Company ar- 
rived in India, under the cpmmand of Captain Lancaster. The English, as well 
as the Dutch, being at war with Spaing Captain Lancaster* sailed with three of his 
ships,, to^eth^r with a Dutch ship, •on .an ^xpeditio;i against the Portuguese, in 
which they tooh sfship of 500 tuns, richly loaded.: Biit.^excbpt in this one instance, 
the English Cq^pany’s commanders waged no war \^ut ki thein own defence. 

The Portuguese,* stung with resentment for the invasion of tlie trade arid 
navigation, wWch . they had so Iqng esteemed their own, and enpged at • the 
thought of the natives^ discovering that there were other nations equal, or 
superior, to them in the art of war,* practised against the English and Dutch *ali 
the treacherous arts, which the Moors had used against their own predecessors, 
and used every endeavour to persuade the natives to join with them ‘against the 
intruders.*' But the deep-rooted hatred of the natives, who ’rejoiced ‘to sec that 
thdr oppressors were not invincible, generally baffled* their perfidious, arts, as 
the valour and conduct of their enemies defeated their open hostilities. 

The Court of Spain paid little attention to the affairs of Portugal, arid still 
less to those of India t, which did not, like the American continent, send home 
cargoes of gold and silver, then thought almost ihe only riches. The Portuguese 
in India were now mostly natives of the country, of a mjxed rsfce, in wjiich the 
Indian blood predominated ; and being but nominally Portuguese and Cbrist- 
iaas, they cared little for the country or the religioii of ‘their forefathers The 
Viceroys and all the other officers of government gave their whole attention to 
the accumulation of wealth, without paying the smallest regard to the justice of 
the means. Every captain of a petty fort acted as an independent and absolute 
Sovereign ; and every captain of a vesael was an indefiendent pir^ate** Govern- 
ment was dissolved or disregarded : intestine broils and insurrections Were 
common occurrences t • anarchy and universal corruption marked the ap- 

♦ In the three years {1620-1622) that Her-. f The gpldsmiths anji the mercers of Goa 
nan de Albuquerque was Viceroy, he never went to war, a«d^ while they were fighting, 
once received any letter of ^ instruction or in- the officers of justice took the opportunitry to 
formation from the Court of Spain.. rob the shops of both parties., 

proach. 
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proach of inevitable rum, even though no other Europeans had ever found the 
way to the Oriental seas. But ndw the Dutch were beginning to, make strong 
and permanent establishments in the Oriental islands, and received every year 
such reinforcements from Holland, as plainly showed that it would be impossible 
for the declining power, of the Portuguese to oppose them. The English also, 
though they had hjtherto contented themselves with unfortified factories in a few 
ports, were so very much superior to the Portuguese in maritime warfare, that, 
wherever they, endountered them,* they put them to. flight with astomshing 
facility •. ... 

In the course ‘of a few 'years th(j Portuguese lost many of their settlements. 
The Dutch, intent upon reducing thekpo^er^ but still more keenly bent upon 
the' abolition of their* commerce, blocked up the mo'ilth of the Tagus ‘in the 
year 1606,^ and prevented any, supplies from being sent to India from Lisbon f. 

In India the Dutch, the Mogul, arid the native Princes, 'in whose eyes they * 
were now become contemptible, harassed tbem^ with perpetual* hostilities. In 
this state of -affairs the commerce of the Portuguese East-India Company *<iould 
not be very prosperous. Many of their* ships were taken by their enemiea: the 
derangement of their affairs obliged them often to dispatch them at improper 
seasons,* in consequence^ of which theywere lost at sea : and thus it frequently 
happened* that in a whole year not a single ship arrived at Lisbon from India. 

By the*misfortune§ of their trade the Company were rendered unable to make 
theif regular stipulated payments to the King of Spain, who, in his regret to see 
himself impoverished, Jnstead. of being enriched, by his Indian dominions, sent 
an ordvjr to A v^zedo,, the Viceroy, to make the government 'support itself by 
putting every office to safe to die highest bidder, which was in fact abandoning 
the Portuguese* empire in India to perdition. 

The measure of the extorsions, murders, and persecutions, of the Portuguese 
in Ceylon waanow full.’ ,The Dutch, who had* visited the island in the year 
1603, and seen enough to make them anxious to possess the rich trade of it, 
arrived in force in the year 1632. The natives joyfully assisted them against 
the Portuguese, litlje supposing that they were only changing their oppressors, 
though their’ destruction of the plantations of cinnamoh, the most valuable 
production of the jsland, might seem to proceed from a desire of rendering their 

* The accounts of the disgraceful defeats of f Grotius \^AnnaL p, 685] says the Dutch 
the arrogant Portuguese fleet's by small handfuls East-India Company contributed a great sum 
of English seamen are afisdlutely wonderful. . to the outfit of the blockading fleet, wliich con- 
Some of them will be briefly noticed in the sisted of twenty-four government ships, besides 
history of the English cdmmeice with India. privateers. 
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country less desirable to' foreigners. The attack, of the Dutch seems, 
to have re-aniniated the valour of \the^Pbrtuguese. They resolutely 
defended every 'pass and every fort, and after losing all their other settlements, 
made a brave defence In Columbo, which, after a siege of seven months, famine 
compelled them to surrender in the year 1656 to the Dutch. 

' In Japan the Dutch also supplanted the Portuguese, J)ut there only as 
traders, the policy and power of that empire having never permitted any 
foreigners whatever to assume th^ slightest shadow of aufhority in their 
country. The Japanese had soon become dissatisfied with the conduct of the 
Portuguese; though, being unwilling tcxieptive themselves bf the advantages 
of theiv trade^ they overlooked thbir pride, their , intrigues, and the zeal of 
their priests in detaching' the people from their antieht religion. But for s 6 me 
time past the, Dutch had also freqjuented their ports;, and, as they puld afford 
every commefcial accorrtmodation as well 'as their rivals, and did not presume 
to interfere with the religion , or. politics of the country, they vrere thought 
wortffy of the prefel*ence; and the Portuguese were expelled in the year 
1638.- \ 

While Portugal groaned under the yoke of Spain, the government of the 
Indian settlements was repeatedly put into the hands of the Archbishops of Goa 
and other prelates. These ecclesiastical Viceroys made no exertions to recover 
the sinkihg state of their Indian empire. 

Faria, the historian of Portuguese Asia, gives an account of 956 vessels, 
which sailed from Portugal for India, including those which made discoveries 
along the coast of Africa, from the year 1412 to 1640 Of the whole, he 
reckons that 1 50 were lost, and the number of people lost in them, he thinks, 
could not be fewer than 1 00,000 ; which is not improbable, dih many , of the 
ships were prodigiously large f, and carried eight or nine hundred men. After 
making every allowance for the want of that knowlege* of courses and seasons, 
which our modern navigators inherit from the experience of their predecessors, 
such a dreadful waste of life and property gives us but a wretched idea of Port- ^ 
uguese seamanship J. 

* ' • *■ * 

* The Appendix, No. I, contains the number He says, from his own observation, that^hey 

of ships fitted out every year for India. were generally over-loaded, lumbered, and top- 

+ The fleet, in which Linschoten sailed, con- heavy ; that they were, frequently not fea- 

sisted of five ships of from 1400 to i6oo tuns. worthy, and deficient in necessary stores ; and 

[^f^oyages, p. that not a fifth jp^rt of '“the people . onboard 

J Linschoten says that almost every year one knew the duty of feamen. pp* 150, 151, 

or two of the Portuguese India ships were lost. r66, 1 79, &c.] ^ / 
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In the yeatf 164b * the/ Portuguese, by a well-concerted plan, overturned the 
Spanish government in one week, and made the Duke of Braganza their King, 
by the name of Joao IV. The new .King paid more attention than his Spanish 
predecessors to the affairs of India : and perhaps a succession of vigorous and 
prudent Viceroys might have restored the decayed Portuguese empire, if they 
had had only the Moorish and Hindoo* armies to contend with. But the Dutch 
had now established theiriselves in mahy of the islands, and in some of the Port- 
uguese settlements oh the njain land^ in siich force, as cut off all prospect of 
success in a contest with the^n. 

For some time^after ^he- i’evoluMop tp Portugal, Great Britain was convulsed 
by civil wars ; and ‘the commerce of the English East-lndia Company was in a 
very langulshiiig state,* from ‘.which it did not recover •till the ^eiid of the seven- 
teenth century or rariier ^th*e beginniAg of - the eighteenth, when the two rival 
Companies were happily united : and^from th'^ period, xhe English’, though they 
long continued to make commerce their only objedt in Ridia, were»able to defend 
themselves against any force the Portuguese pould bring agajnst them, if thay had 
been inclined to hostility! But, as the m9ther country was in a great measure in- 
debted for her independence to the friendship and support of Great Britain, the 
Portuguese in India. were obliged to treat the English Company’s servants with 
civility : ind, indefed„ many of them, as if resigning all pretensidhs to the 
commefc^ of India, offered themselves and their vessels for employment to the 
English, v^ho made* use of them* in the Indian coasting trade. 

The King of Portugal had rescinded the privileges of the East-lndia Com- 
pany, .established during the Spanish usurpation, and resumed the* trade with 
India into his own hands.* .But as he found that the trade carried on^ by the 
Viceroys and all the other Officers in India, and by the officers and seamen of 
his ships, was extended so very much beyond the limitation fixed for it, that it 
render’ed his qwn trade prejudicial to him, as he bore all expenses, and ^hey 
bore none,* he* issued an order in the year 1687, entirely p’rohibiting all private 
trade between India and Lisbon. 

In the year 1731 King Joao V was induced to make a new experiment of a 
Company up6n a very cbntracted plan ^f operations ; for. they were allowed to 
send only one ship for a single voyage, which was directed to be to Surat . and 
the coast of Coromandel only. Such an adventure could not produce any 
very important consequences. 

In the year 1773 jing ' Joseph abolished the inquisition at Goa. He also 
abolished the high-sounding title of Viceroy, and substituted the more suitable 
one of Captain-general. He made new regulations for collecting the revenue, 

and 
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and ordered that the soldiers should receive their pay^ in money, the custom 
of paying them in necessaries, furnished by the^ captains, being the means of 
much abuse. These beneficial alteratibns, and particularly the suppression of 
the diabolical tribunal of the inquisition, might have effected some reformation, 
if there had been any spirit or energy remaining among thf Portuguese of 
India. 

t 

During the American war, the Court of Portugal permitted somQ individuals 
to fit out a few ships of about 400 dr ^60 tims, which traded from Lisbon to 
Surat, wheure the Portuguese have a small ‘factory. . But a very minute portion 
of the trade conducted by means of ‘thqsCj vessels belonged to the Portuguese, 
almost^ the whole of the cargoes being the property of subjects of the various 
powers engaged in the war, who' availed themselves^of the*^ neutrality of the Port- 
uguese flag. ' ' • * . 

From the^year -1500, when Cabral carried the first cargo of Ea^Jt-India 
produce to Lisbon, to thfc yeat- 1595,* almost a century, the Kings of Portugal 
had the entire monopoly of the tradf* between India and Europe by the Cape of 
Good Hope. During the first fifty ‘yes^rs there arrived' only about five ships an- 
nually from India. In the subsequent declining state of the Portuguese affairs 
in India, there arrived annually only thr/^e ships upon an average, till Portugal 
became sUbjeft to the King of Spain. During the Spanish donlinion the 
arrivals qiay perhaps be averaged above three : but the trade was conducted 
so irregularly, that there were some years in which not one ship arrived. 
As the goods brought into Europe by the antient channels of conveyance were 
much dearer fhan those brought by the Cape of Good hope,«we may-be as- 
sured that the quantity of them was but trifliag and thence it- appears that 
the whole consumption of East-India goods in all Europe was never any very 
considerable object, till the Dutch, and immediately after them the English, 
engaged in the trade. But as the domineering system, upon wijich the Port- 
uguese Government conduced their trade, enabled them to set tfieir ’own prices 
upon Indian as ’well as European goods, it is believed that the balance, which 
is now constantly against all the European nations trading with the Oriental 
countries, was for sonpe time in fiivour of Portugal, which made ’the' pretious 
metals more plentiful in that little country than in any other part of Europe 
before the American mines poured their treasures into Spain Tfor the benefit of 
the manufacturing and commercial nations. 

Of all the wide-spread dominions of the Portuguese ,in the Oriental seas, 
there remain now only a few settlements, of very little value, on the east coast 
of Africa ; and on the continent of Hindoostan they possess Diu afid some posts 

and 
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and factories of inferior* importance in the Gulf of Cambay, together with Goa, 
now, as formerly, the capital ®f the Portuguese dominions in India. They still 
have permission co reside at their settlement of Macao near the coast of China, 
but so much ynder the controul of the Chinese, that they may be reckoned 
subjects of the* empire,’ excluded frgm the society of their fellow-subjects. 

‘ The Portuguese settlers still fit out a few vessels, and send cargoes'to some of 
^ the neighbouring countries. Others l^nd their names, for a trifling consi- 
^ deration, to foreigners belonging ^{o the Canton factories, who reside part of 
‘ the year at Macao. These with more capital, credit, connectionsi and enter- 
^ prise, are mo re' successful,^ but're^uire to be nominally a’ssociated*with Port- 
‘ uguese in order to be allowed to trade froin the Port of Macao.’ '{^Stau 7 i- 
torCs Embassy^ F. iiv^. 434, ri/.] 

The, military spirit' of ^the Portuguese induced them to prefSpr a revenue, 
extorted by the rapine of conquest, and secured by the superiority of power, 
to 'the slower, but more permanent, advantages flowing from the mutually- 
beneficent exchanges of commerce. Like’ the Romans, whom they seem to 
have proposed avS tlje model of their imitation *, they were not aware that such 
a system contaitied in itself the seeds of inevitable destruction. The oppression 
and distress attending thf collection of the tribute, together with the sanguinary 
intolerance of their religious bigotry (wherein, however, they differed widely 
from the Romans) made all the nations of India look with longing eyes for 
their deliverance from Portuguese tyranny. The arrival of other Europeans in 
India at once destroyed the belief of their being invincible : and, in the present 
day, the total e!xpulsion of them from India is only prevented* by their being of 
no importance in the scale of Indian politics. In commercial imporfance they 
rank so low, that there is not, it is believed, one Portuguese merchant in Goa, 
able to ship goods to the value of ten thousand crowns ; and it may be ques- 
tioned, if thet whole t^ortuguese trade between that capital and Lisbon has' for 
a long time past amounted to ^^5 0,000 in a year. As an instance of the 
wonderful revolutions in human affairs, and especially in commercial affairs, it 
may be observed, that Portugal and the Portuguese colony of Madeira now re- 
ceive Indian produce and manufactured from Great Britaih. 

* When Don lAiis de Atfiide was hard intrepidity and political arrogance is ascribed 

pressed by the Moorish Princes, he refused the to the Romans. Joao dc Castro carried the 

tetms of peace they offered, saying, that he imitation of the Romans so far, that he revived 

would have no otRer p^ace than such as it the parade of their triumphs, leading the 

should be proper to make in the most flourish- captive generals and soldiers in chains behind 

ing state of the Portuguese affairs. Every his triumphal car through the streets of Goa. 
reader of history knows, that a similar spirit of 
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Of late the vast demand for cotton in Great Britain has enriched all the 
countries, which produce that important raw material, and among the rest the 
Portuguese colony of Brazil, which produces it of a superior quality. In con- 
sequence of the improvement in their circumstances, the Brazilians have very 
much increased their demand for the fine fabrics of India, which are as well 
adapted to their climate as to that in which they are manufactured. But this 
new demand has produced little or no increase in the trade of the Portuguese 
settlements in India, almost the whole of it ‘being carriecf to the British ports, 
and chiefly to Calcutta:- and as the Portuguese purchase their goods almost 
entirely with bulli'cTn, the trade is very bcnefitial to the.inhabll:ants of the British 
territories. < . " . 

/ Whether the femova'i of the Portuguese. Royal Family from Lisbon to Bfazil, 
which took place in November 1807, will prorluce.any change in the little rc^ 
maining trade of the Portuguese settlements in Ind a, time must show. 
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• INDIA. 

DURING many* centtiries the inhabitants of the Netherlands were distin- 
guished among the, 'nations of Europe By their assiduity and proficiency in 
fisheries and manufactures. ^These two branches of industry, being* nursed by 
economy, becamajthe' foundation .o^ gfeat carrying trade and an. extensive 
commerce, as commerce was* then in the world, when* long voyages Were un- 
known, and it \ "s tbcvight necessary to have aii entrepr^t between the northern 
and southern ej:ti amities of ’the west 'c'cast of Euro*pe, wheil2^the merchants 
of* DenmarkJ Sv^cdei*, and Norway, anight nteet with ^hose of Creat Britain, 
France, Sp?' ', Portugal, a id Italy. • • * * ^ • 

P^'fore the beginning of the sixteenth »?e]jtury^ Brug^ had been enriched by 
beipg the 'sea^ of ihis general trade. ^Bi>t in the year 1515 the English 
merchants removed Trom Bruges to Antwerp, whither* they were followed by 
most of* lh§ merchants of other countries : and thenceforth Antwerp became 
the chief seat of tlie frade of the western parts of the World. There the 
produce and manufactures of every country in Europe were collected .and ex- 
changed ; and thither *a Iso the merchandize of India was brought, partly from 
Venice*, but chiefly,. and afterwards almost entirely, from Lisbon. Though 
the merchants of. the various countries generally transacted their own business, 
a considerable. portloiT o*f if# must’ have fallen into the hands of the Netl\erland 
merchants, by vshich, and the necessary expenditure of a great concourse of 
people, vast sums of money remained in those towns which the foreign merch- 
ants favoured with theic residence. . , 

The Nelllerlanders, whose minds were expanded and ’enlightened by an 
intercourse with a variety of nations, were among ^the first to perceive the 
absurdities of the Roman-catholic religion, and great numbers of them 
embraced reformation: The King of Spain, who was then their Sovereign, 
resolved to establish an uniformity of religion through the whole of his ex- 
tensive dominions and, in consequence of this pious resolution, as his priests 
called it, and as hej we may presume, believed it, he persecuted with the most 
unrelenting cruelty all dftsenters from his own standard of faith 

* Before the people rose against their op- and the women by being buried alive. [^Gro/ii 
pressors, a hundred thousand of them were ju- Annah Btig, pp* 15, 17.] 
dicially slaughtered, the men by lire and sword, 
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Persecution is a very powerful engine,, which generally produces effects 
diametrically opposite to those intended by the authors of it : for it HiWminar« f 
and extends the religion it is employed to suppress, and it depopulates and 
ruins the country, whose prosperity and tranquillity it is expected to promote. 
As many of the protestants of the Netherlands, 'as could possibly withdraw their 
persons and properties frpm the Spanish dominion, went to other countries, where 
they could enjoy civil and religious -liberty : and, after the Hollanders declared 
themselves independent of Spain, Amsterdam and their other towns acquired 
great accessions of inhabitants, valuable by their opulence, and still more by 
their industry, who were, induced, by 'the wise Dutch, policy of allowing 
strangers to enjpy equal privileges with themselyes i}i respept to trade and 
manufactures, to remove to a land of civil and religious 'liberty. The ruin of 
Antwerp by, the Duke of Parma in the yeir 15I35, while 'it made a great 
additbn to the most valuable' class . of the population of Holland, also trans- 
ferred to that country the -superior knowlege of the 'A^oolen manufacture and 
the fishery, which had “been the chief means df raising Flanders to the greatest 
height of commercial prosperity. * - • 

After the year 1580, when Portugal fell under the yoke of Spain, the 
Netherlanders sent their ships to Lisbon under foreign fiags to take in Eaft- 
India goods, the great market for which was transferred from Antwerp to 
Amsterdam. Philip, King of Spain, judgihg truely that their commerce en- 
abled them to support the war against him, resolved to cut off that resource j 
and, in order' to strike at the root of their profitable trade in Indian goods, he 
seized all their vessels in Lisbon, alleging that he wanted them for his own 
service, and ordered his Portuguese subjects to have no intercourse with them 
upon any pretence whatever. ‘ 

, The blind and narrow pplicy of Philip gave rise, tci, or at least accelerated, 
the establishment 'of the East-India trade of the' Dutch. "I’liey could not 
possibly retain the general trade of the north parts of Europe, if their assort- 
ments were deficient in the important articles of spices and other East-Indian 
merchandize: therefor, as the King , of Spain had shut' them out from the 
only market in Europe where they could be purchased, they resolved to seek 
them at the fountain head ; and they did not apprehend that they should 
meet with any very formidable opposition from the declining power of the 
Portuguese settlements in India, which were utterly neglected by their new 
Sovereign. 

The merchants, who proposed to engage in the East-India trade, thought, 
that, if they could accomplish a passage to India by the northern parts of the 

\ world, 
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world, (which several English navigators had already attempted) they should 
have nearly as great an advantage over the Portuguese by the shortness of the 
voyage, as the Portuguese had . over the Venetians by the cheapness of water 
carriage. With this view three several voyages were undertaken in the year 
1594 and the two following years, ^hich, it is not necessary in the present 
improved state of geographical knowlege to say, were unsuccessful. 

While the merchants were anxiously expecting the discovery of their northern 
passage to the ;:ich’ countries of the\East, an accidental circumstance induced 
them to send out some ships*, in defiance of Papal and Spanish prohibitions, by 
the known route* round .the Cape^ of Good Hope. ^ Corhelius Hoiitman, a 
Dutch merchant, or navigator, who had by some means obtained milch in- 
formation respecting .tlie Portuguese method of conducting the trade oPIndia, 
being ii^ confinement In zu foreign country found means to «Qnd notice to 
some of his friends in Amsterdam, that, if the merchs^its, desirous of engaging 
in the India trade, would remit him a suin sufficient to relieve him from his 
distress, he would be glad to employ the knowlege ht had acquired in Indian 
affairs for the service of his benefactors: 

The ^necessary suni being sent to him, he soon arrived in Amsterdam ; and 
the merthants, whp *hfid /elieved him, formed themselves into a partr^ership for 
attempting the trade tx) India by the Cape of Good Hope, under the name of 
The Company FOR,RifMOTE Countries. With a capital of only 70,000 
gilders, they speedily fitted out four ships, carrying in all 62 guns and 288 
men, under the comiuand of experienced navigators, who, with Houtman for 
their commercial director, sailed from the Texel on the'^adof^ April i59j[. 


♦ Writers differ respectir/g the circumstances 
of Houtman^s conlincment. In the Copen- 
hagen edition of Savary’s JOiefionnaire de Com^ 
merce, [F. v, *col. *1609] he is said to have been 
a long time in the scrvicf of the Portuguese, 
whereby he acquired his knowlege, and that his 
imprisonment was among the Turks, by whom 
he had been taken in war.— Raynal \_Hist, 
Philos, et Pol. V. i, p. 200] says, that he was 
imprisoned for debt in Lisbon ; and he is ex- 
actly copied by the Duque de Almodovar, his 
Spanish translator., who has altered, and added 
to, his narrative, as* he saw occasion. Ac- 
cording to Sallengre d*une Hist, des 

Provinces Unietf p. 63] the Spanish Govem- 


4;nent, alarmed by his inquiries, ordered him to 
be kept in close confinement, till he should pay 
a large fine, which, it was supposed, he would 
never be able to discharge. 

Of these accounts we may venture to say, 
that the last Is the least probable j for surely 
the same jealous policy, which dictated his 
confinement, would •have refused to release him 
upon any terms whatever. 

It may be observed that Grotius \^Annal. 
Belg.'^ when relating the first Dutch voyage 
to India, does not mention Houtman ; and 
Purchas, in his Pilgrims^ does not say any 
thing of him previous to his embarking on his 
second voyage for India. 
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At Bantam they loaded their ships with spices, partly bought from the 
natives, but mostly plundered from the Portuguese. Having lost one of their 
ships, they arrived with the other three in Holland in August 1 597 ; and though 
the profit of the voyage was much reduced by the loss of the ship, their return 
inspired their countrymen with full confidence oT establishing a* successful trade 

with India. • 

<> 

Before the return of these ships another set of merchajjjits had associated for 
engaging in the India trade. But the t\^b Companies, wisely. considering the 
evils to which their interefts would .be expose 4 by competition in India and 
Holland, ‘agreed to unite their (locks ; "an^ accor/iingly eight ships, belonging 
to the‘United*Company^ sailed fpr India in the year 

•' Abbut the Same time many other merchants in* various parts of the United 
Provinces formed Companies for. the India trade, und'^ent out about forty 
ships in the year 1597 ai\d thq four following years. Four of these ships, com- 
manded by Oliver *Noort, sailed through the Straits of Magellan, and performed 
the first Dutch circumnavigation of the Globe*, Five others, which sailed 
about:* the same time (Summer 1598*) under the command of James Mahu, 
also with an intention of going round the Globe, were oblig'ed by storms to 
return hqpie from the Straits of Magellan. t . ' * 

In the Eaft Indies the Dutch were exposed to the hostilities of ^ the Port- 
uguese, and sometimes of such of the natives ^s the Portuguese could persuade 
to attack them. But in general they found the natives exasperated agaiijk the 
Spaniards and Portuguese, and disposed to give a friendly reception to any 
other Europeans, who would relieve them from their oppression. In ^Europe 
King Philip had made no effort to prevent the revolted Netherlanders from 
bereaving his Portuguese subjects of tfre monopoly of the valuable trade, which 
they had enjoyed unrivaled for aboui a century, till the year 1601, w.hen he 
seril thirty ships of. war to seize the outward-bound Dutch Eafl-India ships.' 
But this great fleet, falling in with eight Dutch' ships, not only found an ob- 
stinate resistance, where they thought they had nothing to do but take prizes, 
but were finally beat off with disgrace. 

The great number of ships sent out by the several Dutch Companies, though 
by their strength they supported the cause of their country against the 
Spaniards and Portuguese, prejudiced tHeir commercial interest in India by 

* The chief pilot of these ships was art was killed by thp ‘Portuguese on the coast of 
Englishman of the name of Melis, who had Africa ; but his papers were foupd very useful, 
sailed round the Globe with Candish. He when the <hip8 got into the ^uth Sea. 
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their competition^ when* the vessels of two or more Companies happened to be 
in the same port, and also at home by the interference of their sales. But the 
Dutch, with their characteristic sagacity, soon ' discovered this commercial 
error ; and th^ States-General, as soon as the necessary preliminaries could be 
adjusted, united all the •smairCoinpauies into one, to whom, on the 20th of 
March 1602, they igave a charter, securing to them for the term of twenty-one 
years the exclusive privilege of tradings to India, and investing them with power 
to commission Gov'ernors and others officers, build forts, maintain garrisons, 
and make war and peace iit all countries .beyond the Cape of Good Hope. 

This great Company being fofmtd*out of a number of* smaller ones, who 
were desirous -of retaining shares of the trade under, their ownr management, 
and in their own ports, it wjs determined, in order to accommodate all partiec, 
to establish .six* different chambers^ each of which should have a .proportionate 
share of the management. Upon this plan, theijiercljants of 

Amsterdam subseribed *3,674,915 florins, and had *25 birectors*, 

Middleburg - - 4,333,882*- - - -• -* 12 

• , * . 

Delft 470,0(50 7 

j^otterdam' - - - 177,400 7 

Hoorn - - 266,868 ----- 7 ^ 

Enkhuysen - - 536,775 7 

• , • 

• Th^ whole cJipital being 0,459,840 florins, under 65 Directors. 

'rhe subscription* brought a great deal of money into Holland from other 
countries, and •also induced many opulent merchants’* of fhe Spanish pro- 
vinces in the Netherlands, ’and of other places, to remove with’thcir. e'ffects 
into tlu? Dutch* provinces, which thus received a great accession of valuable 
subjects and capital. 

The Company wer 5 s6 diligent in fitting out their first fleet, which consisted 
of fourteen large ships, that, they dispatched them in June 1602 under the 
command of Admiral Waerwyk. Near Bantam they were attacked by Don 
Andreas de Furtadg, a brave Portuguese officer, who had the better in several 
rencounters ; 'but, instead of accomplishing his purpose bf driving the Dutch 
out of the Indian seas, he was finally obliged to retire, and leave them at liberty 
to prosecute their voyage to the Molucco islands, the country of the best 
spices, which .were then the articles chiefly in demand in Europe. 

. 

* Of the 25 Directors of the chamber of are deputed from the cities of Harlem, Leyden, 
Amsterdam, 18 are chosen by the proprietors Dort, Gouda, and the provinces of Gelder- 
of stock residing in that city, and the other 7 land, Friseland, and Utrecht. 


The 
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The first fleet was followed by a continual succession of others, all strongly 
armed, which carried out soldiers to remain in the Company’s settlements. 
The power of the Spaniards and Portuguese declined, while that of the Dutch 
increased, in India : and the natives, very happy to discover t^at their Port- 
uguese oppressors were not invincible, gladly joiAed the Dutch, ‘as soon as they 
thought they could do it with impunity. , 

In the year 1602 the first ships of the j-iondon East-India Company appeared 
in India*: and the Dutch, who were in a greit measure indebted to the assist- 
ance of the English for the establishment of their independence, associated 
heartily .with them against the common entoiy, whom,' by their united efforts, 
they expelled 'from several of their settlements am^ng the Oriental islands, and 
porticdlarly the Moluccos. , . ' ' 

At length, .the Spaniards and the Dutch being both tired out! with the long- 
protracted war, negotiatipns were set on foot in the year 1 609 for a treaty of 
peace. The Spanish Commissioners insisted strongly upon the Dutch giving 
up the East-India trade; whereupon the Company represented to the States- 
General, that very great numbers of people of both sexes depended upon them 
for employment, and that the country was very much enriched by the money 
brought ip from other parts of Europe' by their sales, \yhich, witli 'prbper at- 
tention, might be very considerably increased. I'hese arguments had their due 
weight with the States-General, who assured th? Company.that they would upon 
no account listen to any proposal injurious to them. 

After a 4:edious negotiation, it was found that no defim'tive treaty of peace 
could be agreed upon, the Spaniards being still too lofty to ‘acknowloge the 
abSolutl^ independence of the United Provinces ; but, in order to have some 
respite from the horrors of war, th^y agreed upon a truce to continue for 
twelve years. 

Fn India little attention was paid to the truce on* eitfier 'sida The Dutch 
were driven out of the Moluccos by the Spaniards. But they soon recovered 
them : and they also suppl^ted the Portuguese in the trade with Japan, These 
successes, and the possession of many good forts and valuable islands, and of 
fifty large and strong ships, tempted them to depart from the moderation and 
justice, which had procured them the efteem and good will of the people of 
India, and assume much of the overbearing deportment, and the tyrannical 
and oppressive conduct, which had rendered the Spa,niards and Portuguese 
universally detestable. 

While the Dutch were so powerful in India, the English, almost the only 
other European nation who had presumed to encroach upon the claim of Spain 

and 
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apd Portugal to the sole dominion of the Indian seas, were in a very weak con- 
dition*. They had very few* ships, and no fortified settlements : and the 
Dutch, unmindful of bypast kindness and protection, availed themselves of 
their superiority in the Indian seas by frequently insulting and oppressing the 
Englifh factories. Notwithstahding ^ treaty of peace and friendship between 
the two Companies^ concluded at London in June 1619, which will be noticed 
more at large in the jjccount of the English.commerce in India, the Dutch drove 
the English Company’s people oUt *pf the islands of Lantore and Pulo Roon 
with circumstances of horrid* barbarity y and in February 1623 they* massacred 
all the Englishmen in ‘Amhoyna* A^ith the most diabolical tortures, .on the 
bare-faced pretence, that a ^mall handful of pen, not exceeding twenty, had 
conspired to expell them fjjbin four ^strong forts, g*arrisone& by five or sfat 
hundred soldiers • • . 

In January 1619 the English Company’s people Aove the Dutch out of 
Jacatra, a town situated in the large island o^f Jjiva, in which bo*th nations had 
factories. But the Dutch soorw returned hi greater forc^, and took the place 
from the natives^ tp whom the English had resigned it. ^ Koen, the Dutch 
commander, imhiedi^tely laid the foundation of a regular fortified city, which 
he called Batavia, .afid appointed it to be the capital of the Company’s territo- 
ries and settlements iit India, instead of Amboyna, which had hitherto been 
the seal of governmont.* 

In jthe year 1622, as the Company’s charter was nearly expired, some people 
in Holland became very active in propagating the doctrine of the pernicious 
consequence of* monopolies in .trade, and endeavoured To persuade the Public, 
that much more money hiighl be brought into the country by the trade* with 
India, "if it were laid entirely open, ^ut the States-General, observing the 
vast riches brought into the country by the Company, who in the space of 
twenty-one, ye^rs Had diyided near thirty millions of florins, being more than 
quadruple the original stock,* while the stock itself was rendered vastly more 

valuable by the acquisition of settlements, ships, and other indivisible property, 

• 

* In EArope* the Dptch* endeavoured to • account of the affair, and accordingly obtained 

slur over this abominable deed by publishing, little credit. In the year 1654 Oliver Crbm- 

in very general terms, •that there had been some well obliged them to make some compensation 

commotions in Amboyna, which the vigilance to the widows and heirs of twelve of the per- 

and prudence of the Governor had completely sons murdered by them, and to promise to 

suppressed : and affcrwar^ls. finding the mas- execute judgement upon the criminals, if any 

sacre universally execrated throughout all of them were living, which amounted to a con- 

Europe, they published^ some laboured apolo- fetsion of the fact, 

which were inconsistent with their own first 
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Md considering that a great revenue was derived from the customs on the 
Company 3 trade were by no means disposed to-resign what seemed certain for 

^ advantages promised by their opponents : and therefor they 

granted the Company a new term of twenty-one years, to be reckoned from the 
nrst day or January 1623. • 

The truce with Spain having expired in the year ^622. -the States-Genera! 

carrying.about 300 guns, against the Spanish set- 
tlemente in the South Sea, to the expense, of which the Company contributed 
largely. In this expedition they did .much mischief to the Spaniards without 
acquirmg any advahtage to themselves : -bdt they.incui-red merited disgrace by 
htagui^ twenty-one prisoners, because the Governor of, Callao reftised to pay 

tfie sum they demanded for their ransom,*.' ; • ’ ^ 

The Comp^y’s affairs continued to prosper-in India ^ .they 'sent out from 
thirty-four to forty-one, ship?,- and received home from twenty-five to thirty- 
four, annually, whereby they were enabled to make great and profitable sales 
at home : and an affair/ which appeared to threaten, the total destruction of 
their 4 rade with Japan, most unexpecttedly became the means- of improving it. 
In the year 1628 Peter Nuyts arrived in Japan as Ambassador from the Go- 
vernor apd Council of Batavia. But he, thinking, the" representVtiVe of a 
Sovereign Prince would be better received than the Minister of a Company of 
merchanfe, assumed the title of Ambassador- of the iCing of Holland', 'and as 
such he was presented to the Emperor, and was actually treated with .more 
respect than any person of his real character had ever been before. But the 
Emperor, Irarning from some of the Portuguese, then ,in Japan, that there 
was no^uch person as a King of Holland, was induced to examine M' Nuyts’s 
credentials very strictly ; and, after discovering the deception, he ordered him 
out or the country with disgrace. 

After Nuyts returned to Batavia, Koen, the Gove/nor-geneUal, rather im- 
prudently, appointed him Governor of the Dutch settlement at Tywan, a large 
island to which European^ have given the name of Borinosa. The port of 
Tywan being much frequented by Japanese traders, Nqyts conceived the notion 
of taking revenge upon some of them fo*r the affront he had suffered in Japan. 


* The Dutchj finding that this barbarous 
deed revived the odium brought upon them by 
the massacre of Amboyna, published a kind 
of vindication of themselves. They alleged 
that the Governor used them ill; that they 
were short of provisions, and therefor could 


rmt keep their prisoners ; and they could not 
set them at liberty, as they \yould expose their 

weakness to the Spaniards. But, they Hd 

propose to set them at liberty^ provided their 
avarice could have been gratified with the sum 
demanded. 
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In consaqueiice of this vise idea, he ordered the gimSi rudders, and sails, of 
two large Japanese vessels, bound tb China, which had come into the port in 
order to take in fresh water, to be brought on shore, in imitation of the treats 
ment of the Dut^h vessels in Japan. The Japanese were obliged to comply, 
expecting, howoyer, to receive ithem a^ain, as soon as they should be ready to 
leave the port. But the Governor, bemg determined to harass them, detained 
them till th^ proper monsoon for their passage to China was past. The Japanese, 
giving up their intended voyage to China, represented to the Governor, that, 
having lost the season for making their voyage, they pow only wished to return 
to their families, and offered a large bribe to induce him to let them gg. Find- 
ing the Governor inexorable/ they vTere driven to •despair, and dcterfnined to 
effect their deliverance by 'force, or perish in the attempt* The two. ships 
carried ftve hundred men. ^ fJine of thh principal merchants and officers waited 
upon Nuyts, and informed him, that -they had p^d the Chinese inerchants in 
the ‘preceding year for 25,000 pounds- of silk,^ which tHey wcye to have received 
this year : but they were willing to overl6ok that disappointment, if he would 
dnly allow them to go home ; and they, concluded by saying, that they were 
resolved. to go. .These nine principal men were attended by twenty^four oi the 
bravest haeu of the tvy6 ship’s companies, as servants, who had arms under their 
clothes ; and a hundr^ a&id fifty more dropt in by small parties into the court- 
yard, as if bnly anxious to know the fate of their petition. The Japanesedeaders, 
finding nothing to he clone by fair means, seized the Governor with his son and 
one of his counselors : and their men in the court-yard, having got the signal, 
immediately broke into* the house, and put to death evenjt person in* it, except 
the captives. .The gtirrison.inihe fort, as soon as they understood what*was 
going forward, began to fire upon the government house, and continued, dll 
the Japanese obliged Nuyts to order thefh to desist. They then fordfied the 
house, knd compelled <he Governor to assemble .the Council, in order to sub- 
scribe a writing, whereby they obliged themselves to restord whatever had been 
taken from the two ships— to deliver goods to the Japanese merchants out of 
the Gompany^s warehouse, equal in value to the silk which they had paid for in 
Chma— -Copland the rudders and sails o( all the Dutch ships in the harbour, in 
order to prevent an immediate pursuit-i^and to give five hostages for the faithful 
performance of thb agreement. Though the Dutch had forces more than 
double die numbef of the Japanese, they did not attempt to eng-age with them ; 
nor cQuld they prevail j^th them to abate one article of their demand. When 
eveiy thing was execut^' according to dieir de^e, they very generously gave the 
Dutcli the receipts pf the Chinese merchants, in virtue of which they were 

H entitled 
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entitled to receive the silk the Japanese had paid for.; though certainly they 
could not have been blamed, if they had rfetained that value, as compensation 
for the damage of above a year's detention^ 

When the Japanese arrived in their own country, they reported the whole 
affair to the Government, whereupon all the property of the Putch was taken 
into custody, and a stronger guard than the former one set upon their factory. 
But they were not maltreated in any other respect ; iid they were, not allowed 
to know the cause of .the change of conduct towards them, for their country- 
men, the hostages of Fortnosa, were kept close in. prison in the capital. When 
they represented t® the Emperor that they* should be ruined by their goods 
perishing in tjie warehouse, 'he ordered C6mmissioners'to make sale of them, 
and pay the proceeds to the Dutch, who could' nor conjecture what might be 
the meaning of this mysterious conduct. * They found means, however, to send 
information of their inexplicable situation by sqme Portuguese and ‘Chinese 
vessels to the Governor-general at Batavia, who, in order to obtain some know- 
lege of the affair, sent a vessel with a cargo to Japan. There the merchant, 
who had the charge of her, was permitted to sell h:s goods, receive a cargo iii 
return, and depart, without receiving the smallest information relating to the 
treatment of his countrymen. . ^ ’ 

In the' mean time the Governor-general, having got .notice of the affair by 
some other means, sent for Nuyts to Batavia. But no punishment was inflicted 
upon him till about three years afterwards, when Van Diemen, who was then 
Governor-general, resolved, as the only means to regain the favour of the 
Japanese GovernmeiU^ to deliver Nuyts into their hands, to be dispose^d of as 
they should think fit : and this resolution, which threw criminal into despair, 
was speedily executed. Upon his arrival in Japan his person was identified by 
some of the people he had detained*’ at Tywan, and the Japanese Government 
proceeded to consider, what they should do with their prisoner : but, after 
threatening to broil him on the coals, or nail him to a cross,' thtey permitted 
him to go about in the company of a guard, and resto-red the factory to all 
their former liberties, of which they had now (1634) been deprived during 
five years. Nuyts, v^ho had expected 19 be broiled or«crucified, was very happy 
to think that he was only to be obliged to pass the remainder of his life in Japan^ 
But in this also he fared better than he expected, or deserved. Among some 
presents, sent from Batavia to the Emperor, there was a very superb chandelier, 
which he saw for the first time lighted up on a solemn occasion. Being very 
much delighted with it, and learning that it was presented to him by the Dutch 
Company, he sent them in return a valuable present jn silver, which he 
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accompanied with ‘a gmt of some additional privileges ; and he moreover set 
Nuyts entirely at liberty. . ‘ 

In the whole of this transaction, who is to be stigmatized with barbari$m j 
Nuyts or the Japanese ? 

Upon the revpiutlon iij Portugal in the year 1640, the new King, Joao IV, 
entered into an alliauice with the Dutch, they being, as well as himself, at war 
with Spain and it was agreed that.both powers should retain whatever territories 
they then possessed/* But the inhabitants of Brazil, who, as subjects of Spain, 
had been invaded by the Dufch, and* had lived some time under theia dominion, 
thinking themselves now authorized, tQ transfer their allegiance to the King of 
Portugal, whom they considered as their natural and legitimate Sovereign, in a 
fewyears expelled th^ Dutch from their possessions in that country. In this 
revolt they were assisted by many of the Dutch inhabitants, who^ were renderecl 
tfneasy by the excessive parsimony of the Wesf-India CQmpany in their establish- 
ments : a memorable and forcible warning to all Tulert of the pernicious tend- 
ency of that .false economy, which seeks to-.obtam services .without allowing due 
tompensation for them. * ^ • 

' The loss of Brazil, while it ruined the Dutch West-India Company, was one 
of the'.nvtny event/, which have contributed to aggrandize the East-India 
Compan)’*; for the Court of Portugal, thenceforth turning their attention to 
that country; neglected .their dominions in the East, at the very time ujhen they 
stood most in need* of support a*g^nst the Dutch, whose thirst of gain and con- 
quest' being animated by their neglect, they gladly availed themselves of the 
revolt., of Brazil as ah opportunity of commencing hostilities^ and vigorously 
attacked the PortugiIes*e settlements in various parts of India. In the year 1641 
the important oity of Malacca, esteemed the key of the navigation of the Indian 
seas, was taken, after a siege of four mohths and twelve days, by means of an 
agreement with the Portuguese Governor, who was to receive 80,000 dollars 
from the Dutth, as the ’reward of his treachery, but, instead of that sum, 
received his death at their hands, they thinking that the easiest way of settling 
accounts with him. 

In the .year 1644 the Company obtajped a third charter, of twenty-one years, 
for which they were obliged to pay i ,600,000 florins into the treasury of the 
States-General, though their dividends had been smaller during the last term 
of twenty-one yehrs than in the early part of their trade, owing partly to the 
very great increase in the expense of their government and establishments, in 
India, and partly to the competition of the English and French Companies. 

The 
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The detnldid upon them for the Renewal of that privilege wsy^occasipned 
by a request of the West-India Company to the States that t^ey might be united 
to the Eafet-India Company, and promising^ though they acknbwleged them- 
selves ruined, to pay that sum to the treasury on their petition being granted, 
udnch they expected to raise by the advance upon tpeir 8toc|^ on making so 
advantageous a connection. The Kast-India Company, on whose prosperity 
they proposed to prop up their ovm bankrupt estate, vwre thereupon obliged to 
ofier a large sum to preserve themselves ‘from so pernicious an union. 

Philip IV, King of Spaip, being heartily tired of the war begun in the reign 
of his grandfather j Philip II, agreed' to. ackr.owlege the Statcs-General of the 
Low Countries as free and sovereign States, upon whom he should never form 
^y pretensions, and to maintain a perpetual peace* with* them. * By the treaty 
for this purpo^^ Concluded at Munste^ on the 30th o£ January 1648, it was 
stipulated that the Spaniards and Vhe Dutch should each retain possession of all 
the territories in America^ Africa, and the East* Indies, then occupied by them, 
and moreover, ‘ That the Spaniards .sh^ll keep their navigation in the East Indies 
‘ in the same manner they hold it af present, without being at liberty to go 
‘ farther * ; and the inhabitants of these Low Countries shall r^ot frequent the 
* places, which the Castilians have in the East Indies.’ *rhus were the East- 
India Company delivered from one enemy, though now hot a very formidable 
one, in the Indian seaS. . * ' . 

It was about the year 1650 that the Company began to establish their settle- 
ment at the Cape of Good Hope, which has become so important. Some faint 
attempts at* a settlement on the southern extremity of Africa had been made in 
former times by the Portuguese, by the English,, and by the Dutch themselves, 
who all deserted it : and it was thought no more of, till M' Van Riebeeck, the 
surgeon of one of the Company’s ship^, having attentively considered the nature 
of the country and its convenient rituation, laid a scheme for the settlement of it 
before the Directors, who immediately resolved to carry it into execution, and 
appointed Van Riebeeck to be the Governor of the proposed colony. He 
began by purchasing a portion of the country from the natives, for which he 
paid them to their contentment. A tow;p and a fort were built, and every other 
necessary improvement executed ; which, as all the materials were carried frpm 


♦ That is to say (though tiicy are unwill- 
ing to express it in clear language) that the 
Spaniards shall not sail to India by the Cape of 
Good Hope, but by the southern extremity of 
America, and go no farther west in the Indian 
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Seas than to their settlements in the Philippine 
Islands. It was. upon this article that the 
Dutch founded tlyir opposition to the Austrian 
East-lndia Company of Ostend. 
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Euroj[^ cost' ki tw^ty yiiarg the sum of twenty millions of florins. But die 
Company, who bec^mae more cpd more sensible of the growing importance of 
the colony, cheerfully submitted to the expense : and they have been amply 
repaid by the ^eat accommodation furnished to their ships in water, wood, 
fruits, and fresh.provisioiis, and the recovery of their people^s health after the 
fatigues of a long passage, besides a revenue drawn from the territory, after it 
was settled, .which was aferly equal to the sums expended for the government 
and defence of it, •* , . • * * 

The Company had aiready.made some efforts to establish a commercial inter-» 
course with China^ which Had been jm?ncces8ful. But having learned that the 
new Tartar * Sovertign of that empins had opened Canton as a free port* Jo the 
commerce of aH nations, amt finding that the envoys, wto hadAeen sent to that 
city by the Governgr-general of Batavisf, had received lome degree of encourage- 
rrfent from tfie Viceroys who governed the city and the .adjacent province, they 
appointed Messieurs Boyer and Xeysel their Ambassadors to the Emperor, and 
directed them to sail from Batavia to Can^pn with a lettei; and presents to his 
ht^erial Majesty, After a delay of some months at Canton, they proceeded 
upon the great .canal to Pekin, where after a tedious attendance, they were 
admitted, (^d of October 1656) to an audience of the Emperor, who received 
them civilly, accepted*th 5 r presents, and gave' them presents in refurn, but 
declined having any closer connection, though he gave them leave. to send 
vesvsels, not carrying altogether aHove one hundred men, once in eight years, 
to Caftton. This embassy and the preceding negotiations cost the Company 
305000jaels of silver (ibout rfi 0,000 sterling), [Voyage HoJianddis a Pekin^ 
en Voyages curjeux de^heve^ipt^ 7 * ii, 31, et suiv.'] The Company, 
by the bad success of their embassy, and the heavy expense of it, thenceforth 
paid little attention to a direct intercourse With China : and they could the more 
easily dispense with it, vaa the Chinese traders, who resorted in great numbers 
to Batavia, Supplied them abundantly with silks, tea, porcelain, musk, and all 
other kinds of goods, which could be procured in China, and took in return 
European and Indian goods, upon which they made as good profits^ as they 
could do by carrying them to China. ^ ^ 

% The Company's ships had visited Ceylon in the beginning of the seventeenth 
century ; and the*commanders, by promises of assistance had endeavoured to 
^uce the Rajah, ’or King, to throw off the yoke of the Portuguese, No event 
of any importanca followed these promises for many years, till Rajah Singah, 

* I here write Tartar ia compliance with custom, though Tatar is the more geouiae uame^ 

who 
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In the year 1653 the Chinese inhabitants of Tywah had entered into a con*- 
spiracy against the Dutch government, ^^hicb, being discovered by one of 
themselves, was quelled by the help of the original inhabitants of the island. 
But the Dutch most unaccountably neglected to bestow the necessary improve#^ 
meats upon their fortifications, which were in a very, bad condition ; and they 
were equally careless of conciliating the good will of their Chinese subjects 
by a mild and judicious treatment, and an impartial administration, of justice. 

Coxinga, the Governor of the maritime province of Tche-chiang in China, 
apprehending that he mjjght be unable to withstand the power of the Tartars, 
and disdaining to dive under their yoke, ,s»nt an ' Ambassador to Werbuigh, 
the Dutch Governor of TjrWan, to ask permission to retire with his followers 
Co the island, iir case he should find himself unable to' repell Ine invadeB ; to 
which the Governor answered, that he Shoulu be welcome to c^me himself, but 
that his followers could not be admitted. • ResoWcd not to abandon his faithful 
soldiers, Coxinga sent "a second messenger to :he island witli instructions to 
warn all the Chii^se inhabitants to. be ready in a n Jiith to come to his standard, 
on pain of confiscation of all tbj‘pr 9 pcrt/ belonging to them ui China, where 
they had extensive cofnmercial connections, and of bemg, put to , death if 
they should fall into his hands. His summons was obeyed by about half of 
the Chinese upon the island ; and, in order to distress those who remained, and 
also the Dutch, he allowed no vessels to sail for Tywan, and at 'the same time 
declared war against the Dutch. * * ‘ , 

Coxinga in the mean time made obstinate resistance against the progress of 
the Tartars, and with such effect, that the Emperor thought pi:oper to enter into 
terms, with him for a pacification, allowing him to. retain the command of three 
provinces, on condition that bis subjects should cut their hair short, which 
was a very galling mortification to ‘a people, who consider long hair as the 
iqost pretious thing they can possess. • . i 

The Chinese in ‘Tywan had now been a year and a half deprived of their 
trade with the continent ; and, being much distressed by the privation, they 
requested the Governor to send an Ambassador to Coxinga, and offered to 
defray all the expenses of the embassy and the presents. The Governor, as 
anxious for the restoration of the commercial intercourse as themselves, apr 
pointed one of the principal Chinese merchants to be his Ambassador for the 
negotiation of peace. But Coxinga, in resentment of Werburg’s late refusal 
of his request, now refused to accept the presents or admit the Ambassador to 
an audience. Nevertheless the Governor sent him a* second tiii^e ; and then 

Coxinga 


( 
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Coxinga granted peace, and the restoration of trade, after it had been inter* 
dieted about two years, 

, Whether Coxinga found himself uneasy in his situation in China, and wished 
to establish a more independent sovereignty in Tywan, or desired to revenge 
the affront formerly put *upon him by Werburgh,.we are not informed : but 
he resolved upon art invasion of that island, to which he was encouraged by the 
mformation’he had of the bad state of ihe fortifications on the one hand, and by 
the approved valour of his own veteran soldiers on the other. 

Werburgh, informed of ‘Coxinga^s intention, wrote to Batavia for succours. 
But, before they could .arrive, the Chinese .commander, who had deliberately 
prepared a fleqt of six hupdred vessels, well provide^l with qa^^non and other 
arms, arrived at Tywan (March 1 i), and immediately reduced some of the 
out fort^j, arid made himseff mav<ter of the town and adjacent, couhjry. He then 
sent a deputat* m of his prisci ^ i to the (Jovenior, offering, if Jhe would sur- 
render Fort Zeland, the principal strength in'thd island, to permit him and all 
tjie Dutch inhabitants to remain !n the •'ountry, and retain the whole of their 
property, but threatening, if his offer were not accepted, to give no quarter. 

Cojei,^ the Governdr of the fort, determined to hold out to the last j and the 
siege was \igourousiy carried on, both by r'^a and lend, when the sight of some 
ships from Batavia seemed to promise relief. Cawen, the commander of the 
ships^ actually did aU that could bd done to save the settlement. But a detach- 
ment of soldiers, who landed from the ships, and fought bravely, were over- 
powered by numbers, and obliged to retreat with the lo8S,,of four hundred mem 
Neither was the Comaubdo/e mjire fortunate in attempdng to force his .way jnto ' 
the harbour ; for one of his ships ran aground, and her men, to the number of 
four hundred, were cut in pieces by thcp Chinese ; and another of them blew 
up. The Commodore, (Jiscouraged from any further attempt to relieve the 
place, then -took onboard two hundred women and children, whr had found 
means to make their .escape, and returned to Batavia. 

The Governor-general immediately dispatched four ships to the relief of 
Governor jCojet, who, having sustained^ a close siege as lo^ig as it was possible 
.to hold out, was at last obliged to surrender (5 July 1661) : and Coxinga, not- 
withstanding his threat of giving no quarter, allowed the remainder of the 
garrison to go onboard the Dutch ships •. 

• Thus far in the account of the loss of was present. [Thevenot, f^oyagts i.] 

Formosa I have chiefly followed the narrative He differs in several particulars from Basnage 
of a person belonging to tfie Dutch army^ who and Neuville. 
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This was one of the severest blows the Dutch Company had sustained since 
their first appearance in India : for, besides the total loss of a most valuable and 
lucrative settlenjent, th^y were now destitute of a port of refreshment for their 
ships trading to Japan, and even ran a risk of being intercepted ; whereas, while 
they were masters of Formosa, they were able to controul the commerce of the 
Spaniards, the Portuguese, and the Chinese. The pnly consolation that they 
had, ^yas, that the Tartar Emperor of China, who may have considered Coxinga 
as a deserter, promised to restrjdn his power, and tP prevent him from annoying 
the commerce' of China aAd Japan. . 

If Co^jinga couli have prudently satisfied himself with (,he dominion of the 
valuable island, which had now fallen into his hands, and considered that his 
chief *duty as a §overeign .consisted in piy)moting the happiness of his subjects, 
his descendents might probably have been the^MonarcKs. of Formosa to this 
day ; .for the Tartar EnJperoi; had no claim or pretension upon it as Sovereign of 
China. But Coxinga, like most other conquerors, wanted to grasp at' too 
much ; and we find hirii soon after engaged in a war with the Emperor’s forces 
on the main land of China, where he seems to have intended to maintain himself 
in the independent sovereignty of the provinces, of which he had been Governor. 
This conduct produced an alliance between the Emperor and the Dutch, who 
sent a fleet of seventeen ships to co-operate with the Chinese forces, Coxinga’s 
fleet was not despicable, either in number, or in arms*; and he showed himself 
as great in the character of an Admiral as in that of a General. But in two 
fierce engagements the superiority of the European ships^ artillery, and nautical 
andjnilitary skill, finally prevailed ; and the fall of Coxinga in the second battle 
gave the victory to the Dutch. 

The subjects, or adherents, of Coxinga withdrew from the coast of China in 
two hundred and sixty vessels ; but the place of their retreat was unknown to 
the Dutch. - . « 

The Dutch believed they should now' find no difficulty in recovering Formosa j 
and therefor, leaving the improvement of their victory to their Tartar-Chinese 
allies, who had done nothing at all towards obtaining it, they sailed for that 
island. But there they were so ably opposed by Coxinga’s uncle, Savia *, and 
after\vards by his son, Tching-king-may, that they were obliged to give up the 
attempt, and return to Batavia. .. . 

( 

* Savia was a great Chinese merchant, so C9xinga. [^Repbri of the Company to the States* 
exceedingly rich, that his treasure was the chief General in the year 1664, Thevenoi*s Voyages 
means of supporting the military expenses of curisux, V, ii.] ' ^ 


Tching-king-may 
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Tching-king-may died loon after, and left his dominions to his son, Tching- 
ke-san, an in^t. Though no attack appears to have been made upon . him, 
either by the Emperor of China or the Dutch, during his minority, he resolved, 
when he came of age, to resign his dominions to the Empero’N In this resol- 
ution, so unwortjiy of the spirit of his ancestors, he presented himself in the year 
1683 before the Emperor, who accepted his resignation, and settled a pennon 
upon him ap an abdicated Prince. The Emperor, having thus made an easy 
acquisition of Formosa, sen; a strong Body of troops to occupy it : and neither 
the Dutch, nor any other nation, have ever made any attempt to wrest it out of 
his hands. •• * • , . " 

While the interest of the Company was suffermg by the disastrous events of 
the war in Formosa aftd upon the coast of China, they were* not forgetfol of 
the constant object of .-their wishes, thfe expulsion of the Portuguese, and, in- 
deed, of every rival,* from all parts* of IndiJi; and ip that they were more 
successful. • • * * • 

In the yean 1663 they sent a fleet to the coast of Malabar under Commodore 
Goen, who took Caulan*, Cananore, an^ Gochin, from the Portuguese. On 
the arrival of a ceinforcement from Batavia, the Rajah t>f Porca requested to be 
permitted to become *the vassal of the Company on paying the same tribute 
that he had paid to the. Portuguese. Cranganore submitted : and the*Zamorin 
of Calicut*, the King of Cochin, and some other Princes'of the coast, were ad- 
mitted to be the Company’s allies. Thus were the Portuguese in one season 
expelled from the coast of Malabar, whereby the sovereignty of a great part of 
it, and. the trade of the whole, were transferred to the Dutch.* 

In the end -of the year 1*666 ihe Governor-general of Bdtavia, alleging some 
cause qf complaint against the King of Macassar, sent a fleet against him* 
The Dutch, after plundering the countr^, sailed for Boutan, which was then 
invaded by thq army iftid fleet of Macassar : and, having defeated them, they 
sent 5,500 of the prisoners to cultivate a desert island^ made slaves of 400, and 
made a present of 5, boo to the Rajah of Palacca, their ally. 

The King of Macassar, who was a man of judgement and enterprise, per- 
suaded all the neighjbodring Princes to unite their forcesi, and make a gallant 
stand for their liberties against the common enemy. At the head of this 
confederacy he appeared so formidable, that the Governor-gaieral found it 
necessary to make extraordinary preparations against him, and to call upon all 
the Company’s allies, ^r tributaries, in the islands to assist him with their troops 
and vessels. Speelman, the Dutch Admiral, had under his command thirty 
Dutch an<L Indian •vessels, and twelve thousand men, mostly Indians. The 
^ 12' King 
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King of Macassar and his allies mustered an army of twenty thousand men. 
But the superiority of European artillery and <hscipline soon decided the fate 
of the war : and in November 1 667 the allies were obliged to submit, and send 
Ambassadors to Batavia to make terms as well as they could with the Governor-, 
general. 

' By the final conquest of Macassar and the neighbouring states the English 
and Portuguese were not only completely excluded from residing in those terri- 
tories, but also from obtaining the‘ spices, brought from the islands, which 
produce them, to Macassar and the neighbouring ports, where they used to 
find opportunities of purchasing them and thus was the monopoly of that 
pretious merchandize more completely secured to the Dutch Company than it 
had hitherto ever been. ‘ ,* 

In the mean rime the Company’s chafter was near expiring ^ and it was not 
without somerdifficulty, , and the 'payment of a large suni of money, that in 
February 1665 thej obtained a renewal of their* privilege, which was to be in 
force till the last day of the year 170b. 

As many people, who envied the prosperity of the Company, and of theii' 
servants, whom they sa^ return from India with large fortunes, insisted that 
a very enormous premium should be required for the renewal of th,eir charter, 
they took* occasion to explain to the States-General, \h^t their commerce was 
exposed to very great losses, great expense for convoys during the war, and, 
after all, to captures by the enemy, and to much uncertainty of the seasons in 
India, which in some years occasioned a total failure of the crops of parficular 
spices : they stated the expenses of their civil, military, and ecclesiastical estab- 
lishriients af above three millions and a half besides the great expense of 
maintaining wars againft their European and Indian enemies. The wealth ac- 
quired by their servants, whether obtained from the Company, or by their own 
private trade, was all clear gain to the country, as those gentlemen always chose 
to return home to enjoy their fortunes. The duties paid upon their imports 
and exports were also clear gain to the State, as was also all the revenue derived 
from the many branches of trade connected with, and flowing from, their trade, 
and the revenue derived from the consumption of the many thousands of people, 
to whom their trade, and the innumerable branches of foreign and domestic 
trade and manufactures depending upon it, gave employment. Therefor, as 

' This acebupt being taken from Thevenot^s 9,335,000 instead of 3,6)^5,000, it is uncertain- 
French translation, wherein the sum is given which is the exact real amount, 
in livres, and the total erroneously printed 
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the emoluments derived *by the State from their trade viistly eacceeded those 
which the partners of the Company received in their private capacity, the/ 
might with the strictest truth be considered as conducting a very extensive business 
much more for the benefit of the Public than of themselves. 

The following is the account* of the^ settlements belonging to the Company, 
at this time, as described in their report, presented to the States*General on the: 
2 2d of October 1664. 

Amboyna^ wit)i its' subordinate ‘islsends, which supply .the whole world with? 
cloves. • . • 

The Banda Islands^ which produce nutmegs and mace. 

Puloo Roon, ceded by treaty to {he English Company, who have* not yet 
takeh possesion of it.. * * • , • * • . • 

Ternate apd the other Moluccp islands^ which formerly produced the greatest, 
quantity of cloves : but the trees have been extirpated*. The Spaniards have 
lately abandoned their settlement on these islands.* ‘ • 

Macassar eiViA Manado^ bothjiear the* southern extremity of the island of 
t(?lebes. The Kmg of Macassar has ex|telled the Portuguese agreeabje to 
treaty. • • 

In th^ island of Timor a garrison. The few Portuguese remaining in the 
island are poor. 

In Rima there is ajittle trade ip rice and sapan wood. 

Af Martapura in Borneo the Company purchase some pepper and gold. 

In Sumatra the Company possess Jamby^ Patimbuany and Andrigiri. They 
have a'contract Tor th^ sole purchase of all the pepper^ produced on the west 
side of the island. The ftctory of Acheen is given up. ’ • . * 

Malacca^ a town lately taken from the Portuguese, is too extensive. It is 
proposed to contract the boundaries of it, in order to lessen the expense of the 
garrison. Tanacerim and Quadiansalang are posts dependent upon the govern- 
ment of Malacca. 

The factory in Siam has lately been withdrawn on account of some offence 
given by the King, .who has made an apology. 

For the same reason the factory is withdrawn fronC Ligor^ a place pro-s 
ducing tin. 

At Aracam the. Company purchase rice and slaves. 

Tonquin has been distressed by inundations, which have destroyed the silk. 
It is now recovering, eijd a factory is to be established. A good deal of gold^ 
brought from Yunan in China, is bought there. 


From. 
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From Japan the Company receive only silver arid copper, the Emperor 
having prohibited the exportation of gold. * The trade with Japan has lately 
been attended with the loss of several ships. 

It is expected that the Emperor of China will permit the Company to have 
a free trade, in consideration of the important) service they have done in de- 
livering him from so formidable an enemy as Coxinga,^ The Company’s 
people have been directed to fortify some of the islands lately Qccupied by 
Coxinga. . ' ^ . 

In CoroMndel the Company have a very important trade in cotton goods, 
which ^re sold pavtly in India and partly in Europe. They are bought at 
Pulicaiey 'where the Governor resides, at 'Negapatqn, a town lately taken from 
the Portuguese, ^t Maslilipatan, with its dependent 'post^ at Palkat, Datchtron^ 
Bincolapumet^ T^quenpatan^ and some small posts. ^ • 

In Pegu there ai'e posts at Ava and Setian. The trade of that courftry has 
lately been inferrupted by invasions# ■ 

In Bengal the Company have factories at Hooghly^ Cossimbazary Daccay PatnUy 
Pipmpatany &c. and drive a great trade in silk goods, cotton goods, saltpetre*; 
sugar, musk, rice, butter, &c. 

In Orissa some rice and other provisions are purchased 'for the supply of the 
garrisons in Ceylon. 

Ceylon is one of the most valuable possessions of the- Company.' It produces 
the best cinnamon, elephants of a superior quality, areka, ‘&c. The company 
have 2,500 soldiers in garrison at Columboy Punta de Gallop Negumboy Manary 
and Jafnapatanu ' ^ . 

At Tutacouriy on the coast opposite to Ceylon, the» Company have a trade in 
cotton goods, and a fishing for pearls. 

In Malabar the Company have Cochiny Cranganorey Coulany and Cananorey 
albtaken from the Portuguese, in the garrisons of which they^ have above a 
thousand soldiers. The country produces pepper and cinnamon of an inferior 
quality. The Zamorin of. Calicut and the other Princes have contracted with 
the Company to sell all their pepper to them. At Porca^ the Company have 
succeeded to all the rights and powers which the Portuguese had there. The 
English have been warned to withdraw from this station, but have not yet 
done it. 

The factory at Surat has the charge of the trade of Hindoostan and Guzerat, 
which is very considerable. There are dependent posts ajt Amudavad diUdAgra. 

In Persia there is an advantageous trade, the chief seat of which is at 
Gombroony with a dependent post at Ispahan* The Company have bound 

themselve^ 
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themselves to take six hundred bales of silk every year from the King of 
Persia at a fixed price, which -they find an unprofitable article ; and therefor 
they endeavour to diminish the quantity 

The factories, at Mocha and Bassora were given up : but that of Mocha has 
lately been resumed upon* promise of niore advantageous terms of trade. 

The settlement afc the Qape of Good Hope is merely intended as a place of re- 
freshment for the ships on their outward and homeward voyages-; and it 
abundantly answers that purpose. * \ 

The island of Mauritius fwas some time ago abandoned : but thd Company 
have lately sent people to . rcroccupy it. • • , 

In the island of Java th^ province of M*ataran supplies a prodigious quant- 
ity of rice. There is a factjDry at Jaj>ara. Batavia^ the capital of a 41 th^ 
seulements belonging * to the Company, becomes more populaiis every year. 
The adjacent country produces rice, sugar, and. all kinds oT fruhs, pot-herbs, 
&c. • • , . * 

Such were* at this time the extensive and •valuable territories occupied by the 
Dutch Company in .the Oriental Seas. • 

The .Government 9f Batavia took an opportunity of a disputed succession 
in the kingdom, or ’einpire, of Java \6 interfere in the contest. In the year 
1677 they, persuaded the Prince, whose interest they had espoused, to fix his 
residence at Kattasu^a^ where th^y. built a fort, and stationed a strong -garrison; 
and tLey even undertook to guard his person, whereby he in fact became their 
prisoner, though they ^tilP continued to treat him with all the exterior marks 
of respect and subnjission, such as pompous embassies, presents, &c. The 
King of Bantam, the only ‘Priftce in the island who did not acknowlegc* the 
supremacy of this Emperor, and had lately sent an embassy to the Court of 
Great Britain, took every opportunity to thwart the measures of the Dutch 
Company, >vh(^, however, . soon found means to reduce his country also t© a 
state of dependence. This Monarch, being well advanced in years, placed 
his favourite son upon the throne, in order to prevent those disputes for the 
succession which are very common in the East. The young King turned out 
such a tyrant, that his father repented df his choice, and wished to resume the 
sovereignty ; but the young man refusing to resign, he besieged him in Bantam. 
The young King,, almost universally deserted, thereupon solicited the assist- 
ance of the Dutch, which was immediately granted, and the old King was 
• 

* This was effected by presents to the King and his ministers, 
f Now called the Isle* of France. 

soon 
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soon defeated, and made a prisoner. The Dutch allies immediately took posses- 
sion of Bantam, and plundered the English and Danish factories, in the former 
of which they found gold, jewels, and other property, to a vast amount. They 
also recommended a Dutch Prime Minister to their King, and .never rested till 
they got the English and Danes driven, out of 'the country, which was accom- 
plished in the year 1683, after which they have had all the pepper in the island 
upon their own terms. Some subsequent insurrections afforded a 'pretence for 
augmenting the Dutch guards, and buildyig i fort for their resi/Jence, by which 
the harbour and the city are complet^^ly commanded. 

The.Company, in a steady prosecution of tKeir plan of drivih’g every European 
nation' out of India, besieged the t'rench settlement of Pondicliery with a very 
formidable military and n^ival force, and obliged tfle French commander to* sur- 
render the place to them on the 6th of September 16*93. They immediately set 
about fortifying it, whidh they executed in the strongest manner. But, quite 
contrary to their ‘expectation, they^werc obliged tc restore it, with all its 
improvements, to the French Con^pany by the treaty of peace concluded at 
Riswick in the year 1 697. 

On the nth 0/ August 1698 the Company obtained from the States General 
a new charter, to continue from the ist of January. lypr fill the end of the 
year 1740, on paying a large sum of money, which they could very well 
afford, as their trade had been upon the whole exceedingly prosperous for many 
years bypast. 

On the .last day of the year 1721 the Dutch Government at Batavia got 
information of a conspiracy for the total extirpation of alJ the Christians 6f every 
description in Java, which was to have been carried" into eflect on the very next 
day, '^fhe chiefs of the conspirators were Catadia, a Javanese, and Erberfeldt, 
z citizen of Batavia, the son of a Dutch father and a Mohaniedan mother, who 
wafe to have been King of Batavia, if the plot had succeeded.,* The King of 
Bantam, to whom they had made some overtures to procure his co-operation, 
chose rather to befriend the Company, to whom he was indebted for the support 
of his power, and even the protection of his person ; for he could not venture 
to live among his own subjects without !k guard of Dutch soldiers, rfe therefoi 
gave them all the intelligence he was master of, by which they were enabled to 
seize the principal conspirators without any disturbance, and take effectual 
precautions against any efforts of their accomplices. , About twenty of the, 
criminals were put to death in April 1722 with an extraordinary parade of 
horrible execution, which, it was alleged, was necessary to strike terror among 
people who think nothing of seeing a person put to death by any simple process. 

Erberfeldt's 
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Erberfeldt^s house was destroyed, ^d a column erected upon the spot, with 
an inscription in five languages* briefly relating his crime, and declaring that 
no house should ever be built there again. The Governor and Council then 
prudently desisted from any fiirther prosecution of the conspirators, whose 
names had beenVevcaled to them, that 4 hey might avoid driving the people to 
desperation. • , 

The next ‘event of importance which occurred in Java was another conspiracy 
to extirpate the Dutch, and lake possession of their property, projected by the 
Chinese inhabitarts of Batwa, who were# said to I 5 e able to muster ninety 
thousar'^ men. ^ were* not wanting some, however,' who veiumed to 

assert that it v’as ^a(hc*^a » Difi=;piracy of the DutoJi against the CJiinese, to whom 
thc‘y owed ver) largo sums ii laoney. . On the 8rh of Octobei; 1740, anci the 
followin^Y daj, t^u -c .wrs a* dreadfid massacre.pf the Chinese^, afid the quarter 
of the town o^f^pied by them was b rnt to asb^*s, bejng set on fire, as was 
raid, by d^.-nu'c os in ‘despair. ..lu nujnber of the Chinese slaughtered on 
this occa5 ) ‘ war estimated at •tweive thousand, bill:, according to some 
av''counts, not lewei than iniity thousand*; and the amgunt of property plund- 
cred fioi,n them wa" f^rodigiously great *. Whether the Chinese began the 
worh of ‘death by.i;/Uc>fcng the Dutch*, c i the Dutch, by attacking diem, it 
appears that t^he apprehension 01 danger from the Chinese vias very soon got 
over ; far they were* almost immediately after, encouraged to settle in' as great 
numbers a before ; and so strong is the thirst of gain among tlic Chinese, that 
they did not seem to te.afraid to trust their lives and properties to tho protection 
ol the iJutch Govcrngient, 

After the destruction of the thinese, the Government of Batavia thought 
it nccesstiry to send an embassy to the Emperor of China, in order to represent 
the necesoity of tlic unfortunate event, with a view to prevent him from reveng- 
ing the slaughiej of his subjects upon the Dutch at Canton# But the Ambas- 
sador was most agreeably surprised upon being told, that the Emperor took no 
concern in the fate of unworthy subjects, who had abandoned their native 
country, and the tombs of iheir ancestors, to live under the dominion of 
foreigners /or the greed of gain f. * 

. Long 


* The oiHcial acc( ui'it of this horrid affair, 
which was brought to Holland in July »74i, 
was very far fron'' beirg clesfr pr satisfactory ; 
nor has any better account ever been given to 
the Public. The Govemeyr, two members of 
the Council, and the fiscal, were deprived of 


their offices, and put in prison, in which the 
Governor remained till the day of his death. 
The property, which he shipped for Holland, 
was said to amount to half a million sterling, 
f With all due deference to the celebrated 
wisdom of the Chinese Government, it may be 

doubted 
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Long before the expiration of the charter, the Company solicited a renewal 
of it, which the States-General, for reasons nor known, for a long time refused 
to grant, and, after all, they only gave them a prolongation of one year, viz. 
from the beginning to the end of the year 1741. They remained without any 
proper renewal till September 1748, when they obtained a prolongation of their 
privilege till the year 1775. ^ r 

In the year 1764 the jealousy between the Dutch and the Rajah of Ceylon 
(or Emperor of Candy, as he is called) .which had often broken out in petty 
hostilities, brought on a 'great and, serious war. ‘The Dutch penetrated into 
the heart of the country, and got possesion of Candy, the* capital city, which 
the impossibility; of keying up a communication* with the coast soon obliged 
‘them* to evacuate, with the loss of foi^r hundred of their best soldiers,' who 
were cut off in their retreat by thje Candians. » • ^ ^ 

The command of tlip supply of salt accomplished for the Dutch what their 
military superiority could not effect. In the year 1766 the Rajah was compelled 
by the want of that important article to cede to them some inland* districts, and 
also' that portion of the ^oast which ha*d never been occupied by the Portuguese, 
whereby the unfortunate Prince was cut off from all connnunication with other 
parts of^the world, and reduced to the condition of a, prisoner in a large prison.. 
He also became bound to pay them an annual tribute of pretious stones, ivory, 
areka niit, betel leaf, and elephants ; to deliver all the .marketable produce of 
the island to them at stipulated prices ; and to allow no strangers to come into 
his dominions. In return for these ample concessions^ the Dutch engaged to 
supply the, Rajah with salt sufficient for the whole consumption of his* country 
without any expense, and to pay him a certliin p'art of the produce of the 
maritime country now ceded to them : and, in order to flatter his vanity, they 
gave him the title of Emperor of Candy, and even called themselves his dutiful 
su*bjects. c " , ‘ • t 

The possession of the territory, acquired by means of this treaty,, put into the 
hands of the Dutch the valuable fishery for pearls on the west side of the island.. 

This oppressive treaty was followed by a long succession of petty hostilities,, 
in which the Dutcli were generally successful, though .they never' were able 
completely to subdue the Candian mountaineers. At lengthy both parties being 
convinced of the inefficacy of their struggles, they sunk into a state of inactive 
mutual hatred. 

t 

» 

doubted whether they ought not to encourage feed them, that the horrible crime of child- 
emigration, as the number of their people is so murder is publicly tolerated, 
eery much beyond the power of the country to 


About 
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About the same time the Company*s forces in Java were employed in a war, 
which carried their dominion i» that island to the greatest extent. The district 
of Balambuang, at the east end of the island, which had never hitherto attracted 
tKeir attention, was now invaded, and, after a warfare of two years, was sub- 
dued in the year 1768. . The Anfortuiyite Sovereign of this country and his 
family were transported to the Cape of Good Hope. 

In the year 1775 the Company’s charter was allowed to expire. Their trade 
had been for sonje time in a declining*state, which had obliged them to reduce 
their dividends from twenty t© fifteen^ and afterwards -to twelve and a half^ per 
cent ; and they were unable, 9r at least not willing, to pay sudh a large premium 
as they had usually done for the renewal of their^ privilege. The States-Geheral, 
haviilg taken time to.examinje the affair, consented in*the year 1776 to i^nevr 
their charter /or •thirty years for .a payment of two millions of florins, together 
with a further payment of 360,000 florins every year. In consequence of the 
renewal, the Company’s stock ifnmediately rose nineteen per^rent. 

The misfortunes of the Company were •increased by the war with Great 
Britain. In July 1781 Commodore Johnstone took and destroyed five of their 
homeward-bound ships and one of their outward-bound. In November Sir 
Edward *Hughes and*Sft Hector Munro took Negapatan ; and thence they pro- 
ceeded to Ceylon, where they made themselves masters of Trincomalee, the 
port of which IS a very^ valuable acquisition in time of war, being the only shelter 
for ships in stormy weather in the whole extent of the Bay of Bengal. But 
this important station ‘almost immediately after fell into the hands of tjie French 
Admiral- SufFrein.* 

By these and other similar* disasters, by the great increase in the expense of 
their Oriental establishments, by the great diminution of the demand for 
spices, owing to the change of taste or fashion in Europe, and by the ascendancy 
acquired by the Engli^ East-India Company, together with the advantages 
which the Danish and Swedish .Companies enjoyed in virtue of their neutrality, 
the formerly-prosperoiis condition of the Dutch East-India Company wag now 
so far reduced, that tbe States-General, amidst their own distresses, were obliged 
to assist thto with very large loans *. • 

‘ Before the Company could recover from the disasters of the short war of two 
years, in which the States were engaged, they were involved in the distresses 

* When Lord Macartney w&s at Batavia in employed, and, for want of ships of force, 
the year 1793 on his way to c 5 hJha, many of the their navigation was annoyed by the petty 
houses in that capital were unoccupied, many ’ pirates of India. \JStaunton*t Account of an «h- 
©f the vessels ii»the harlxfur were lying un- haisj to China% V p. 
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of another more ruinous one, occasioned by the revolution in France, In August 
1795 the important station of Malacca was taken from them by the British 
forces ; and in the following month Genial Glarke and Admiral Elphinston 
reduced the colony at the Cape of Good Hope, where every kind of property 
beloiiging to the Company was seized by the conquerors, though they permitted 
the Church, the public institutions, and all individuals, tp retain every thing 
belonging to them. Soon after, all the Dutch forts and territories in the 
valuable and important island of Ceylon were also reduceij by the British 
forces, * ‘ • 

In the beginning of the year 1796 Admiral Rainier took ' possession of the 
two governments of Amboyna and Baiida, each consisting of a cluster of 
felands, which have been esteemed the most valuable possessions of the Com- 
pany by being, (if their orders could controul the bounty of tliv? Father of the 
uiuverse) th^ only' spots in the world producing cloves, nutmegs, and mace/ 

These accumulated disaster^ destroyed the Company’^ trade, and put air end 
to the regular payment. of dividends to the partners, who, after the year 1796, 
received nothing till ij^99, when they got what was in arrear, and were 
informed that they could receive no more, so long as their affairs should con- 
tinue in the deranged state, to which they were now reduced. ‘ 

During the cessation of hostilities, which took place in October 1801, all the 
Oriental settlements, which had been taken from the* Dutch, were restored to 
them, except Ceylon. But, since the renovation of the war, they have all 
been retaken. 

The Dutch 'Company owed their splendid prosperity ami long-unrivaled 
power, partly to their own steady perseverance in a sagacious system of com- 
mercial enterprise united with a spirit of conquest, in the prosecution gf which 
they were not very scrupulous with respect to the justice of their proceedings, 
btt much more to the degenerate state of the Portuguese in India, who in the 
seventeenth century were almost as much inferior to the Dutch in military 
prowess as the Moors and Indians were in the sixteenth to them. Instead of 
being at the trouble and expense of soliciting permission frpm the native Princes 
to erect forts, and ’paying high prices for the ground .and m'aterials, as the 
English Company were obliged to do wherever they made arty settlements, the 
Dutch, by carrying on a continual, and generally successful, war against the 
Portuguese, got possession of forts, houses, and magazines, ready built, pro* 
vided with artillery and stores of every kind, and generally accommodated with 
a district of adjacent territory^ and, instead of coming under subjection to the 
native Princes, they immediately assumed the same superiority# over theln. 



which the Portuguese had exercised. They were also enriched by the seizure 
of a vast number of Portuguese Vessels, many of them richly loaded ; and it 
was to these captures, by which the naval power of their enemies was also 
Completely destroyed, and not merely to the flourishing state of their commerce, 
that they were indebted for their enormous dividends of fifty, sixty, seventy- 
five, and in one ypr (if there is no mistake in the account) one hundred and 

thirty-two and a half, per cent, which they made in the early years of their 

• # • 
existence. , . • 

They did not aim at the .universal conquest, whigh the Portuguese aspired 
to ; nor did they^ like them, prerteud to compell the natives of India, the most 
unconvertible people in thp world J to conform 'to their religious ‘doctrines. 
They constantly profdfesed’to them, that their only desire was to carry on. a 
peaceable trade, and -to c^ellver them*from the oppression of the Portuguese. 
When'they did make war upon the natives j* it, was only for the sake of their 
commerce ; and all their treaties were forseguring the*mon(^oly of the tVade of 
the countries they subdued, or ^forced into a dependent alliance, without pre- 
tending to encroach in * any other respect * upon the authority of the Princes, 
whom they affcctetl to treat as their Sovereigns, or presuming to interfere in 
regulafkig. the religion, laws, or conduct, of the people. 

Spices long continued to be the most important articles of Indian commerce 5 
and thg riioriopoly of them, which the Dutch Company got into their hands, 
gave thenf in a great measure the command of the sale of India goods in Europe ; 
for, as the merchants of every country in Europe were obliged to attend their 
sales, 4)ersonally or by the agency of Dutch merchants, for ’the purchase of 
spices, they took the opportunity of supplying themselves at the salne tipi^ with 
complete assortments of all other kinds of Indian produce and manufactures. 
But Europe was not the only market for the Company’s spices : in every part 
of Asia they were .in inquest to a very considerable extent ; and the Dutch,, by 
carrying spices to the various .ports, found means to establish themselves in an 
universal carrying trade throughout the whole of the Indian Ocean ; a trade, 
which made a prodigious addition to their maritime power by employing a great 
number of Vessels and 'seamen, ready at all times to fight their battles, and 
defraying the expense of them during the intervals of warfare from commercial 
resources. 

• At home the Company were treated much more favourably by the States- 
General than the ojfier East-India Companies were by their Governments.' 
The charters of their privileges were renewed for periods of twenty-one, thirty, 
thirty-five^ and evm forty, years ; and the sums demanded for the renewals 

may 
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may be reckoned moderate, when the great profits made by the Company arc 
considered. They were not troubled with ^y interference of Government in 
regulating their sales or their dividends ; and there was no prohibition of the 
consumption of the goods imported by them. 

These advantages were in later times overbalanced by severaj disadvantages. 
The national valour, which shone so bright in shaking off the Spanish 
yoke, and was so successfully exerted against the Portuguese in India, seems 
to have evaporated after the great objects of. establishing the independence of the 
States and. the expulsion of the Portuguese fronv the dominion of India were 
accomplished. The people employed to jnonage the Company’s business in 
India became less attentive in* the execution 'of their duty, arid seldom scrupled 
tOk sacrifice the interest of their employers to their •owit, which conduct they 
justified, at least* to their 'own satisfactibn, by the consideration of the very 
inadequate salaries allowed them by the Company. . Every sentiment of honouf 
and patriotism was swalloVed tip in the most sordid avarice *, accompanied by 
an extravagance of dissipation and ostentatious parade, which, it was alleged, 
was politically necessary for dazzHng^ the eyes of the natives. The pre-' 
eminence of nautical skill, which contributed very much to raise the. Dutch 
republic to independence and power, .was almost extingniished : men were 
appointed * to offices in ships without being qualified to do their duty J and the 
improvements in naval regimen, by which prudent commanders provide against 
the inconveniencies, and guard against the mortality, forriierly inevitable, in 
long voyages, seem to have been scarcely ever known to the Dutch navig- 
ators t- Ndther. were the Company better served by their military inen^ most 
of whom were not Dutchmen ; for like the antient Tyriarls, with whom they 
had many other points of resemblance, they made a practice* of employing 
foreign mercenaries, who did not conceive that they were guilty of any breach of 
duty, if, after serving out the time for which they had engaged, they im- 
mediately transferred* their services to the enemies^ of their former masters J. 

The 


* There have been more than one instance of 
a Governor-general returning from India with 
a fortune exceeding the whole original capital 
of the Company. 

f Stavorinus, a Dutch Admiral, after ob- 
serving, that many of hi 9 people died in an 
East-India ship, which he commanded, among 
whom was his second lieutenant, says that, he 
himself being very ill, the whole duty devolved 


upon his first lieutenant,** who v^^as obliged to be 
** on deck both day and night, as neither of the 

* two officers next in rank were fit for serving 

* in the capacities they held, and were even 

* hardly acquainted with the compass.* 
orinus^s Voyages y V. i, 52.] 

X After the Britisli troops landed in Ceylon, 
Colonel de Meuron with his Swiss regiment, 
having completed the t^rm for which they had 

engaged, 
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The first impressions of joy an^ gratitude, which the Princes of India felt 
for their deliverance from Porfuguese slavery, were universally effaced by the 
melancholy experience, th&t they had not recovered their independence, but 
only changed their masters ; and, though the change was in most cases some- 
what for the better, it was natural for them to wish to throw off the yoke. 
Their attempts, or-even .the apprehension of them, obliged the Company to 
increase thdr military establishments, when the reduced demand for spices (the 
chief articles of .their trade), *and the ^mpetition of other European Companies, 
had rendered them less abj5 than formerly to suppbrt the expenses of their 
settlements *, Like their, predecessors, the Portuguese, they have fiaHen into 
the error of thinking that, the more settlements, they had, the more they should 
prosper, whereby another heavy addition to their expenditurp was incurred : 
for, with all the conjihercial prudence, for which we usually gIVe them credit, 
they certainly have acted imprudently in keeping, up many posts^ which .ought 
to have been abandoned f. * ^ ^ 

At home the interest gf the Company sufered by thd division of the business 
among the six different chambers, each* of which h^d their own separate in- 
terests ihterfering witj^ those of the others, and by supporting a great number of 
clerks and other gffigers^ attached to the various establishments, be)&ond what 
would have been necessary for one single central seat of supreme management. 
The Directors also Jbecame repiiss in their duty, trusted the uncontrouled 
management of the Company’s business to their secretary, and contented 
themselves with signing the papers, which he prepared for them. . 

A community so constituted .must inevitably have gone to ruin, even with- 
out suffering the calamities of war. • 


engaged, entered into the British service, and 
assisted in subduing their former employers : 
and, after the deduction of Columbo, the whole 
of the Malays in the garjison also entered into 
the British service. Colonel Raymond, the 
only brave officer in the garrison, was a French- 
man. \^PercivaPs* Account of Ceylon^ pp, 91, 92, 
J^kJ^ edition*'} 


♦ Before the spice islands were taken 
Admiral Rainier, the expense of their garrisons, 
&c. exceeded the profits made by the spices. 

f This erroneous conduct of the Dutch was 
noticed in the year 1616 by Sir Thomas Roe, 
Ambassador from King James to the Great 
Mogul, in his letter to the English East-India 
Company, {^PurchcuU Pilgrimct^ L* iiii, r* 17, 
p. 590.] 
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THE COMMERCE OF THfi ENGLISH 
WITH INDI-A. 

f 

THOUGH the English were only the third European nation, ‘in order of 
time, who effectually* engaged in the dbmmerce of India, .they were next 
to the Portugues^e in perceiving the importance of conducting the valuable trade 
with that country Entirely by sea. As the*gifeat of)jects of th^* Portuguese Were 
to brihg home their India goods at a lighter expense oJf carriage than the 
Venetians paid upon theiVs., and to avoid the dangers and arbitrary impositions to 
which traders .are exposed in traversing the territories bf a gre^ number of 
despotic Sovereigns, s6 the English proposed to search for a route,* which 
should be shofte^,^and consequently cost less tiine and money, than that which 
the Portuguese had "so long been labouring to /iiscover. 

In the beginning of May 1497 ^^iovanni Gavotta (or Jojm Cabot), a skilful 
and enterprising Venetian navigator, who had for some time resided in England, 
being commissioned by King Henry VII,* who put two v^essels under his" command, 
and having also the direction of some vessels fitted out by the merchants of 
Bristol, sailed on a voyage of discovery, the object ptroposed by him,, as well 
as by Christopher Colon, being to find a western passage to India,* whic^h no 
European had yet been able to accomplish by sea m afiy direction As 
Colon had attempted it by sailing to the south-westwar<^, Gavbtta endeavoured 
to make his passage by keeping more to th^ northward, but was prevented 
from proceedmg in that direction beyond the latitude of 67° 30' fr by the 


• Gavotta sailed about two months before 
Gama departed from Lisbon on his more sue- 
eessfid voyage, as is evident from his son 
Sebastian’s note in a map drawn by him, and 
cut (engraved) by Clement Adams, and also 
by the contemporary teitimony of Aldern^an 
Fabian. Notwithstanding these unquestionable 
authorities, later writers have dated his voyage 
in 1496, 1498, and 1499. 

f Ramusiojin the second and the third volumes 
of his Collection of voyages, gives discordant 
accounts of Gavotta’s highest latitude. He 
got 67® 30' as the nearest approach to the 
•orth pole (which the ships reached on the 


nth of June) in a litter from Sebastian 
himself, who* could not mistake the altitude 
taken by his own observation ; and so it is 
stated by Sir Humfrey. Gilbert in liis discourse 
upon the north-west^ passage, written in the 
reign of Queeir Elizabeth, Vmd published by 
Hakluyt [r. ii, //i6, eJ. i6oo]. The other 
latitude, 56®, is taken from a conversation Ra- 
musio had with Galeacio Butrigario, who had 
been the Pope’s legate in Spain, and reported by 
memory from a conversation with Sebastian, while 
he was in Spain, Idng after the voyage ; and it may 
be observed, that in this information from mem- 
ory the voyage is also^erroncously dated in 1496. 

mutinous 
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mutinous spirit of his men, which obliged him to bend his course more to 
the southward, in consequence of which he fell in with Newfoundland and the 
continent of North America. IFcedera Anglia^ V. xii, />. 59 s—Hakluyfs Voyages^ 
r. iii, p. 6, ed.T^SooJ] 

Gavotta wa^ accompamed By his son Sebastian, a youth of a genius similar 
to his own, who^ finding no further employment for his talent of nautical 
research in England, made some voyages of discovery in the service of Spain ; 
after which, probably from* a predilection for the country in which he had passed 
some of the early years of his life*, he r.eturned to England, where in January 
^ 548-9 Edward VI recompensed his services with an* annual jpension of 
^166 13 4t, Inheriting ‘his father’s belief , of the possibility of acco*mplish- 
in^ a passage to India by; a shorter navigation than doubling the southern 
extremity qf Africa,^ he persuaded a number of merchants whrh whom several 
noblemen of the Court also ‘joined, to contribute a capital of rffi^ooo, in shares 
of *^2 5 each, for the. purpose *of prosecuting the discovery.dn tfie north part of 
the world, and laying in a caigo of sucB goods as,* they thought, might be 
suitable for the countries they expected* to arrive at. ^ Such was the capital of, 
apparently, the first chartered joint-stock Company in England, with which 
they pressed to^begin^an East-India trade: but at that time ^6,oqp, though 
containing only about the same quantity of the pretious metals that is contained 
in that, Slim in the pi;esent day, ^ was a very respectable capital. 

The Company having obtained the King’s charter, a code of instructions 
for conducting the*intended voyage for Cathay (China) was drawaup ‘ by the 
righ< worshipful Master Sebastian Cabota Esquier, Governor of the Mysterie 
and Company of MarcHjftits Adventurers for the discoverie of regions, dom- 
inioijs, islands, and places, unknown and on the 9th of May 1553 
delivered to Sir Hugh Willoughby, who was chosen commander in chief of 


• , 

♦ Some 'wlriters call Sebastian a native of 
England. But, according to Galeacio But- 
rigario, Peter Martyr of Angoleria, and Francis 
Lopez de Gomara, he vas born in Venice, and 
accompanied hi^ father to England when very • 
young, these authors transcribed by Hakluyt ^ 
V. hi, pp. 7, 8, 9.] . 

t The grant of the pension is published by 
Rymer {Feeder a^ xv, /►. and also by 

Hakluyt [r. hi, ro, ed.j 6 oo'] who calls it 
large (as it Certainly was) and says, in the title 
of the grant, that he is thereby constituted 
grand pilot of England! No such word ap- 


pears in the grant, nor anywhere else, that 1 
have found, except in this title of Hakluyt’s 
and the works of his numerous transcribers. 

X The principal partners, besides Sebastian 
Cabota, the Govenfor of the Company, were 
Andrew Judd, George Barnes, William Ger- 
ard, and Antony Huse. \_Camdeni Annalu 
EUzabetha, ad an, 1567.] The names of the 
other principal partners, appointed assistants, 
and the appointment of Sebastian Cabota to be 
Governor for life, may be seen in the charter 
granted to the Company by Philip and Mary in 
February 1554-5. IHakluyt, 

the 
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the ships. Passing over the directions for the government of the ships* com- 
panies, I shall only observe, that the inferior irterchants are required to make 
no trade without the consent of the captains, the Cape merchant, and the 
assistants, or four of them, whereof tlie Captain-general, the Pilot-major, and 
the Cape merchant, to be three; and .every petty merchant 'is to show his 
reckoning to the Cape merchant. — Accounts to be presented to the Governor, 
consuls, and assistants, in London in.gOQd order, that the King may have what 
is due to him for his gtant of corporation/ and the' Company may have what of 
right belongs to them. 

Cabotaj who was probably a protestant, detesting the hornd butcheries com- 
mitted* by the Spaniards and Portuguese in their pretended zeal for the con- 
version of savage nations,, directed that i)o -contempt should be shown to the 
religious rites of the nations they, should discover, and that no*^ attempt should 
be made to induce them fo change their religion. ‘ 

All affairs respecting the voyage, n\erchandize, &c, were to be managed by 
a council of twelve, whereof the firs! in rank was the Admiral, the next Captain 
Chancellor, then George Burton Ca£J)e merchant, next ,to whom was the 
minister or chaplain, &c. 

On the loth day of May the Company dispatched , their squadrdn, con- 
sisting of 

the Bona Speranza, of 1 20 tuns, Sir Hugh Willoughby, Adipiral, 
the Edward Bonaventure 160 — — Richard Chancellor, 

the Bona Cgnfidentia 90 Cornelius Durfoorth. 

Sir Hugh' Willoughby, with his whole ship*S, company,- was frozen to death 
in the Northern Ocean near the coast of Lapland *. Captain .Chancellor got 
into the harbour of Saint Nicolas at the mouth of the River Dwina,' where 
Archangel was afterwards built. Thence he traveled ,to the court of Ivan 
Basilowitz, the Grand Duke, Czar, or Emperor, of Rdssia, who, being desirous, 
for many reasons, of promoting a direct friendly intercourse with England^ 
received him very favourably, and granted many commercial privileges to the 
English, which enco\iraged the Company to continue the trade. , This was the 
origin of the Russia Company, who remain to the present day, as a 
regulated Company. 


♦ When the weather became moderate, the found beside him, ^showed that he was alive in 
fishernien of the country found the body of January 1553-4. . His journal is published by 
8ir Hugh, sitting in his cabin as he was writ- Hakluyt, 
ing his journal, which, with his will^ ^ 
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A great number of other voyages for the discovery of the supposed passage 
to India by the northern parts of the world were afterwards made, partly by 
the same Company, partly by other societies of adventurers, and partly by Go- 
vernment. Npr was the impracticability of it ever demonstrated, till the late 
journies of Heavne and Mackehzie by Jand, through the very space, which the 
supposed open sea»was believed to occupy, have unquestionably proved that 
no such passage can be made in any climate, wherein the sea can be free from 
ice. The expeditions for the discovery of a north-west passage gave rise to the 
Hudson’s-Bay Company^* who still carry on a prosperous trade. 

Why the English merchants, *who, as protestants, surely did not acquiesce 
in the Pope’s donation of all the unchristian parts of the world to Sp^n and 
Portugal, when they found’that a northern passage,, if at all practicable; must 
be exccediugly precarious and dangerous, did not at once send their ships to 
India by the Cape of Good Hope, does not appear. But we finS that Thomas 
Smith and Richard Staper, merchants iri London, and tho principal members 
of the Turkey Company, established b^ charter in*th^ year 1581, wishing 
to engage in the ti^de to India, and apparently residing the passage hy the 
Cape a*s the property of the Portuguese, attempted to participate in the over- 
land trader with tl^e’Yengtians, who, nbtwithstanding the superior advantages 
enjoyed by the Portuguese, still kept up factories in many parts of Persia and 
India. • With this view these gentlemen engaged M' Newbery, who had already 
madb some journies into the East, M" Fitch a merchant of London, M' Leedes 
a jeweler, and IVP Sto|*ie a painter, to undertake a journey of commercial and 
scientific discovery, wb^, being provided with letters from Queen Elizabeth to 
several of the Oriental PrihCes, •sailed in the year 1583 from London for -Tripoli 
in Syrii. From I'ripoli our travelers proceeded to Bagdad, and thence down 
the River Tigris and the Persian Gulf to Ormus, where they embarked for 
Goa. Thence they tfavelj3d to Agra, then the residence of the Great Mogul, 
who detained Leedes in his service; Newbery died in India; and Fitch proceeded 
to Bengal, Pegu, Ceylon, and Cochin, then efteemed the principal country 
for pepper ; and tlience he returned by Goa, Ormus, and Aleppo, and arrived 
in LondoA in*April 1.59 1 • 


* Minute accounts of Newbery ’s and Fitch'a 
travels and observations may be found in Hak- 
luyt^s and Purchases collections. In those 
days pretious stones were In.higher estimation 
than they are at present, and therefor a jeweler 
was necewarily one of ‘the party. The ap- 


pointment of a painter, apparently for the 
purpose of bringing home representations of 
interesting objects of nature and art^ justifies 
me in calling this a journey of scientific, as well 
as commercial, discovery, which certainly does 
great honour to all concerned in it. 


L 2 
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About the same time that this spirited effort was made for obtaining the 
knowlege necessary for engaging in the India trade, some information was ac- 
quired, and even an actual commencement of trade made upon a small scale, 
by Sir Francis Drake and Captain Candish, the two first English circum- 
navigators of the Globe, in expedition^ undertaken merely for warlike pur- 
poses A good deal of knowlege was also obtained from the accounts and 
documents found onboard the Saint Philip, a Portuguese carrak, taken on her 
passage from India by Sir Francis Drake i^ the year 1587. 

In consdquen.ee of the information now acquired 'respecting the Oriental trade, 
three sjiips, undef the command of Captain 'Raymond as Admiral, were fitted 
out for fndia by the chief members of tbe. Turkey Company, and sailed in 
April* i59i. But, Engird being then at war 'with Spain, the voyage* de- 
generated intOn a privateering adventure, mostly against the Portuguese, then 
subjects of S^ain. ' One ship returned home without passing the Cape of Good 
Hope: the Admiral ship disappeared in a storm near Cape Corientes, and was 
never more heard of: Captain Lancaster in the remaining ship reached India, 
and got a cargo of pepper, and other spiceries at Sumatra and Ceylon. On 
his return he sailed for the West Indies, in hopes to get a supply of provisions; 
and, after suffering many hardships, he entirely lost lys i^hip., which ^vsls blown 
from her anchor at the island of Mona near Hispaniola with only six men on- 
board, while he, his lieutenant, and seventeen men,* wjsre in search -of pro- 
visions in the island. They got passages to Europe in several French vessels ; 
and Captain Lancaster, with his lieutenant, arrived in fngland in May 1594. 
[Hakluyt^ F.iii, part ii; p, 102. Sec also part i, 571.J ^ 

On -the 7th of January 1^2-3, on a renewal' bf the Turkey Company’s 
charter, the Queen granted them, along with their other privileges, the ex- 
clusive trade over-land between England and India. [Chart, ap. Hakluyt^ V. ii, 

^ 095O . . ' ' . 

In the year 1 596 Sir Robert Dudly and some other gentlemen fitted out 
three ships for China ; and Queen Elizabeth sent a letter with them to thf 
Sovereign of that country. This expedition was even more unfortunate than 
the preceding one. ‘After taking three’ Portuguese ships, they were so dread- 
fully reduced by sickness, that out of their three ships’ companies there 
remained only four men alive, who were cast on shore on a small island near 
Puerto-Rico, where three of them were murdered by a party of Spaniards for 
the sake of the treasure they had with them ; and only one survived to relate 

* Drake returned to England in the year lySo, and Candish in 15884 

the 
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the melancholy tale to the Spanish officers of justice, soon after which he was 
poisoned by the same robbers who had murdered his shipmates. [Haklup^ 
V, iii, p. 85a. — Purcbas, Z..^iii, c. i, § a.] 

Since the commencement of the navigation to India by the Cape of Good 
Hope, the English had received'india goods chiefly from the Portuguese, and a 
few, by means of the Turkey Company, from the ports at the east end of the 
Mediterranean sea. But the war with Spain, which began in the year 1587, 
prSv^ted all intercourse with Portugal, then a part of the Spanish dominions, 
and' rendered the navigation *of the Mediterranean dangerous and intolerably 
expense. Of th'ese circumstances ‘the Dutch, who had gone into the India 
trade in the year 1595, Soon took the advantage, and on the arrival of^ their 
first fleet from India in the y^ar 1597 Raised the price of pepppr, which* used 
to^be at 3/ a.pound, fo 8/r and* the prices of .Qther articles in proportion. 

The merchants of London,* if they were discoyrage^ by the dfsastrousL late 
of the first attempts to make commercial toyages. to India, had now recovered 
from that impression ; and, being provoked by the mont)polizing avarice of the 
liutch, they resolved to renew their endeavours to oljtain a share of the rich 
trade ofTndia. ‘With this view M" Staper and his associates about the be- 
ginning oT^the year. r5e9„ engaged Mildenhall, a merchant of London, to 
go to the Court of the Great Mogul. He did not reach Agra, the residence 
of that Monarch, till ihe year 1,603 • ^ prodigious waste of time 

and rhoney, occasioned by the machinations of some Jesuits residing in Agra, 
and two Italian mercRai^ts (most probably Venetians), who were not.pleased at 
seeing an English merchant in that part of the world, fie obtained .^he 
Mogul an ample grant of tom\nercial privileged for the English in thd yeat 
1 606. • 

In the mean time the merchants were assiduously employed in concerting 
measures for the establishijient of a Company for the East-India trade, ift- 
dependent of the Turkey trade*: and on the 22d day of September 1599 the 
Lbrd Mayor of London, most of the Aldermen, and other principal merchants 
of the city, to the number of one hundred and one, assembled at Founder's 
hall, and formed an association for tradihg to India, for wKich they subscribed 
a capital of ^'30,133 6 8. 

An antient historian begins his work by observing that the Roman empire, 
which in its progress became the greatest in the world, was the smallest in its 
commencement. Here* y^e see the original members of the present great and 
illustrious East-India Company of England, who now possess territories more 
extensive and populous than all the British dominions in Europe, laying the 

foundation 
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foundation of a trade, which has become the wonder and envy of all nations, 
with a capital, which in the present day isi barely sufficient to carry on a respect^ 
.able business in the hands of a single merchant. 

' At a subsequent meeting the subscribers drew up a petition to the Privy 
Council, representing, that ‘ Stimulated by the success which* had attended the 
^ voyage to the East Indies by the Dutch, and finding .that the Dutch are 
‘ fitting out another voyage, for lyhich they have bought ships in England 
‘ the merchants, having the same regard to the welfare of this kingdom that 

* the Dutch have to their common^yealth, have resolved upon making a voyage 

* of adventure, a'nd for this purpose entileaf herrMajesty will grant them letters 
^ patent of incorporation, succession, &c. for that the trade, being so remote 
** frdm hence, cannot bf managed but by a j^int and united stock.* They 
proceed to request, * that the ships, when prepared, iqay not he stayed upon 
‘ any pretence of service, as the delay of a month may lose the opportunity of 
^ a whole year’s voyage f. — That tHe^ adventurers may be allowed to send out 

* foreign coin ; and, if there shohld be a want of foreign coin ‘to furnish the 

* present voyage, there may be coined in her Majesty’s ;nint so much foreign 

* coin, as shall supply the want, out of such bullion, as shall be brought in by 

* the adventurers or by their means.— That freedom, of, cugtoms b^ allowed for 
^ six voyages outward, in regard that many experiments must be made before 

* it will be known what commodities are best suited to, the Indian market, as 
‘ also in regard that the Dutch, for their encouragement, are freed ffum the 
‘ custom^ for divers years both outward and inward.’ , ‘ 

On the i6tfi of Oftober the business was so far advanced; that the Queen’s 
approbation of the proposal was reported to the Subscribers. Some of them, 
however, entertained an apprehension that the trade, notwithstanding,, this fair 
prospect, would be strangled in the birth ; and their apprehension was not 
groundless. The^King of France had proposed tl]at a* treaty should be set on 
foot, in order to negotiate a peace between England and Spain ; and there was 
some reason to believe that the Queen would not obstruct the negotiation by 
refusing to gratify the Spaniard in his demand for excluding her subjects from 
India. They therefor petitioned the* Privy Councif for a warrant, ‘ that the 
‘ voyage might be proceeded upon without any impeachment j^hinderance] 

* notwithstanding the treaty, and that by reason thereof they should not be 

t 

♦ This seems a very honourable testimony + In those ^days merchant ships were still 
of the superiority of the English shipbuilders liable to be pressed into the service of the So- 
in the later end of the reign of Elizabeth. vereign, as in former ages. 

‘ Stayed, 
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*«,stayed, when the shipping was prepared/ But the Privy Council * declined 
‘ granting such warrant, as deeming it more beneficial for the general state of 

* merchandize to entertain a peace, than that the same should be hindered by 

* tfie standing with the Spanish Commissioners for the maintenance of this trade, 
‘ and thereby forego the opportuhity of concluding the peace/ 

The subscribers, on receiving this answer, determined to do nothing further, 
till they should see what would be the event pf the conference, appointed to be 
held ait Boulogne^in May i6ao. 

A dispute between the English and Spanish Commissioners upon \he very 
important business bf precedency ]^re^rented the negotiation from proceecKng. 
The apprehended impediment 'being thereby removed, the consideration of the 
India trade was r^umed In the tity, and also at court. * ’ * • 

On the. 3 1 St diy of ^December. 1600 Que«i Elizabeth granted a charter to a 
great number of gentlemen therein nJimed *, constituting them • one bodie 
‘ corporate and politique indeed, by thenameof TfiE GovernouA and Com- 

* PANY OF Merchants of London trading into the East Indies,’ 
with succession, the gower to purchase lands* (without any limitation), to gue 
and be sufed, and to have a common seal. — The direction of the voyages, the 
provision 6f shipping and merchandize, the sales of the goods imported, and 
all other business belonging to the Company, shall be managed by a Governor 
and twenty-four Commjttees, named in the charter, who shall be succeeded by 
others 'to be elected by the Company on the first day of July, or within six 
days thereafter, every yearf- — They shall have the exclusive privilege of 
trading during fiftteen yejrs, reckoning from Christmass f6oo, to all parts of 
Asia, Africa, and America, beyorti the Cape of Good Hope, eastwud to tlie 
Straits of, Magella'n, except such countries or ports as may be in the actual 
possesson of any Christian Prince in amity with the Queen. — The sons of 
members, not being undbr tyrenty-one years of age, and also^ their apprentices^ 
their factors, and others employed by them in the India trade, may freely use 

* Among the names appear Thomas Smith, f The charter also directs the election of a 
Alderman of Lon(ikjn, and Richard Staper, peputy-govemor, without determining whc- 
tw,o of the original members of the Turkey ther he shall be one of the Committees or not. 
Company, distinguished by their aeal for pro- The twenty-four Gentlemen who now conduct 
moting the East- India trade. In the charter the affairs of the Company, are called Di* 
M' Smith is declared the first Governor of the rectors, instead of Committees, and out 0/ 
Company, and Staper out of the first tkeir My two are annually chosen to be Chair* 
Committees* • man and Deputy-chairman, 


the 
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the trade. — ^The Company may assemble at any place and time convenient, and 
make bye laws for the regulation of theif business, and of the people in their 
employment, and may order offenders to be punished by imprisonment or fines, 
consistently with the laws of the realm. — The Queen, considering that, in a 
new and unknown trade, many articles may Be exported, which will be found 
unfit for sale in India, grants a total exemption from duties for the outward 
cargoes in the four first voyages^ and for the customs upon their homeward 
cargoes they may give two bonds pay^^ble in six and twelve months.-— After 
the four*first voyages, if any goods shall be lost on the passage outward, the 
duties paid upon 'them shall be deducted from those payable on the goods to be 
next shipped. — The India gpods imported by the Company, for which the 
duties have been duely pdd, may be exported within thirteen nionths after their 
arrival, by English merchants and in English vessels, 'without paying any fur- 
ther custonls 'The Company may export in the ships, now preparing for their 
first voyage,* silver coin, not. exceeding the value of thirty thousand pounds, 
consisting of Spanish ©r other foreign coin, or of money coined in the mint to 
th^ amount of at least six thousand pounds. — It being n^sessary that the Com- 
pany’s ships sail at a particular season of the year, they shall ‘ in ahy time of 

♦ restraint* be empowered to send six good ships, ai;id ,six. good pinnaces, well 
armed, and manned with five hundred English ^ seamen, who shall at all times 
be permitted to go on their voyages ‘ without any stay or contradiction,’ unless 
notice shall be given in due time to the Company that the Queen ‘ n\ay not 

* spare the said sixe ships and sixe pinnaces and thp fnariners requisite for 
them’ from her oWn service. — All the Queen’s subjects are' strictly prohibited 

from trading to the countries comprehended* in ^ the Company’s privilege, on 
penalty of forfeiture of ship and cargo, imprisonment, and other punishment, 
unless they have licences in writing under the seal of the Company, who are 
empowered to grant such licences. — The Company are bound-to import within 
six months after the return of every voyage, except the first one, as much gold 
or silver as shall be equal to the value of the silver exported by them. — If 
the Company’s privilege be found by experience to be prejudicial to the realm, 
the Queen may revoke it, upon giving two years’ notice : and, if the trade 
shall be found beneficial to the realm after the trial of fifteen years, new letters- 
patent shall be granted for other fifteen years. 

* In the modem commercial and financial policy, they ought' to drtrr back the greatest part 
of the custom® they paid on importation. 


The 
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The Company, now duely authorized to proceed In their patriotic and laud* 


able imdertaking, immediately raised a capital of 

•^ 57.543 

6 

8 

to which they sooii afterwards added 20 per cent 

• ”,548 

0 

0 

making in all * « • , . « 

• j^SgyOgt 

6 

8** 

They expended^ for the outfit oif the first 
merch^dize for the outward cargo 

voyage in 

. ji 6 y 86 o 

0 

0 

bullion . . , . • ' . * 

• • 

.- 21,742 

0 

0 

• 

* * • 

28,602 

0 

0 

ships, stores, |)rovisionff. See. ... 

39 > 77 i ' 

' 0 

• 

0 

• ■ .* Total. . 

• • 

• -^ 68,373 


0’ 


Theij foiw snips, jthe best that could be found in England, were 
the Dragon, 600 turts, 202 'men, Captain JaiAes I^ancasler f. 


the Hector, 300 . .108 

the Ascension, 260, . . *82 

the Susan, . 240 . . 88 

,— ■■■ - - - 

*. • 1.400I 480 


John Middleton, 
WiHiani Brand, 
John Heyward. 

Iv * C'. <A 


.1 




To the^e was added the Gu^st, to serve as a victualer to the fleet. 

In eafh*of*the four ships three merchants embarked, in order to transact the 
business in* India. Captain Lancaster was appointed Admiral of the fleet, and 
invested by the Queen^ with the power of exercising martial law. She also 
gave him letters of introduction to the Kings of Acheeir and Bantam. 

On the 13th of February the ships dropped down from Woolwrch ; and on 
the 224 of April 1601 they took their departure from Torbay. After a te- 
dious passage, owing chiefly to their want of experience of the proper seasons 
and courses, they arri\ 1 ed at Acheen in the great island of Sumatra on the 5th 
of June 1602. 

The Admiral was* graciously and pompously received by the King of the 
country, and delivered to him the Queen's letter, accompanied by presents, 


* The Company’s onginal capital is general- 
ly stated at ^£yZfOO0» Perhaps it was thought 
for the honour of the Company to make some 
additbn to tht real amount. • In like manner 
the bullion exported is s&id to have been 
ii?27>ooo. But true honour admits of no fals- 
ifications. 

M 


f The name of James Lancaster appears in 
the charter as one of the original Committees. 

{ The tunnage of the four ships scarcely 
exceeded that of some single ships in the 
Company’s service in the present day : and yet 
they were' the best, and probably also the 
largest, that could be found in all the kingdom. 

without 
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without which there is no access to the great in the Jlast. A treaty of ^ty 
and commerce was concluded, and all the ' privileges which Lancaster asked 
were granted by the King. But the crop of pepper having fiuled in the pre- 
ceding season, a sufficient quantity could not be obtained in that port. 

The Admiral, knowing how much the future vigorous prosecution of the 
trade must depend upon the success of the first vopge, wqs very uneasy at the 
prospect of returning without a sufficient cargo, and making a lasing voyage 
to his employers. Whether he had anj instructions from the Company for 
acting offdhsively against the nation with whom his Sovereign was then at war, 
or he conceived the idea of it in the dileranla to which he was reduced by the 
deficient crop of pepper, does not appear. But he concerted with the com- 
Aiander of a Dutch ship, then at Acheen, to join with' fiiin in an attack 'upon 
the Portuguese settlement at Malacca. Having heard that pepper was to be had 
at Priaman, ‘a port on' the sout^-west doast of Sumatra, he sent the Susan 
thither to trade ; and then, leaving two merchants at Acheen to conduct the 
business till his returny. he sailed with the three remaining ships and the Dutch 
ship, on his, intended expedition 'against the Portuguese. On their way to 
Malacca they fell in with a Portuguese carrack of 900 tuns, which they took. 
Her cargo, consisting of calicoes and other manufactures- of India, was shifted 
onboard their own ships : and then the prisoners were allowed to return on- 
board the carrack, and left in possession of her. 

Lancaster, having now obtained by war, if not by trade, a cargo sufficient 
to make a. profitable voyage, gave up his original intention of proceeding to 
Malacca, a,nd returned to Acheen. There he put what pepper, cinnamon, and 
cloved, the merchants had procured, onboard the Ascension, and sent her 
home, though not fully loaded ; an^ with the other two ships he proceeded to 
Priaman, where the Susan had been taking in pepper and cloves ; and having 
there got enough of pepper, he also sent her home. Thence he sailed with 
his remaining two ships to Bantam in the island of Java, where, he understood, 
he should be able to purchase pepper cheaper than in Sumatra. 

On the 5th of December 1602 he arrived at Bantam*; whqre he met with 
as agreeable a reception as he had found at Acheen, and delivered the Queen’s 
letter, together with presents, to the King, then a child about ten years of age. 
There he found a brisk demand for his goods, and bought pepper at 5^ 
Spanish dollars (4/6 sterling each) for a bag of 62. pounds, with one dollar 
custom pn every bag, besides the charge of anchorage, which amounted to 
1500 dollars for the two ships. 


From 
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From Bantam he sent a pinnacq of 40 tuns and 1 2 men, with some of the 
merchants, to establish a factor^ in the Molucco islands : and, having completed 
the cargoes of his ships, he settled three factors, with eight men to assist and 
attend them, in Bantam, to sell the remaining part of the European merchand- 
ize, and procure a cargo for the ships, when they should return. Having 
finished all his bu^ness, and taken leave of the young King, he sailed for 
England on the 20th of February 160^-3.* After encountering dreadful storms, 
in which the Dragon lost heV rudder and refireshing at Helena, then unin- 
habited, but well stocked .with useful animals and fruits by the ^Portuguese 
navigators, the two ships- arrived iji the l^wns on the iith of September 

At home a p^ropo^al was .made fbr. following up* the firsts adventure by a 
second .voyage, to be begdn in ‘the year 160^, upon a new subscription. The 
proposal was strongly recommended, or rathef. urged, by the^ Ministry, and 
even by the Queen, who went so far as lo Upbraid the Company for not pro- 
secuting the business with spirit; as the Dutch did, arfd for showing so little 
regard to her honour and the honour of their country. It does not appear, 
however, that any o£ those dignified advisers offered to put a penny of their 
own property in the pi{k*they wished the merchants to engage m : and at that 
time people were so cautious of going top deep into untried speculations, that 
subscribers could not be found -for a capital equal to the disbursements of a 
second voyage, till the success of the first one should be known. 

Unfortunate!]^ for die Company, when their ships arrived^ London was af- 
flicted with the plague, and every person, who could leave it, bad flo\yn to 
the country. In this state of general distress no money could be raised*, either 
by borrowing or by sales of merchandize ; and the sum of ^^*3 5,000 was im- 
mediately required to j)ay the seamen’s wages and the King’s duties *, besides 
funds for a second voyage*. 

The Company resplved, as a matter of necessity, that every subscriber of 
^250 in the original stock should be required to advance .^200 in addition 
thereto, in consideration jof which he should receive pepper, at a settled price, 
.to the amount of ^^500, which he should dispose of at his own discretion f. 
Having settled this plan, and paid in ^60,450 in pursuance of it, they thought 


♦ The demand of^ ready money in payment 
of the duties was a deviaticfti from the terms of 
tlm diarter. 

f This way of making dividenda in merch- 


andize, which could not fail to be productive 
of much loss and inconvenience, was usual with 
the Dutch East-India. Company between the 
years: L6id and 1644. 
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they had nothing to do but to proceed in their business, and particularly in pre- 
paring their ships, and merchandize, &c. for a'^second voyage. But they had 
to encounter many unexpected difficulties and obstructions in the sale of their 
pepper, which rendered it impossible to bring the accounts of their first voyage 
to a final settlement till the year 1609. . ' ' 

In the mean time the four ships, which had made the first voyage, being 
again equipped and loaded, sailed fro,m Gravesend on the 25th of March 1 604, 
under the command of Sir Henry Middleton. Two of the ships were loaded 
with pepper at Bantam ; and the other two tool?: in mace and nutmegs at 
Banda, .and completed their cargoes with cloves at Amboy na." On their return 
the Shsan, one of the ships loaded with pepper* at Bantam, was lost. The 
others* arrived in England, in May 1606.^ • 

Sir Edward ‘Michelbo me, and some others' associated, witli him, obtained 
from King James a licence to send out ships to discover, and trade with Cathaia, 
China, Japan,' Corea, Cambaya, *and other places not already frequented by 
the English, any charter to the contrary notwithstanding. ^Fcedera, V. xvi, 
P* 58‘'2.] Under this licence, which,* it must be acknowleged, was a direct 
violation of the Company’s charter, they equipped a ship and a pinnace, with 
which Sif Edward sailed for China in December 1604.' He never "reached 
China ; but, after losing some of his cables and anchors among the Oriental 
islands, he returned home, having got nothing by his voyage but some petty 
plunder, taken from small Chinese and Indian vessels, which was certainly no 
very favourable introduction of himself or his countrymen to an acquaintance 
with the people of that quarter of the world *. He .aq-ivecf in England in 
July 1606. 

After the return of the Company’s ships from the second voyage, most of 
the members were inclined to wind up their affairs, and drop the business. Six 
years had elapsed since they had advanced their capital : many qf them had 
not received any returns : and those who had got dividends in pepper, were 
rather encumbered than benefited by the possession of a commodity which, by 
a combination of causes, which cannot be detailed in this 'work^ was rendered 
unsaleable. The infringement of their privilege in favour of Michelborne de- 
stroyed their confidence in the royal favour and support, promised by their 
charter ; and the piratical exploits of that commander in the Indian seas had 
brought disgrace upon the English name, and given gfeat offence to the King 

♦ Michelbome’s guilt was aggravated (if that be possible) by the circumstance of his being 
ofie of the original partners of the East-India Company, as appears by the charter. 


of 
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of Bantam, who could not easily brought to comprehend, that the English 
freebooters, who had injured hfci, had no connection with the English East- 
India Company. 

The Company were further discouraged by the very great mortality of their 
seamen, of which, though it was not likely that it would continue, when expe- 
rience should point t)ut to them the proper courses and seasons, and proper diet 
and regimen^ their enemies took advantage* by representing the voyage and the 
climate of India* as peculiarly destructive of men’s lives/ This and^ the other 
common-place arguments, such as^ the evil of exporting silver, the waste of 
ships, &c. though fallacious m themselves, jytid evidently adduced for jitalevol- 
ent p^urposes, had con^iderjible influence at the tiine^ in rendering the East- 
India trade unpc^ular. * . • 

^Notwithstanding all the flifficillties ^d disccuiragements tlvTOwh^n their way, 
some of the members of the Company ppsscssed suf&cient courage and per- 
severance to propose adventuring in a thiud voyage, provided they could have 
assurance of the support from Government,, which their charter entitled them 
to expect. Upon this subject they got such promises * .as induced them to open 
a subscription for a now stock, which produced -^53>5oo. They immediately 
fitted out tjieir ships, the Dragon and the Hector, to which they added* another, 
called the Consent, being of the burthen of 1 15 tuns. This small vessel, com- 
manded * by Captain David Middleton f, sailed from the Thames in March 
1606-7, January 1607-8 arrived at the Moluccos, where a cargo of 

spices was procured, but not without considerable difficujty, occasioned by the 
malevolence of tlie Dutch, ^ who^ were already beginning to act upon their .sys- 
tem of engrossing the trade of spiceries into their own hands, which they 
afterwartls carried so completely into effect as to exclude all other nations from 
obtaining any other kind than pepper, till the present war has deprived them of 
the monopoly. • • • * 

The Dragon and the Hector sailed from the Downs in April 1607 '^^der the 
command of Captain Keeling. In the Indian Ocean Captain Hawkins in the 
Hector parted, com jJany , with the Admiral, and proceeded to Surat, having 
charge of a letter froift King James to the Great Mogul. After surmounting 


* Notwithstanding these promises, the King 
in the year 1607 chartered Penkevell and his 
associates to sail to China an^l *the Moluccos by 
a northern passage. IFccdera* V. xvi, 660.] 
It does not, however, appear that any thing 
was done in consequence of the charter, and 


therefor I have not thought it necessary to take 
any further notice of it. 

f This gentleman was a brother of Sir 
Henry Middleton, the commander of the se- 
cond voyage. 


many 
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many obstacles, thrown in his way by the malice of the Portuguese Jesuits, 
who even bribed his own servants to murder hirn, he penetrated to ^he Imperiaf 
residence at Agra, where he arrived on the i6th of April 1609. The Mogul 
received him kindly, and granted him permission to establish an'^English factory 
at Surat. But, by the machinations of the Portuguese, and the perfidy of the 
Governor of Surat, the grant was revoked. Hawkins, Vho was a man of 
great courage and judgement, succeeded in convincing the Emperor of the 
malicious .designs of his enemies, and got him to" renew the grant. But the 
Mogul so little knew his own mind, that he^was again persuaded to rescind it; 
whereupon Hawkins, after losing, two years and 'a half in- this kind of tantal- 
ising attendance, at the. Mogul court, left Agra in disgust, and, getting on- 
board one of the Company’s ships, arrived in England in the year 1613. 

The Draggn got. a load of pepper at B?mtam‘: and the Hector, ‘after, landing 
Captain Hawlqins at Surat, proceeded to Bantam, and thence to Banda and 
the other Spice islands, where, in cpite of the malice and opposition of the 
Dutch, Captain Keeling, after having dispatched the Dragon for England, 
loaded his other ship with spices, with which he arrived* in England in May 
1610, having not lost a single man in his voyage. • 

In Marrch 1608 several members of the Compaity ^bscribed a. capital of 
j^’33,ooa for a fourth voyage. In former voyages every subscriber had had 
an equal voice in the deliberations upon the joint Concerns, whereby it 
sometimes happened that a greater number possessing a small portion of the 
stock carried the quevStjon against the proprietors of greater value, who were 
fewer in number. To guard against that inpny^niehce, it was determined 
that no subscription for the intended fourth voyage should he under ,^500. 
But, as it was not intended that smaller subscribers should be excluded from 
the benefits of the trade, they weie allowed to join theif stocks together under 
the name of one pCrson, who should have the right to vote *. * » 

The fourth voyage was most unfortunate. The Ascension and Union sailed 
from Woolwich on the 14th of March 1607-8 under the command of Captain 
Sharpley, The Ascension, after trading at Aden on the south coast of Arabia, 
and going up the Red Sea as far as Mocha, sailed for the coast of Cambaya, 
and was wrecked near Surat, the men saving themselves in the boats. The 
Union, having parted company with the Ascension near the Cape of Good 

I 

* There were 237 subscribers to the first there were 203* subscribers, of whom 108 
and second voyages; and of them 212 were , were for sums under i^aoo^and 36 others were 
for sums under £^ 00 . For the third voyage under £^ 00 . . 

Hope, 
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Hope, arrived at Acheed, where the supercargo, finding the King’s mind 
alienated from him by the intriga^*of the Dutch, made a bartering trade with 
some vessels from Guzerat, and proceeded to Priaman, where he got pepper 
to*fill his ship. On the return home she was wrecked on the coast of France ; 
and only a small part of the cargo, consisting of pepper, benjamin wood, and 
silk goods, were saved. 

It was not rill the year 1609 that the proprietors of the first and second 
voyages were able to bring Jtheir acoodnts'to a close ; and then it was only 
accomplished by making ovg: their remaining joint property to the proprietors 
of the third voyage^ On winding <ip the concern, they found the whole profit 
ampunt to ninety-five per cei^t, which would* have been a great object; i£ they 
could have realized it ih a r^sonable rime after*the arrival of their ships. . 

Upon the^ arrival of tl^e Consent, belonging to the third* voyage, in the 
beginning of the year 1609, genriemeri concerned in that voyage agreed to 
add iwenty-fiv^ per cent to their capital, and^ to send* out Captain Middleton 
again to the Moluccos. In April 1609 he sailed in the Expedition, and by his 
prudence and intrepidity surmounted all rhe’dangers and hardships to which hi 
was exposed by the enmity of the Dutch, and obtained a full cargo of nutmegs 
and mace at Pulo Way, besides a considerable quantity, which he left behind 
him in the*care of a factor. He arrived in England in about two years after his 
departure :* arid upon this voyage the partners divided a profit of two hundred 
and eleven* per cent^ it being the only voyage that could hitherto be called 
really beneficial. 

So large a profit revived the reputation of the East-India trade, not only with 
the proprietors, but also vrith the Public in general. Though the*term,of the 
privilege was not near expired, the Company were encouraged to apply for a 
renewal of it ; and the King was now so* well disposed to them, that on the 
31st of May 1^09 he ^ave them a new charter, whereby, in consideration. of 
the honour and advantage conferred upon the nation by the East-India trade, he 
grants the Company a perpetual continuation of their privileges, with all the 
powers, &c. contained in the original charter. 

The Company, encouraged by so favourable a charter, built the greater 
‘ship that had ever^been constructed in England for the merchant service, being 
pf the burthen of a thousand tuns The King; attended by his nobles, 
witnessed the launch, and gave her the name of the Trade’s increase. When 

^ Soti^^ accounts make her 1100 tuns, , an^ some even laoo. I have followed Purchas, tbp 
earliest author by whom she is mentioned; / ' ^ . 


she 
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she was afloat, the King and his retinue were entertained onboard her with a 
magnificent dinner, provided by the Compkny,, and served in dishes and plates 
of China ware, which was then quite neW in England. 

The Company, having raised a capital of ^80,163 voyage, 

dispatched their fleet in the spring of the year. 1610, consisting of the Trade's 
increase, the Peppercorn, and the Darfing, together with a^bark to attend them 
as a victualer as long as should be necessary, the whole being under the com- 
mand of Sir Henry Middleton. The prcncipal pbject of this voyage was to 
establish an advantageous trade in the^'Rcd Sea., where, it was said, woolen 
goods, metals, an/l other British merchandice, might be sold with good profit, 
or exchanged for India goods with merchants from various parts of India. At 
Mocha, a port ki the Red Sea, Sir Henry and a'number of his people 'were 
treacherously seized by the Aga, or Governor^ of the town,* and sent up the 
country to the Paoha as prisorierSl Sir Henry, being remanded by the Pacha 
to Mocha, recovered h& owh and his people's liberty by a stratagem, and then 
compelled the Aga, to make compensation for his damages under the penalty of 
having his town battered about hisr ears. 

He next proceeded to** Surat, where he found a strong fleet of the Portuguese, 
whose hostilities obliged him to use force to obtain a trifling trade - 'with the 
natives. * He afterwards returned to the Red Sea, where he seized ' several of 
the country vessels, and obliged them to indemnify him for the disappointment 
of his voyage ; a mode of proceeding then thought allowable by*the laws of 
war. Thence he again steered eastward for Tecoa in Sumatra, at which place, 
and at Bantam,* he loaded the Peppercorn with pepper^ and dispatched her for 
London, where she arrived on the 20th of October *;6i4." Sir Henry remained 
with the Trade's increase to repair the damage she had suflFered'by gettipg upon 
a rock : but that noble ship oversettmg, when on the careen in Bantam road, 
w^ totally destroyed ♦ in the year 1613, and Sir Heftry sooi) after died of 
grief t. 

The partners in this voyage, notwithstanding the grievous delays and losses 
it was subjected to, received a profit of j£i 2 i 13 4 qpon every .^100 of 
their capital. . » * . * 

The seventh voyage was undertaken with a capital of only 15,364, vrith 
a single ship called the Globe, under the direction of two merchants, who had 


* In Captain Peyton’s Journal she is said to 
have been burnt by the people of Java. [Pwr- 
ihiUi L, iiii, r. 15, ^ 2.] 

f The loss of the ship and Sir Henryks death 


arc here noticed *in order to connect the events 
of the sixth voyage, though they will neces- 
sarily appear again in the account of the eighth 
voyage. 


been 
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bero in India in the Dutch service. The intention of this voyage was to 
establish a trade on the coast of (Coromandel for calicoes, which were to be 
carried to the Oriental islands, where they are much in request ; and it was 
also proposed to bring home a few of them for a trial. On the 5th of January 
1610-11 they sailed from Gravesend, finding the Dutch in possession of a 
grant of exclusive trade at Pulicat, the first port they made, they sailed for 
Pettapole and Masulipatnam, where they vvere treacherously used by the Gov- 
ernor. Thence they proceeded to Btmtam, Siam, and some other countries ; 
and, after several trips, they .returned to Bantam, where they took in a cargo, 
and sailmg thence, • arrived in England in the summer of the year 1 6 1 j. . 

This voyage produced a profit of 2*18 per cent to the proprietors. ’ * 

The capital Subscribed for the eighth voyage was" ^55,947. The ships 
employed were the Clove, jhe Jfector, and the Thoinas, which* sailed in April 
idi I, under the command of Captain'Saris. Yhey were provided 'with a pass, 
or safe-conduct, from the Turkish Emperor, ordering all his Governors to 
receive them in a friendly manner,, and to allow them to have freedom of trade. 
Being thus, as thejt imagined, insured of *a kind reception, they arrived at 
Mocha, and had a prospect of friendship and trade, w^en the second arrival 
of Sir Hbnry Middleton in the Red Sea, ’as already noticed in the account of 
the sixth vdyage, interrupted the amicable intercourse. 

Sir Hem^ being determined to be revenged of the Turks, there could be no 
trade with (he shore. The two chief commanders therefor agreed to act with 
united counsels and united force, their purpose being to stop all tjie vessel* 
arriving /rom India, and to oblige them to barter their Ihdian commodities in 
exchange for English merchandiae, transacting the whole business ’upon the 
water : and, as their ships belonged to separate voyages, it was agreed, that 
Sir Henry for the sixth voyage should be concerned for two thirds, and 
Captain Saris for the eighth^for one third, of all their conjunct forced trade. • 
After havihg done as much business as they thought proper in this manner, 
they sailed for Bantam-, where two of the ships were loaded with pepper, with 
which they returned to England. 

Captain Sarfe proceeded m the Clove.to Japan, with a view to open a trade 
with that country. Touching at the Moluccos on his way, he found the natives 
desirous of selling their cloves to him ; but they were prevented by the Dutch, 
who asserted that the islands belonged to them by right of conquest, and that 
the natives were bound ,t& sell all their produce to them. He arrived in Japan 
in June 1613, and was very kindly received by the Emperor and several inferior 

N Kings 
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Kings and Viceroys. The Emperor gave him a charter, granting the Company 
every privilege they could wish with respect to ,trade, such as exemption from 
custom duties, the liberty of establishing a factory, assistance in case of ship- 
wreck, and preservation of the property of any of the English merchants, who 
might die in his dominions *. Captain Saris, ‘having completed his business, 
and settled a factory, returned to Bantam, and loaded his ship with pepper for 
England, where he arrived in September 1614. 

The gentlemen concerned in this voyage cleare 4 a profit of 2 1 1 per cent. 

The Cdmpany*s factors, settled in Japan, endeavoured to open a trade with 
Corea ,and China, “but without success, though the English were highly extolled 
in alh tHe Oriental countries for their victories in the war against the Spaniards, 
whose cruelties had rendered them universally odious. • 

The capital employed in the ninth voyage was only .^.19,164 ; and there was 
dispatched only a' single ship, * the Janres, Captain Marlow, who sailed in 
February i6n-i^ for ‘Bantam, and, after making several country voyages, 
arrived in England in August 1615, ‘having made a profit of 169 per cent for 
the. proprietors. • . 

While some of the members of the Company were dispatching the James, 

, some others entered into a subscription for another voydge, which js .reckoned 
the tenth. The capital engaged in this adventure was .^46,092, -with which 
they fitted out two ships, the Dragon and the Hosiander, under the command 
of Captain Best, a brave and prudent officer. * A principal' object of this yoyage 
was to remove the bad impression made upon the mind of the Great Mogul by 
Sir Henry Mid'dieton's treatment of his subjects in the lied Sea. 

Captain” Best with great address accomplished, the object of his mission in 
obtaining the good will of the Great Mogul, who granted him a firmaun 
(charter), whereby — Middleton’s transactions were consigned to oblivion. — The 
Mogul agreed to receive an English Ambassador to reside at his Court. — On the 
arrival of any English subjects at Surat, notice shall be given to the people of 
the country, who shall have full liberty to come to trade with them. — ^English 
merchandize shall pay custom at the rate of three and a half per cent on the 
value. — The property of Englishmen dying in the country ‘shall be faith- 
fully preserved for those who have a right to it. — ^Tlie persons and property of 
Englishmen shall be warranted against the hostility of the Portuguese, failing 


♦ The charter in the original language and character, with an 
in Purchases Pilgrinus, L, iiii, r. I, $ 7. 


English translation, may be seen 


which. 
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which, compensation shall be made by the country.— The Company's people 
or property shall not be made answerable for any acts of piracy committed by 
lawless English seamen, with whom they have no connection. 

The Portuguese, in support of their pretensions to the sole empire of the 
Indian seas, attatked Captain Best's two ships with a fleet of four galleons and 
twenty-six smaller vessels, called frigates. In repeated engagements, during 
several daysT, the Portuguese were constantly defeated, to the great joy and 
utter astonishment of the people of Iflidia, who had till now thought the Port- 
uguese invincible. 

From Surat Captain Best proceeded to Acheen, where h^ also obtained the 
favour of the King of the country, who confirjned all the privileges forlnerly 
granted to Captain Lancaster. After fading in sevefaf ports of Sumatra, he 
completed his cargo \yilh pepper., &c. and arrived in the Thames on the 1 5th of 
June 1614. * \ ^ * 

This voyage afforded the gentlemen concerned in it. a profit of 148 
per cent. ^ • * • * 

A party of the Company made a stock *of ^^"10,669 for sending a ship to 
bring home the* remaning property of the adventurers in the third and fifth 
voyages.* The ship ss^jlecl from the Thtoes along with those of the ninth and 
tenth voyages, which, being all on separate accounts, are so numbered, this 
being reckoned the eleventh, f his voyage, being made direct, both outward 
and homeward, was completed in twenty months, and afforded a profit of 
340 per cent. * , 

The twelfth vbyage was undertaken chiefly for the purpose *of carrying out 
Sir Robert Shirley, who KaS b 5 en sent as Ambassador to King James from* the 
King, or Sophi, of Persia. The stock employed was only ^€"7,142 ; and there 
was only one ship, the Expedition of 260 tuns, commanded by Captain New- 
port, which sailed in janizary 1612-13. Having landed §ir Robert and his 
retinue at Diu in Guzerat, they had to encounter the malice of the Portuguese, 
who impudently asserted that Sir Robert was a pirate, and that the passport, 
which had been obtained for him from the King of Spain, was forged. As no 
liberty of traefe could be obtained at Diu, Captain NewpdVt sailed for Sumatra 
and Bantam, at w.hich places he loaded pepper, and returned to England in 
July 1614. 

The members of the Company engaged in this vopge, which was the last 
one that was conducted as a separate concern, had a profit of ^^133 18 4 
on every of their capital. 
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The whole of the capitals employed in all the twelve voyages amounted only 
to ^^464, 284, which sum was laid out as; follows^ 

In merchandize £ 62,411, being in each voyage on an average • £ 5,201 

bullion . . 138,127 . . ... . . . 

ships, stores, ? ^ ^ 

provisions, 21,979 

■ - • 

^464,284 . , ^ • .^38,6^0 

The average profit of the whole voyages was '1.38 per cent. But, in order 
to guard against* any erroneous idea, which might be conceived of that profit, 
compared with what can be ntade in the present day, it is necessary that the 
reader should bear in'‘ipind, that the voyages w^re never made in less 'than 
twenty mon^s, and were oftener extended to. three or 'four years ; that in the 
profits of each voyage there were included all the accumulated profits of numer- 
ous barters and sales in a great variety of trips from one part of India to another, 
which were Very considerable; that the Company built their own ships, made 
their own masts, sails, and cordage,' killed and salted their own meat, and 
thereby kept within themselves all the profits, which, on the 'enlarged scale of 
their commerce, they now find it more prudent to. rejinquish to ^ebple who 
exercise those various branches of business ; that, after the arrival of the goods 
from India, they were sold at long credits of eighteen months and ’two years ; 
and that, owing to the irregularity of the factors in keeping and transmitting 
their accojmts, the concerns of a voyage could not b^ finally adjusted sooner 
than in six or eight years. Taking the duration of thp concern at a 'medium 
of seven years, the profit appears to be som&wh&f under twenty per cent per 
annum, which, when the current rate of interest was cigh't per cant, was 
scarcely an adequate premium for the risk the adventurers ran in establishing 
a ‘new trade in unknown countries, and would perjiaps be reduced to a level 
with the common interest of the time, if the expense of insurance were 
deducted. 

Hitherto the East-India trade had scarcely deserved to be considered as a 
national object. B6t the importance of it began now* to .be better understood ; 
and proper measures were concerted for conducting it on a more extended 
scale. I he erroneous policy of making every voyage a separate concern, in 
which each individual partner of the Company might subscribe as much or as 
little as he pleased, or nothing at all, was now apparent. ’The Dutch, with 
that keen perception of their interest, which forms the most prominent trait of 

their 
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their national character, having soon become sensible of this inconvenience, 
had united their interests in one common stock, and conducted their business 
as a single concern ; while the various factories of the English Company were 
pursuing their separate interests in India with all the eagerness of rivalship 
which might be^expected in the* agents pf different nations ; and the natives of 
the country, with gfeat astonishment and satisfaction, saw Englishmen under- 
selling and overbuying each-other in the same market, a circumstance, which 
they could not b^e so blind a^s to neglfict turning to their ovm advantage, as they 
had not the same urgent motives to be in haste, either to buy or sell, that the 
English had, wheif their ships^werC lying at a heavy expense/ 

At home similar inconveniencies were felt in the competition of the * sales 
of East-India goods. . * The •evil of competition was 'further* increased by a 
custom of s9me?dmes dividing fhe merchandize imported among the several 
individual proprietors : and, as the dividends were made either in that manner, 
or by sharing the money arising* from public ^les, it might spmetimes happen, 
that the private emolument of sgme leading person concerned prevailed over 

the general interest of the community in^detfermining which mode of division 

• • 

should be adopted. 

The Company having come to a resolution to have no more concern in 
separate voyages, they opened a subscripdon in the. year 1613 for conducdng 
the trade upon a joint stock, all the voyages being henceforth for account 
of the whole Company as one united body : and, that they might have the 
opportunity of regulating their subsequent conduct as circumstances should 
direct, they agreed to limit the duration of the joint capital to fotir years. The 
stock thus subscribed amovfiKed<o ^418,691, to be paid in by equal install- 
ments ii\ each of*the four years. 

The first fleet equipped upon the joint-stock account, consisdng of four good 
ships under thg comntand of Captain Downton, sailed in March 1613-14. 
When they arrived in India, the Great Mogul and the Princes of the Deccan 
had united their forces in order to expell the Portuguese from the country 5 and 
the Mogul’s General requested of Captain Downton to assist him with his ships* 
But, as the Kihg of Qreat Britain was at peace with the King of Spain, who 
was also the Sovereign of Portugal, he refused to act offensively against them. 
The Portuguese, in return for a conduct so favourable to themselves, found 
means to make the Mogul General believe that the English had promised to 
join them in an attack *upon Surat. But their actions very soon undeceived 
him j for, when the English were beginning to trade with the natives, they 

were 
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were attacked by the Portuguese Viceroy with six galleons, three ships, and 
sixty frigates, which were all repeatedly beat off by the small English squadron 
of four ships *. This splendid victory was of great service to the Company's 
interest in subsequent transactions with the Mogul. 

Captain Downton, having taken onboard a 'parcel of good» belonging to the 
twelfth voyage on separate account, and a considerable quantity of indigo in 
return for goods carried out by himself, departed from Guzerat ; •and, sending 
one of his ships home, proceeded with the others for Bantam^ where he pro- 
cured mice, and also silk and porcelain, which* he sent in one of the ships, 
with ^ merchants, to establish a factory at ‘Masulipatnam. * 

In their transactions among the Oriental islands the Company’s commanders 
and factors found the ‘Dutch as hostile to their* interest as the Portuguese. 
Those people, though they owed their existence a^ an independent nation to 
the Englishr, and though they were vety happy to join their forces in India 
with those of the. English Company in curbing the domineering power of the 
Portuguese in that quarter of the world, having now obtained settlements in 
soipe of the islands, were no less'eager to exclude the English from India than 
the Portuguese were for excluding both English and Dutch. . 

The Company had to defend themselves against the attacks of enemies at 
home as well' as in India. A pamphlet, published in the very infancy of the 
trade, had charged them with draining the country of silver, destrQying the 
lives of seamen, &c. It was immediately replied to, and its arguments com- 
pletely confuted, by Sir William Monson, a veteran officer of approved knowlege 
and experience in maritime affairs. 

In. the year 1615 the same charges were ‘re-iterated in another pamphlet, 
written with such virulence, that the Attorney-general prondunced it a most 
scandalous libel, full of dangerous and treasonable doctrines, for which, he 
said, it ought to be suppressed by authority, and the afuthor prosecuted. This 
attack was also ably repelled by Sir Dudley Digges, one of the Committees of 
the Company, in a treatise called ‘ The Defence of trade,’ wherein he showed 
that the exports of India goods from England in one year exceeded the value of 
bullion exported to India in many y^ars, and thafthe nation'saved .^70,000 
annually in the price of pepper and other spices, and was moreover greatly 
benefited by the increase of the customs, and the employment of large ships and 

t 

* I rdate this wonderful victory from Captain Downton’s.own journal, as published by 
Purchas. 
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great numbers of seamen; He stated the cost of the investment for the year 

1614 as follows. 

Woolen goods, dyed and completely finished . . • . jf 14,000 

Lead, iron, and foreign merchandize 10,000 

• * . 114,000 

Bullion, being much less than is allowed by the charter . • 12,000 

• • * 36,000 

Ships and storfc . ^ , . . i^^34,ooo • 

Victuals and oth^r charged , . • . ♦ 30^000 

; . .& 4,000 

’ * .* '• • jg‘100,000 

Nor was it. only by the p^n thjit the Company’s interest was attacked. Some 
unworthy Englishmen were preparing* to fit out two ships from Brest for India, 
under a commission from the King of France ; .but by the vigilance of the Court 
of Cotnmittees, and the assistance of Government, they were prevented.— 
A voyage from Ireland to India was also •projected, which, being supposed to 
be intended for .a piratical cruise against the vessels of the natives, was re- 
monstrated -against by the^Court of Committees, as injurious to the Company, 
and disgraceful to the English character. — Sir John Fern and others were also 
suspected of intending^ a similar piratical expedition into the Red Sea, 

The Company ha*d for several years appointed some of their own merchants 
to reside as their representatives at the Court of the Great Mogul : but thinking 
that an Ambassador froni the King would be more favourably received by that 
Monarch, they requested his Mjqesty to appoint one, offering themselves to *pay 
all the .charges,* The King commissioned Sir Thomas Roe for the embassy, 
who embarked in January 1614-15 with the second fleet, which sailed on the 
joint-stock accqunt, Ifi September they arrived at Surat, ^d landed the Am- 
bassador and his suite, who proceeded thence to the Imperial Court, where Sir 
Thomas did essential'service to the Company by obtaining favourable grants for 
the establishment of factories at Surat, Cambay, and other places, and a general 
firmaun for frd^ trade, in bvery part of the Mogul’s dominions. The Company 
were so well satisfied with the services done to them during his residence of 
several years at the Mogul Court, that, on his return home in the year 16x9, they 
complimented him with an honourary seat in the Court of Committees, and more- 
over settled an allowan^:^ of ^^200 a-year * upon him as a token of their esteem, 

• This allowance must not be appretiated by the value of £200 in the nineteenth century. 

From 
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From Surat the fleet sailed south to Calicut, where Captain Keeling, the 
Commander in chief, in March 1615-16 entered into a treaty with the Sovereign, 
called the Zamorin, for delivering the fort of Cranganore to the Company- as 
. Soon as he should take it from the Portuguese, and also the fort and town of 
Cochin, when he should recover it by the assistance of the English, and for 
liberty of trade without paying any cukoms *. 

The Company now possessed factories at 
Bantam 

Jacatra, afterwards called Batavia in Java. 

Japara 
Apheen 
Jambee , 

Tecoa 
Banda ^ 

Benjarmassing 
Socodania 
Firando . 

Surat 

Amadavad 

Agra. 

Azmere, or Agimerc 
Brampore, or Burampore 
Calicut .... 

Masulipatnam 
Petapoli^ 

Siam .... 

Patan . . . . ^ 

Macassar .... 


in Sumatra.. 

• c 

in 'the Banda islands, 
in Borneo, 
in Japan. 


f in the M(?gu^’s dominions.* 


} 


on the Malabar coast. 

on the Coromandel coast. 

th^ capifal of the kingdom of Siam, 
in Malacca. • 

in the island of Celebes. 


The quarrels between the English and Dutch ’In India had now gone to 
such an excess as to demand the attention and interposition of the respective 
Governments in Europe. Commissioners were accordingly appointed on both 
sides to endeavour ^to settle all difi'erences, and concert a' plan .for the future 
regulation of the trade. 


♦ It is worthy of remark, that Captain Pey- 
ton, who commanded one of the ships in this 
Toyage, advifed that the rudders of ships going 
to India should be sheathed with thin copper to 


prevent the worms from eating off the edges, 
which injures the jhip’s steering. £See his Journal 
in Purchase X.iiii, ci 15, } *2.] So copper sheath- 
ing was thought of about two centuries ago. 

The 
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The Dutch Commisaoners proposed that the two East-India Companies 
should be united, in order to garr]^ on the trade in India as a joint concern^ 
By means of such an union they alleged that a stock of about one hundred 
and twenty thousand pounds would be sufficient to make a yearly return ih the 
article of spices ,only to the amount of five or six hundred thousand pounds ; 
and proper care could be taken to proportion the importation to the demand, 
in order to prevent an undue depression of the prices in Europe. — Unanimity and 
concert between the English and Dutch would effect a reduction of the customs 
and other imposts payable in India,* and might abolish the very •chargeable 
practice of giving, presents * to the Princes and courtiers. — It. would facilitate the 
establishment of a ’factory in China. — It would keep the factors and seamen 
of both nations in better subordination. — And*it would enable them to subdue 
the Portuguese^ the common enemy,* and to exclude all others from getting 
any footing in India. * • . . 

Such were the specious and narrow-minded’ argilments adduced by the 
Dutch : but the English Comppy could not be persuaded to approve of the 
proposed union. They observed that, the Molucco islands, producing the 
spices, which ar^ th*e chief object of the Dutch trade*, could never yield ad- 
vantages; equal to tho Charge of maintaining them. — That the trade of the spice 
islands, of which the*Dutch offered them a participation, was not equally va- 
luable yirh that of the Malabar coast, in which the Dutch, in the event of 
the proposed union; must be admitted to participate. — That the Dutch were 
very desirous to have their assistance to drive the Spaniards, and their subjects 
the Portuguese, out of*the Indian seas : but that the English Company did con- 
sider warlike operations, unless in self-defence, not to be the *busine^ of 
merchants.— And they thought the scheme of the two nations joining their 
forces to monopolize the trade of India, to the exclusion of all others, neither 
honest nor practicable/ 

During the four years of the Company’s joint-stock trade, their affairs were 
in such a prosperous -state, that in the year 1617 their stock was currently sold 
at 203 per cent. But a great deal of the property belonging to this concern 
was not yet brought home ; and, before that could be accomplished, they were 
subjected to a variety of distresses by the monopolizing spirit and enmity of the 
Dutch, which obfiged them, in order to bring their concerns to some kind of 
a close, to make over their outstanding stock, at a low valuation, to the pro- 
prietors of the second^ Joint stock in the year 1621 : and then, on making up 
their accounts, they found that their whole profits in the eight years amounted 
only to 874 per cent. 


o 


Before 
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Before I pf<bc^ to give att aicbunl of the s6<x>ftii joint stock, it is Jjroper 
to observe that the Company resolved to eng^e in the whale-fishery in ftre 
Gteenland sea^, having, perhaps, sotne expectation that theit whalers might 
light upon a navigable channel by the northern parts of the world to India* ; 
an expectation that has been kept aliVe during almost three eemuries, and has 
only lately been demonstrated to be utterly fallacious by the Joumies of Heame 
and Mackenzie across those parts of America in which such a passage was 
Supposed posable. For this purpose tKey procured some experienced fisher- 
men from ‘Biscay, the people of that country bein^, next to the Norwegians, 
the oUfst whale-fishers in Europe. They continued the Greenland whale-fish- 
ing as a branch of their trade, though I have not learned with what success, 
nor any particulars of it; ‘till the year 1619, when they agreed wkh the Russian 
Company to make a joint concern of it* with them, , The two •Companies sent 
out nine ships and two pinnaces i but, after carrying on their conjunct* fishe^ 
for two years,* and finding it very jiinfortunate, iliey agreed to give it up. 

In the year 1616; as soon as it* was knowi} that the Company, proposed ^ to 
raise a new capital, the flattering pfospect of their affairs induced people of all 
ranks to crowd into the subscription, which, at the time prefixed for closing it, 
amounted to <^1,629,040, being the largest capital that ever had been* hitherto 
subscribed for a joint-stock trade in any part of the world 

It was determined that the duration of this stock, as that of the preceding 
one, should be limited to four years j or, to speak more* correctly, that the 
Company should send ships to India during four years, and should bring the 
accounts to a clbse as’soon as possible after the arrival of the last of them in 
England. * • • • 

The Dutch Company now renewed their proposal for an Union , hpping it 
might be more favourably received by an association containing many new 

There were nine hundred and fifty-four subscribers, viz. . 

15 Dukes and Earls, 

82 Knights, including Judgep, Priry counselors, &c, 

1 2 Countesses and other titled ladies. 

1 8 widows and maiden ladies, 

26 clergymen and physicians, 

313 merchants, 

214 tradesmen, 

25 merchant strangers, and 
248 without any designation. 

954 

members, 
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members, especistlly as ihe King of France had recently united the adyentnrers 
of Rouen with the dormant French East-India Company, and the King of Den« 
mark was also going to establish an Easti^India Company in his domkiions. 
But the Company, still comprehending the greatest part of the old proprietors, 
would not listen* to it 

The Dutch Company, highly incensed by the repeated refusal pf a connec- . 
tion with them, sent orders to their Senraitfs in India to do every thing in their 
power to get into their own hands lljie whole of the pepper of Bantam and 
Jacatra (afterwards famous Jjy the name of Batavia), at each of wHich places 
the English then Had a considerable trade with the natives. They also ivesplved 
to undersell the English Company in the European markets, regardless bf the 
damage they themselves flioUld thereby suffer, whic^J * they tru^sted, wopld be 
only temporary, and be soon repaid with interest, when their rivafe should fee 
driven out of the trade. These angry resolutions hid no ptheV effect upon 
the 'English Company than to render them more vigilant in opdnteraeting the 
measures of their malicious neighbours. ’ 

The Company, ii; order to protect their trade against the malevolence of tfee 
Dutch, *and also to defeat the enterprises of the English interlopers who hi4 
now got* into the V^d not only iiijured the Company in their C(i>mmerci4 
interests, but also brought disgrace upon the national character by their piraticaj 
depredations resolyed to send out a respectable squadron of six large ships t 
and fhey obtained from the King a very ample commission for Sir Thop^ 
Dale, whom they afrppinted commander in chief, and also for C^yin William 
Parker; whom they de^tmed to succeed to the command in case of the death 
of Sir Thomas. The Kin^ tiherfein empowers the conjmandqr to execute martial 
law in the fleet.-^He strictly charges him never to be the aggressor in hostilities 
against the subjects of any Christian Prince : but he authorizes hkn to tajke the 
persons, diips, and good^ of any who may presume to disturb or hinder the 
quiet course of the Company's trade, and also to retake the vessels and goods 
of English subjects seized by foreigners.-^ As he had, by his letters patent to 
the Company, strictly prohibited all his other subjects from sailing to the East 
Indies, he desires Sir. I'Homas to seize nny English ships hot belonging to the 
• 

♦ In ^ptemb^ .1617 afeirge and »ery wch bery. Put prayidentially Jthea picked in- 

ship, belonging to the mother of the Great tentions were frustrated, and themselves ti 4 ^n 

Mogul, was chased by two English pirate by some of the Company’s ships. This af- 

•hips. If they had taken Tier, the English in- fair was, however, productive of much trouble 

terest in the MoguHs dbminioi 
been utterly ruined by such an 
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Company, which he may meet with in the Indian seas. ^Taderdt F. xwi, 
p. 56.] 

At this time preparations were making for the establishment of an Indian^ 
trade in Scotland, the subjects of which, being totally unconnected with Eng- 
land in government, were by no means excluded from the trade by the charter 
granted by their King, as King of England, to the merchants of London. ITie 
scheme was so far advanced, that Six James Cuningham had obtained a patent 
from the King on the i8th of March But on the London Company 

representing to the King, that the patent would be tery prejudicial to their trade, 
he promised to w’ithdraw it on their paying Sir James the' expenses he had 
incurr'ed. 

Several attempts had Jbeen made to. accommojlate the differences and mis- 
understandings subsisting between the English and Dujch East. India Com- 
panies ; and a treaty was at length concluded at London on the 7th of July 
1619 by eighteen gentlemen commissioned by the King, including several 
members of the Privy Council and principal! members of the English Com- 
pany on the one part, and ten deputies from the States Gejieral * on the other 
part, whereby it was agreed, —That all bypast offences in the East Indies shall 
be consigned to oblivion : and all persons, ships, an(J ic»er(;handizc; seized by 
either party, shall be restored. — The servants of both Companies shall be mu- 
tually aiding and assisting to each-other as g09d neighbo^urs.— The trade shall 
be carried on by both Companies with perfect freedom, and with such capital as 
each shall think proper. — The two Companies shall unit^ their endeavours to re- 
duce the custom duties in India, and also to abolish, the practice of giving 
presents. — The Companies shall unite their effbVts to' reduce the prices of India 
goods in India, and shall also agree upon the prices, under which they shall 
not be sold in Europe. — The pepper purchased in Java shall be equally divided 
between both Companies. — The English Company §hall freely enjoy the trade 
of Pulicate, and shall pay half the expense of the fort and garrison of that 
place. — In the Molucco islands, Banda, and Amboyna, the English Company 
shall have one third of the trade of importation, and they shall also purchase 
one third of the produce of the islands, the other two thirds being reserved for 
the Dutch Company. — Each Company shall maintain ten sjiips of war, from 
six to eight hundred tuns burthen, each of them carrying one hundred and 
fifty men, and thirty guns with shot from eight to eighteen pounds, besides 

* Three of the Dutch negotiators were knighted by King James immediately after the ratific- 
ation of the treaty. \Fadcray xvii, ^ 175.] 


such 
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such gallies, frigates, and other sm^l vessels, as the Council of defence shall 
think necessary, the whole to act in conjunction fpr the protection of the trade 
of both Companies, to remain in India, and never to be employed in carrying 
merchandize, unless upon particular emergencies. — The Council of defence 
shall determine the duties to be paid on .the exportation of the produce of the 
Moluccos, Banda, md Amboy na, for maintaining the forts and garrisons.— 
The Council* of defence shall consist of eight members, being four of the prin- 
cipal persons in -the service of each Company, who shall preside by turns. — 
All forts shall remain in the hands of their present possessors. — The erection 
of some forts, proposed by. the English Company, fhall be postponed for two 
or three years, to the end that the number ^nd situation of them mdy be 
maturely considered, and determined for the benefif of both Companies* — 
The fortg which shall be acquired in the Moluccos, or any other part of India, 
shall either be garrisoned by equal numbers of t-he forces of the two Compa- 
nies, or they shall be equally divided between the two Companies, “as the Coun- 
cil of defence shall detern:)ine. — The Companies shall unite their endeavours to 
open a trade with China and other placei? in India by such ways and means as 
the Council of defence, shall direct. — Both Companies shall unite in suppressing 
all intruders upon the privileges of either, whether English or Dutch ;^and the 
King and the States-General are entreated not to erect any other Companies to 
interferem the trade and navigation of India during the term of this treaty. — 
In case of the death of any of the factors, where there are no other servants 
of the Company they belong to, their effects shall be carefully preserved by 
the servants of the ctfher Company for the rightful proprietors. — This treaty 
shall continue in force twenty years : and in case of any dispute arising, which 
cannot be determined by the Council in India, the King of Great Britain and 
the States-General will be pleased to settle it. 

On the i6.th of July the ratification of the treaty, together; with a clause con- 
taining a promise to erect no other Company for the India trade during the 
term of it, was signed by King James, \_F(Ederay V, xvii, />, 170.] 

When the news of this agreement, or union, arrived in India in April 1620, 
it was received with great rejoicings by the Company's peoplb there. But it did 
not continue unbroken near as long as it was in making. Indeed, it is very 
surprising, that thinking people should have expected that such an union could 
be permanent. 

In December 1^20 John Peterson Keen, the Dutch Governor-general, having 
prepared sixteen ships at Jacatra (now Batavia), where the English at that time 
had no forces, informed the President of the English factory, that he proposed 

an 
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tii e^Kipedidon Tor the Advantage of both Companies ^ut without explaining his 
design) adding that> as the* English had no fouces to join with his, he would 
undertake it with his own. He accordingly proceeded with his fleet to the 
islands of Lantore and Pulo Roon, both which, as the English Company's 
Servzmts asserted, had been surrendered by the Inhabitants to tke King of Great. 
Britain, and took possession of them^ treating the few Englishmen they found 
in them, and also the natives, with^the most savage cruelty. 

The Dutch attempted to justify this gjiring violation of the; recent treaty by 
alleging that the islands had been surrendered to -them in the year 1609 by the 
natives, who then became bound to sell all their gpices to them at a fixed price; 
that *the natives, encouraged by the English, had rebelled against them, and 
that in subduing the reK^ls they only vindicated tl^r juk. rights’*. 

Their conduct upon this occasion may be called mild and gelitle^ if compared 
with the diabolical mateacre at Amboyna, In February 1622-^23, on a most 
improbable pretence,, that the English, consisting of about twenty men,' had 
con^red to take the island from the Dutch,, who possessed four strong forts, 
garrisoned by two hundred Dutch* soldiers, besides three or four hundrM 
soldiers of the natives, they seized all the Englishmen in Amboyna* and the 
adjacent, islands, and murdered the most of them with the most excruciating 
tortures that the most infernal malice could devise f. Having accomplished 
this sacrifice to their thirst of gold, they next insulted the God of 'mercy and 
truth by ordering a general thanks-giviag to him for their deliverance from a 
conspiracy, which, they were very ccsmscious, had never existed. 


• The iiistruinents of the aufretider of Pulo 
Wily, Pulo Roon, Wayre, Rosin gin g, and 
Lantore, to the King of England may be seen 
in. Purchases Pilgrimes, L. v, c. 14. Without 
inquiring whether such instrumeiita, executed 
by 'people, who most probably had no correct 
idea of the meaning of the transaction, could 
convey any just right sovereignty, wc may 

be allowed to observe, t,bat the English had a^ 
right to the occupancy, which they enjoyed in 
Oc/njtmction with the natives, and with their 
good will ; 'whweaB the Dutch had no such 
right : and, notwithstanding the specious 
apology they published, it seems impossible 
to vindicate them from the charge of most 
atrocious 'perfidy. 


f The shocking particulars of this informd 
transaction have been oAen enough detailed. 
It may be asked, how they could be known,, as 
the actors and spectators of the horrid scene 
did not give the world ah account of it to 
hold themselves up to the detestation of man- 
kind. But, by some unaccountable deviation 
from the system of extirpation, Beaumont, 
Collins, and Webber, threa of the members of 
the Errgli^ factor^, were 'permitted to aurvive 
their tortures ; and by their report and the 
written declarations left by some of the suf- 
ferers, the infamous story has been recorded. 
The guilt of tl^ Dutch is moreover suffici^t- 
ly apparent from' the inconsistencies tnxl;8ub- 
torfuges of their own apologies. 
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The Dutch after found means to drive the English Company’s pe^le 
out of all the other Spice islands, and plunder all the property found in the 
factories established in them. The reduced state of the English Company, and 
the distracted state of the nation during the subsequent reign of King Charles I, 
prevented any efforts being made to reinstate them in their possessions, which 
have ever since rem^ed in the hands of the Dutch, till the present universal 
war has nearly annihilated their power and their commerce in the East. 

These facts may warrant a belief that the Dutch never intended to adhere 
to the treaty of 1619, and that they scarcely ever neglected to maki a savage 
and sanguinary use*of their power, wherever they found that* they possessed a 
great superiority of force*. . * * ^ ‘ • 

In the year 1621 M'Murin, an eiranent merchan^^ and Deputy-Govemor 
of the Company, pujblishod, ^.A Discourse^ of trade from England to the 
* East Indies/ wherein he gives a parHcular statement of the annual consump* 
tion of the following articles in Europe, viz. * 

, Pepper .• . 6,000,000 pounds. 

Cloves • . . . * . 450,000, 

, Mace’ , , . . • 150,006, 

^Kutmegs t • ^ • • o 400,000, • 

.Indigo . , . • 356,000, 

• Raw silk, of Persia .. . . 1,000,000, 

which, by the old conveyance, partly over land to Aleppo, and thence by sea, 
would have cost^ ’ . . . . . • • ^>465,000 

but, when brought by the Cape ^of Good Hope, cost only . . 5^,45^ 

and, when landed in England, they cost only about half the sum they used to 
cost by*the old conveyance : and, moreover, almost the whole price of the 
goods, and the entire cost of the ships, wages, provisions, insurance, &c. is 
paid to our owA people. • . 

* I purposely avoid going into any detail f In the infancy of the East-India trade in 
of the many bloody battles which were fought England, and fol* some ages before it, prodi- 
about this time between the llnglish and the • gious quantities of slices were consumed in 
Dutch. Those who desire to have particular Europe in cookery and in preparing expensive 

accounts of them may* consult PwrrAa/*/ P/7- drinks, for which the merchants of Venice' and 

grimes — Collection of Voyages from the Harleian Genoa used to receive vast sums. By the 

iilrarf' — Lediard*s Nsrual History-^ Harrises change and caprice pf fashion the consumption 

Collection of Voiastes-^DodsUfs ^j he of those luxuries has decreased since the acqui- 

East Indies^Conqucic des Jsla Moluqucs^ l^c. sition of them has become less chargeable. 

He 
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He states the value of the Company's joint prop^ty at ^^*400,000, Their 
trade gives employment to * , , 

105000 tuns of shipping, 

2,500 seamen, 

500 ship-carpenters, caulkersj jomers, &c. . 
and about - 1 20 factors in India. 

The Company expend large sums in relieving the widows of seamen, who’ 
have been in their service, and breeding up their children to be useful members 
of society. 

Such was the state of the India trade and the Company .about one hundred 
and ninety years ago, as represented by’M'Munn. 

In the end of the same year the Parliament rdquir^d the Company to lay 
before them an" account of the East-India trade since the commencement of it. 

It appeared from that accQunt that, in twenty-one years preceding ‘the 29th 
of Novembet 1621, the Company had sent eighty-six ships to India; whereof 


there were returned home with cargoes . . . 36 

, lost • ,*•«. . . . p 

worn out by long service, going from port to port in India 5 
surprised and seized by the* Dutch . ' . . . / 11 

remaining in India, or on their homeward passage '. 25 

86 


The Company stated to Parliament that, instead of exporting all the silver 
authorized by. their .charter, which in the twenty-one years would have 


amounted 'to ' . . . . . * • . ^91 0,000 

they had sent only . . • • . . 613,681 

and they had exported woolen goods, lead, iron, tin, and other 7 219211 

merchandize, to the amount of . . ^ . . j 

The cargoes of the 36 ships returned cost in India- . . ‘ . 375,288 

and the proceeds of them in England amounted to . . 2,004,600 


The difference between these two last sums goes for the expense of ships, 
provisions, and stores, wages of captains, officers, and seamen,^ and of factors, 
payment of his Majefty’s customs and imposts, with a variety of other charges, 
and for the Company’s profit ; all the sums so paid being expended within the 
country, which is further greatly enriched by the exportation of India goods, 
whereby more money is returned to England from foreigii countries than the 
prime cost of all the India goods imported for the consumption of England and 
the exportation taken together. 


These 
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These two views of the state of ^he India trade and of the Company, about 
a hundred and ninety years ago, as given to the Public by an eminent member 
of the Company, and to the Parliament by the Company officially, are useful 
and interesting, when compared with similar accounts in the present times, the 
sales of one yelr amounting now to about five times as much as those of all 
the twenty-one yea/s, the increase of shipping, &c. being in proportion. But 
every thing must have a beginning 5^ and it is pleasing to contemplate the pro- 
gress from a small plant to a’ great and flourishing tree. , 

The ready condescensioa*of King James in complying wuh the requests of 
his courtiers was frequently •productive of uneasiness and damage to th*e. Com- 
pany. On the^ 14th of Sepfember he gave a charter. Jo Sir JVilliam Heydon 
and Charles Glemhain, whom he calls* servants of the Prince,* as being singu- 
larly qualified to satisly the? desire of the Great Mogul, who had ipoved him by 
sundry letters to gratify him with some choise arts and rarities unknown in his 
own country, as possessing laudable, industrious, and hopeful, means of ac- 
quiring riches by sea and land, ^ without giveing just offence to any,^ by re- 
covery of wrecked treasure, pearls, and other riches, m the seas, &c. &c/ and 
they being ready and .willing to advance the trade in India, * as their owit oc- 
‘ casions sHall •or* as they shall be desired by our marchants of London 

‘ iradeing jnio the East Indies^ their factors or mMsterSy they are authorized to 
send out two ships to ‘the countries between the Cape of Good Hope and* the 
southern extremity of America, and there to sell their goods, and in return 
to import gold, silver, •pearls, jewels, or what they shalj think fit, *for behoof 
of thernscl ves and thuir -associates. — They are Required, however, not to import 
certain articles of merchandize, of which they are to get a list from the Privy 
Council? [^Fcedera, V, xvii, p, 407.] 

I do not know, whether this new East-India Company, who were authorized 
to invade thj^ Company’s privilege, and at the same time directed to regulate 
their conduct as they should be desired by the Company, ever fitted out any 
vessel for India, their charter, or commisson, being the only notice I have found 
of their existence. * , 

The principal object of the Company in establishing a factory in Japan ♦ 
was to form a commercial intercourse with China, and to carry on a general 
trade between India, China, and Japan. But, being disappointed in their en- 
deavours, and finding the trade of Japan not near adequate to the expense at- 
tending it, they resolved in the year 1623 to withdraw the factory, notwith- 

* See above, p.90. 

standiner 
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standing the kind reception given to their people by the Emperor, who in the 
year i6i6 had granted them a second charter, ^containing privileges for a 
general trade. 

The Dutch have been accused of attempting about this time to make a 
general massacre of the Englishmen at Firando in Japan, whd were preserved 
from their treachery by the friendly interposition of the Japanese. 

The Dutch were not the only enemies the Company’s servants ’had to en- 
counter in, India. The Portuguese, in virtue of having made* the first voyage 
to India by the Cape of .Good Hope, pretended ta have a right to exclude all 
other ^ Nations from navigating thp Indian, seas : and, in maintenance of their 
pretensions, they seized .all the English and Dutfcji vessels they were able to 
overpower, though the King of Spain, ihen their .Sovereign, was at peace with 
Great Britain and Holland. I»‘ the course of thfrir Indian warfare tjie Port- 
uguese suffered many ignominious defeats from the inferior forces of the 
English East-India Company, who always took care to allow them to be the 
aggressors, agreeable to the terms^of their commissions, which enjoined them 
never to fight, except hu their own defence^ King James being at peace with all 
the Christian Princes in Europe. . 

The Portuguese, having fortified the island of Ormuc, which is'^situated in 
the entrance of the Persian Gulf, and commands the navigation of that sea, 
plundered all vessels belonging to the English or any otljer nation, who pre- 
sumed to sail without having their licence. Shah Abbas, the Emperor of f ersia, 
resenting ^ conduct so^insulting and injurious to himselfiand his subjects, partly 
invited, and partly, by having their property within thu grasp of his‘ power, 
compelled, the commanders of the English slilps then in the Gulf, and the 
merchants settled in his dominions, to join his forces in an attack upon Ormus ; 
and he promised, that, in case of success, the place should be put into the 
Company’s hands, ’and that they should receive ono half of the* customs of the 
port, on condition that they should keep the Gulf clear from pirates. The 
island was taken in May 1622 ; and it was reported, though erroneously, that 
the Company’s share of the booty amounted to a large sum ^ After the cap- 
ture of Ormus the seat of the trade was removed to Getmbroon on the main 
land of Persia ; and the Company enjoyed the revenue of the customs, agree- 
able to the stipulation, till a war broke out between the Emperor of Persia and 

• ^ 

* Purchas, in a marginal note on p. 1805, i, p, 104] and others make the plunder so 
lays, ‘ I have heard that the English had for prodigiously great, that, they say, the money 
‘ this service of the King of Persia 20,000 was not counted, but measured out by boat- 
*' pounds.’ But Hamilton of India^ loads. 


the 
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the Great Mogul, when the customs were resigned to the Emperor for an 
annual payment of J^^3,ooo sterling*. 

In the year 1624 the Company, understanding that the Portuguese were pre- 
paring a fleet for the purpose of taking revenge for the loss of Ormus, ordered 
a respectable fleet to be fitted but for India, which might be able to maintain 
their conquest. Bqt when the ships were ready to sail, the Duke of Buck- 
mgham. Lord High Admiral of England, obtained an order of Pailiament to 
lay an embargo. upon them, whereby he compelled the Company to pay him 

1 0,000, before they could. get leave to dispatch their fleet 

About the same* time the Company were attacked in Parliafment, chiefly upon 
the charge of draining the country of money to the amount, as was alleged, of 
0,000 yearly f. 0 n this* occasion a paper was printed and circulated among 
the member^, therein tha charges against the Company were stated and an-* 
swered with briefness and perspicuity! 

The following are the charges. 

I) The Company export the .treasure of the kingdom,* whereby it is im- 
poverished. ^ • * 

II) They destroy the timber of the country by building exceeding great 
ships. • 

III) There is a decay of mariners by means of their voyages. 

To these charges the author of the paper made the following answers. 

I) •The 'Company export no other money than foreign silver, procured 
from other countries, agreeable to their charter, which expressly prohibits them 
from exporting • the cpin of this kingdom. If they Mid not purchase the 
Spanish coins, the merchailts, import them, would find another market for 
them. .If the Government shall think proper to dissolve the Company, the 
Dutch will immediately get possession of their trade, and will purchase all the 
foreign money .now procured by the Company, whereby ou/ nation will forego 
the honour and advantage flowing from the trade. The silver exported by 
them is not near so much as their charter authorizes them to carry out : and it 
is expected that the quantity of it will be still less in future, partly owing to the 
united efforts of the .English and Dutch Companies to reduce the prices of 

♦ When Buckingham was impeached in the f This sum, alleged to be annual^ exported 
year 1626, this was one of the charges brought by the Company, is equal to about two thirds 
against him. His jinswer ^was, that much of the whole bullion really exported by them 
more was due to him, and that he had expend- in all their twelve first voyages, and about 
ed the whole sum, except af aoo, upon the seven times as much as was exported in the year 
King’s navy, 1614. See above, pp. 9a, 9J. 

P 2 
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India goods, and partly to an agreement made by the factors with the Persians,' 
that they shall receive one third in money and ‘two thirds in English or India 
merchandize in exchange for their commodities. Neither is the money export- 
ed by the Company sunk without a return ; for much more mgney is brought 
into the country for the surplus of the India goods imported,* which can be 
spared after supplying the consumption of the kingdom, th4in the original cost 
of the whole. And when the importation of Persian raw silk, indigo, and cal- 
ico, shall be enlarged, of which there is, a good prospect, vast sums will be 
saved to the country, which are now sent to France and Italy for silk only 
II) Timber cannot possibly be employed in any^nobler serVice than in build- 
ing ships. Wherever timber is put down, new trees arise ; but the demand for 
timber has made no advai\ce in the price,, during fifteen years past. Besides, if 
timber is not cut down when it has attained its full growth,, it afterwards decays. 
The larger the ships are which the Company build, the more capable they 
are of being serviceable to the state upon any emergency : and, in answer to 
the objection that the Company’s 'ships are not at hand when they may be 
wanted, it is to be remembered, that the only use of ships is to move from port 
to port ; that no enemy can ever carry on his designs so secretly as to' prevent 
intelligence of his preparations from 'transpiring, and fhe, Compefny’s ships, 
which commonly require four months to get them ready for sailing, can be 
stayed, if they are wanted for the service of the state. Moreover, for^the use 
of their ships they constantly keep in readiness a magazine of stores suitable for 
ships of war, to the value of ^30,000, of which the state can have the use in 

case of any ^sudden necessity. • , ‘ 

« • • 

* From the general diffusion of a more en- gold and silver, which ^pain and , Portugal 

lightened system of political economy in the have drawn from their American mines, could 

presept day, it may be thought that the soli- have been rctaine^i^ by the operation of their 

citude of the Company ’to repcll the charge of injudicious laws within the'ir own peninsula, 

draining the country of the pretious metals What would be the consequence ? — A loaf of 

was superfluous. But in the middle ages, and bread would cost a hundred dollars on the south 

eveh^down to our own younger days, gold and side of the Pyrenean mountains, and less than 

silver, jewels and pearly, were supposed the the tenth part of one dollar* on the north side 

most valuable things in the world, and the of them. — Whoever does not know that the 

legislators of almost every part of Europe pretious metals, like w^er, must and will find 

made laws to force them into their own coiin- their natural level, knows nothing of political 

try, and to confine them within it ; whereas, in economy, and is utterly unqualified to form an 

reality, they are of themselves among the least opinion upon the national advantages or disad- 

valuablc of our possessions. Let us for a vantages attending the possession of gold and " 

moment suppose (though it is an absolute im- silver, 

possibility) that aU the innumerable millions of 


III) The 
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III) The trade of the'Company greatly increases the number of mariners ; 
and their navigators are eminent dor the superiority of their skill and experience, 
• in consequence of the greater length of their voyage, and the greater variety 
of* climates, currents, and periodical winds, which their business has rendered 
familiar to them.. The Dutch East-India ships carry out many more men than 
the Company\s shipS| Moreover, the Company take landsmen for a third, some- 
times a half,, of the complement of every ship, and these in time become sea- 
men, whereby the number of English seamen is not decreased, as is alleged, 
but on the contrary augmented, not merely by the number of landshieii con- 
verted into seamen,* but by the whole number of men employed in thg India 
trade, which is a new, and additional,* fund of employment for them. Neither 
are these the only meapS by which the East-India trade* has augmented the na- 
tional stock of seamen i thp exportation of the surplus merchandize of India to 
various parts of Europe gives employment to. many vessels rfnd seamen, 
and thereby makes a further important addition to the commerce and naval 
strength of the kingdom. , * • 

Tn Parliament it was stated, that the consuifiption of the country requires gnly 
one quarter of the goods imported from India, and that the raw silk, dye-stuffs, 
and other raw materials, which constitute a considerable part of that quarter, 
give employment to our own people ; that the remaining three quarters are ex- 
, ported, and more India goods are now carried from England to the Mediterra- 
nean rhan used to be* brought from it to England, whereby, besides employing 
shipping and seamen, ^ great benefits accrue to the merchants and to the 
country in general.— That, instead of paying ^'500, ood annually to Holland 
and France for linens *, lawns, ^md cambrics, half the consumption of those 
articles i^ now superseded by the use of India calicoes ; and foreigners now pay 
us money for the cloths they formerly received in payment for those goods.— 
It is alleged that ^ greaf deal of money is thrown away for Indian spices : bat 
Indian spices were bought before we imported them ; and, if we shall cease 
from importing them^ they will still be bought ; but then they will cost the 
nation five times as njiuch as they now cost, and that mostly in ready money. — 
Lastly, his Majesty’s customs are very much augmented by the India trade and 
the other branches of trade connected with it, or dependent upon it, whereby 
the nation at large is benefited, even when the Company themselves happen to 
be losers. 

. 

♦ It was not till many years after the time now under bur consideration, that the Irish and Scots 
were persuaded to consider the linen manufacture as their national staple. 


At 
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At the same time there was laid before the tiouse of Commons the 
following * r , 

Abstract of the trade with the East Indies from the o.^th of March 1620 to the 

2^th of March 1624. 


Ship*. 


Value of Export*. 


Yean. 


Value (HP Import!. 


10 


BuUjpn £ 62490 
Merchandize 28,508 ‘ 


1620 


90,998 


Bullion . . 12,900 
Merchandize 6,523 


I9i4*3 


Bullion . . 61,600 
Merchandize 6,430 


1621 


162a 


All the ships detained in ^ India to 
defend the Company’s property 
against jhe Dutch, \?xcept one, 
which br9Ught home indigo, cal- 
icoes, drugs, to the value of £ 198,887 

« • ^ ^ 

The money be^g wasted in ‘the ^uar- 

. rel with the Dutch*, only one ship ' » 

returned, loaded with pepper, 
cloves, and China raw silk, value 


944^ 


68,030 


Bullion * . 68,720 
Merchandize 17,345 


1623 


86,065 


Cargoes of 5 bhips, consisting of 
pepper, cloves, mace, nutmegs, 
gum-lack, indigo^, calicoes, &c. ‘ 
£ 296,50(7 

Persian raw silk . . 93,060 

Pepper, cloves, mace, * nutmegs, 'in- 
digo, calicoes, &c.^ brought in 5 
ships . .r . 1^485,593 

Persian raw silk ^ • ' 97,000 • 

. 58M93 

Received from the«Dutch ■j • 

for property plundered f 8o,(X)0 
by them in India J 


389,500 


264,5 1 6 


— 662,591 

1,255,444 


Returns expected to arrive * in the 

years 1624 to the amount of - 500,000 

f 

If the Company had been able to carry on their trade unmolested by the Dutch, the return# 
in these four year would have been £ 600,000 more. 

In India the Dutch still availed themselves of their superior power to oppress 
and insult the servants of the English Company, who, having received little or 
no support from Government, suffered damage from the hostility of thdr worthy 

D^tch 
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Dutch allies to the amount of about tw6 millions. In consequence of this 
unfavourable state of their affairs, they found themselves indebted at home to 
the amount of ^200,000, and had serious thoughts of calling home their 
property from India, and bringing their affairs to a final close. 

These thoughts were suspended by the circumstance of three Dutch ships 
from India, having^ onboard some of the perpetrators of the massacre of 
Amboyna, being seized at Portsmouth in* September 1627. The Company 
requested ah order from the' Privy Council for apprehending the njurderers, 
which was granted by the Council, but kept back by their secretary till two of 
the criminals made their escape. The.Compauy, being discouraged by thi 5 man- 
agement, and unable tq come to any determination respecting jthe continuance 
or discontinuance of their trade, in the mean time gave permission to such of 
thgir member, as chose to •adventure, to ship- cloth and tin for Persia on their 
own separate account. 

The time limited for the duration of the .second joint stock having expired at 
CJiristmass 1627, ^ motion wa^ made on .the 21st of January following for 
raising a new stock j but the proposal was not sufficientlysupported to be carried 
into effe<;t. * t 

The Cojnpany, having been much aspersed about this time by injurious 
representatipns of the nature and tendency of their trade, endeavoured to bring 
the matter fo a cri6^s*by a petition to Parliament, wherein they prayed, that, 
if the House should find the trade detrimental to the kingdom in general, it 
might be abolished ; but, if it should appear to be advgjutageous, if might be 
supporte'd and encouraged by a declaration of ParUament in its favour *. Un- 
fortunately the consideration of the petition was prevented by a sudden dissol- 
ution of •Parliament. 

The threatening aspeqt of public affairs, and the unpromising appearance of 
the Company’s trade, reduced the price of their stock in May 1628 so low as 
eighty per cent. 

The attempt for raising a third general joint stock having failed, a subscrip- 
tion was opened in December 1628 for a particular voyage Jo Persia and India, 
the accounts of which Were to be kept distinct from all others. A small capital 


* From this petition we learn, that in the 
year 1626 the Company had erected mills and 
houses for making gun-gowder from the saltpetre 
imported by them, agreeable to a licence from 
the King ; that thirty barrels were made weekly 
at those milb y and that the Company Were 


thought to merit the thanks of the nation for 
establishing the manufacture. 

The petition, which was. drawn up by M' 
Munn in April 1628, being esteemed a masterly 
composition, was reprinted in the year 1641, 
on occfuion of a fresh attack being then made 
upon the Company.. 


of 
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of i^*4o,ooo was raised by thirty subscribers, eight of whom were assumed into 
the court of Committees. Two more such subscriptions for particular voyages 
were afterwards made : and in May 1631 a fourth subscription was opened; 
but, only ^1 1,000 being subscribed, it was dropt. 

After several unavailing attempts to raise a third stock, 'it was at length 
accomplished in the year 1631 ; or, more correctly spealung, the subscribers 
then resolved to go on as well as they copld, rather than allow the trade to be 
lost to tbe nation, though the sum subscribed amounted ohly to ^^"420,000. 
The subscribers purchased the outstanding concerns of the proprietors of the 
second stock in India and Englaiyi at a valuatiorf of twelve and a half per cent. 
This bargain e:rhausted nearly* one half of their capital; and they saw no very 
encouraging prospect of the employment of the 'remainder o^ it, as the power 
and insolence of the Dutch were still increasing in India, ‘and nothing was done 
in Europe or India, either by negotiation or by force, to curb their malevolence, 
except by the Cornpany’s own forces, who were no match for the Dutch in the 
Oriental seas. But they suffered, no less severely by the machination of their 
opponents at home. • * . 

On the 1 2th of December 1635 King Charles gruited a charter to Sir 
William Courten and his associates, authorizing them send six ships, under 
the command of Captain Weddell, to Goa, Malabar, China, and. Japan, and 
to trade during five years to the best advantage of themselves and.airhis other 
subjects, alleging, as a reason for establishing this new, Company, that the 
old Compfany bad neglected planting, settling colonies, mid making fortifications 
for securing their trade, as the Portuguese and Dijtch* had done ; whereby the 
trade had decayed, and he was disappointed of the advantages which he ought 
to derive from it. He directed them to send one of their ships from the Sea of 
Japan, in order to search for a passage home by the northern parts of the world ; 
in consideration of which they should have half th^ customs and other benefits 
accruing from the countries to be discovered by them. \F(zdera^ V. xx, p. 146.] 

When the Company remonstrated against the invasion of their right by the 
establishment of a pew Company, the King made a. declaration to them, that, 
though the ships were to be employed upon a secret enterprise, which could 
not then be revealed, they might rest assured that nothing' disadvantageous to 
them was intended. But, when it was known that the new Company's ships 
were taking in goods proper fpr India, and that several factors, officers, and 
seamen, formerly in the Company's own service, were engaged to go out with 
them, they could not help allowing their confidence in the royal promise to be 
somewhat shaken. 


They 
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They then presented a petition to the King, wherein they stated/ ^hat they 
had in India fourteen returnable ships, besides three going out, many of which 
were actually lying by and rotting by reason of the unusual scarcity of Indian 
merchandize, occasioned by a famine and pestilence, though they had large 
stocks in India and Persia reader to purchase homeward cargoes as soon as they 
could be obtained. • But that, if others were to be allowed to go out to buy 
against them, the competition, in such a state of the market, could not fail to 
prove ruinous to both parties. They prayed, that if his Majesty was at all 
events determined to permit, the ships to sail, he would at least debar them from 
importing spices, ftidigo, cal^poes, silk, and other commodities imported, by the 
Company, it being impossible for both to trade without the one Company 
ruining the otller, oc,* indeed, without both being ruined, -^d, whereas his 
Majesty had, laid his express commands on the petitioners to do their best for 
tlie continuance of the trade,- in which they had- laboured by theii* coimcils and 
the 'risk of their estates, they Untreated him not to impute the desertion of it 
to them, they having, in that case, only to tequest to have three years allowed, 
agreeable to their charter* for calling home Iheir ships and other property.. 

In April 1635 the new Company dispatched two ships, called the Roebuck 
and the 'Samaritan, without any having received from the King a com- 

mission, which was not to be opened till they reached the latitude of the Canary 
islands., they proceeded to the Red Sea-, and truth obliges me to relate,^ that 
there* they 'plundered a vessel belonging to India. T.he consequence of this act 
of piracy was, that* the Mogul Governor of Surat made reprisals^ upon the 
property of the •originc^l English East-India Company, \VherevJr he could find 
it within his reach. • • # 

The jDther ships belonging to the new Company sailed to Macao, with a view 
to avail themselves of a treaty between the original Company and the Portuguese 
Viceroy of Go^, by wRich^the English were to have free^ trade with all the 
Portuguese settlements in India, and also with their town of Macao, situated 
on an island'' in the Gulf of Canton, where they carried on a trade with China, 
a country to which ^he English East-India Company do not appear to have sent 
any ships till near hajf a* century after this time. But the*English adventurers 
were completely disappointed in their expectations of friendship and assistance 
from the Portuguese, who, as it afterwards appeared, availed themselves of the 
small intercourse they were permitted to have with the Chinese to make them 
believe, that all the English were ‘ rogues, thieves, beggars, and what not.’ 

The English adventurers, finding that there was no good to be done at 
Macao, sent a barge and a pinnace with fifty men up the bay towards Canton, 

o the 
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the pTincipal commercial city <m the south com of China. Near the entrance 
erf the river, upon which that city is situated/ they met a Chinese fleet, the 
commander of which desired them to anchor, and i^pointed one of his own 
vessels to carry Captain Carter, the commander of the party,, and two oth^ 
officers, up to Canton : but, before they reached the city, they were desired to 
return to Macao, and thence to send up their petition for licence to trade. 
They thereupon returned to their ^hips, having made a chart of the river and 
bay. In a consultation, held onboard tlje Admiral ship, it was resolved that 
the whole fleet should sail up to the river. On* their arrival in it they were 
accosted by som*e Chinese officers or magistrates (calldd mandarins * by 
Euro^ans) who promised to promote their solicitation for freedom of trade, 
and to obtain ^ answer, for them in jix days. ' But the Chinese, instead of 
fulfilling their promise, employed the time in carryinjg, cannon, into a fort 
situated on the side of the river near the ships, from which they fired upon an 
English barge. The insult was immediately revenged by the ships, from which 
were landed a huntfred men, who ‘ drove the Chinese garrison out of the fort, 
planted their own colours upon the wall, and carried the cjannon onboard their 
own ships. The English boats also seized some Chinese vessels, by one of 
which they sent a letter to the chief magistrates of C^ntqn, expostulating upon 
their breach of faith, and again requesting liberty of trade, which was at last 
granted by Champin, stiled by the English the Admiral-General, who threw 
the blame of the ill treatment they had met with upon the misrepresentations 
of the Poi;tuguese ; whereupon the Chinese vessels and, cannon were restored. 
But, notwithstanding ‘this appearance of reconciliation,, the English were de- 
clared to be the enemies of the empire, and it Was decreed that they should for 
ever be excluded from its ports Such was the inauspicious"^ commencement 
of the intercourse of the English with China. 

'In December 1636 the original Company, on receiving th^ news of their 
property at Surat being seized on account of the depredations committed by 

♦ The genuine name is louthia, lothya, or to in that empire. Indeed, there can be little 

loutea. Stt Purcb<u*t PUgrlmtis iii, 1 83, , doubt that thi^ unfortunate untrusion was the 

aoo. original cause, that'* of all foreigners frequent- 

f The notice of the resolution to exclude * ing the port of Canton, the English were 

the English from the ports of China is found in « certainly depicted in the most unfavourable 

the account of the Dutch embassy to the Em- « colours to the government of the country^ 

peror in the year i6|6, published by Thevenot. « and probably treated with the greatest rigour 

\_Voyagesjurteusesy^.i\, P* S^li* and the ver- « upon the spot.* {^Staunton^s Embotiy, 

acity of' it seems to be supported by the bad gvo 

treatmest our countrymen were long subjected 

Courten*& 
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Cowten't ships, laid the afifeir before the Privy Ckwincd, who promised than 
redress. They also commenced a ‘prosecution against the parties concerned, 
which was interrupted in Fdmiary by a message from the King, dealing that 
‘ ^ William Courten may not be troubled on the subject of his ships.* Never- 
theless, in May. 1 637 the Cotiqiany petitioned the I^, that the gold ai^ 
silvn, brought hojne in one of Courten*8 ships diould be sequestered, in 
order to indemnify them for the injury Aey had sustained in consequence of 
the piracy. . • 

Thar applications for redress seem to have had little attention paid to them : 
for on the 1st of iune 1637 the King confirmed the privileges granted to tlw 
new Company by a fresh charter, liuthorLiing William Courten (son ®f Sir 
William, who 'was npAr dedd) and his partners’ to tr^ to aM parts of India, 
not resorted, to 'by the 0I4 Company previous to the 12th of December 1635, 
b*ut not’ to do any thing prejudicial to-them in hny other respect, with liberty to 
carry gold and silver bullion to India, not.exceeding ^40,000 annually, on 
paying a duty of one and a half per cent, ^fcsderaf V. xx,.^. 14^-3 
’ I shall here lay before the reader a brief “account of some of the other trans- 
actions of this pernicious and ill-fated Company.— Iii their first voyage they 
made a -small settlement on the Island- of Madagascar, which was afterwards 
demoUshed by the ori^al Company.— They afterwards established a factory at 
Rajapore," in evident contradiction to that article in their own charter, which 
enjoined them to abstain from trading to those parts of India, to which the 
original Company’s ships resorted.- Their factors at Rajapore having incuned 
heavy debts m the country, the money onboard one of -their ships ’was seized 
for the benefit of their ’creditors.— In every part of India they had 'to straggle 
against, the corfipetition and opporition of the established Com^ny, whose 
privileges they were invaifrng, and also against the Dutch, the bitter and de- 
termined enemies of afrEn^shmen in the Oriental seas, by whom their factories 
were destroyed* and two of their ships were taken. — In slioit, this Company, 
set up in direct violation of the dear-bought rights of an older Company, though 
they never did any good to themselves during the short period of their aaatmee, 
by their interference in the trade, and the consequences of their piratic^ eat- 
ploits; injured the original Company to the amount of £100^00, as it was 
estimated by the ‘General Court of the Company in the year 1^46. Many 
hundreds of their creditors in England were utterly ruined, or most grievously 
injured, by thrir failure ! and (hey themselves stated thdr own loss at 1 51 ,6 1 a. 
It is a miserable trad^ by which all parties are injured, and nobody ^tns any 
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King Charles having engaged in a kind of holy wsu* against his subjects of 
Scotland, and not being willing to have* recourse ,to the only constitutional 
means of raising money by the authority of Parliament, was often reduced 
to great difficulties, and driven to many extraordinary shifts and contrivances 
to obtain money. In such a state of his affairs the East-India Company could 
not expect to escape. On the 2 ad of August 1640 Lord jCottington informed 
the Court of Committees, that his Majesty, being in urgent want of money for 
carrying on his war against the Scots, pibposed to purchase tjie whole of the 
Company’s pepper at their own price, and would give ample security for the 
payment. The matter was referred to a General Court, at which the Lord 
Treasurer and Lord Cottington presented* themselves. After some debate the 
Court submitted to the demand : and Lord Cottington,* Sir Paul Pindar and 
nine other genflemen, became sureties for the payment. The pepper amounted 
to .5^50,314* 10 8. ‘ ’ 

In order to connect the whole of this pepper transaction, I shall here 
observe that in the year 1642 a* payment qf ^^9,4 13 14 7 was made, out 
of the money arising from tunnage and poundage, ‘ to the East-India Corh- 
^ pany, in part of a debt owing to them by his Majesty for pepper bought 
‘ by my Lord Cottington.’ — ^In 1649-, in consequence of the Company pro- 
posing to sue the sureties, some small payments were received.— In 1654 a 
proposal was made for selling the King’s forest lands at twelve years’ pur- 
chase, whereupon the Company agreed to subscribe ^25,000 of the 'debt j 
but nothing further was done till 1663, when a composition was made for 
the balance ac twenty-five per cent. By this business the Company sustained 
a loss of ^^3 1,500 1* c • • * 

The proprietors of the third joint stock, besides taking *into thejr hands 
the remaining property of the second, as already observed, also took the 
qpncerns of the particular voyages to Persia off the hands of ^ the proprietors, 
at the rate of 160 per cent for the first, 180 for the second, and 140 for 
the third. 

On the 17th of April 1640 the Governor of the Company proposed a 
subscription for a fourth joint stock: and, finding his proposaPcoldly received 
by the members (which is not to be wondered at, considering the multiplied 
hardships they had to struggle with) he told them that the King was very desirous 

♦ Sir Paul Pindar waa one of the principal the Company ever reqeivcd payment of the 
partners of the new Eaat-India Company, set j^3o,ooo borrowed from them by the King in 
up against the original Company. the year 1627. [Baifr*/ Chronicle^ 440, 

f It does not appear, as far as I know, that ed, 1679. . 


that 
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that they should make up a new stock. He afterwards waited on his Ma- 
jesty, and represented to him* the reasons of the Company’s backwardness, 
which were — The want of satisfaction for the wrongs done by the Dutch~ 
The imposition^ of new duties on IndHl Commodities ♦-—The depredations of 
Courten^s ships commanded by* Cobb and Ayres in the Red Sea — The oblig- 
ation upon the Company to sell their saltpetre to the King only, and at bis 
own price. • 

Though the Governor repeated tf\je proposal in June, when some prospect 
of a more ftivourable state of the Company’s affairs was held out to the mem- 
bers, yet none of them could, then be prevailed upon to adventure any further. 
In this unpromising state of 'their affairs their .stock was sold so low as* sixty 
per cent. * . * ^ ^ 

As the Ccunpiny were unwilling to venture a fourth joint stock, a capital 
of .^^80,450 was raised for a single voyage, to be called the particular voyage. 
The* gentlemen concerned in if agreed to , pay to those interested in the third 
joint stock six per cent on theia invoice prices for factorage, storage, &c. in 
India, and one per qient for management lat fiome. 

In the year 1*643 subscription for a fourth joint stock, which had long 
been in •agitation, wa^ brought to 0*5,000. The subscribers consisted of 
such of th'e proprietors of the third stock as chose to bring in the remainder 
of their property in th^t stock, which had been previously valued at twenty-five 
per cent, together with what they chose to subscribe anew. With so small 
a capital little could ’b^ accomplished; and very little was attempted in the 
convulsed state oif publip affairs, the nation being then dieted by a civil war 
between the King and the P^liafnent. 

One jof the baneful consequences of the distraction of the times was, that 
Mucknel, the commander of one of the Company’s ships, in order to display 
his attachment io the King at the expense of his duty to his .employers, carrieJd 
the ship confided to him into Bristol, and made a present of her and her cargo 


• On constructing a n«w table of rates for 
the customs, the rateable price of pepper (an art- 
icle seemingly destined t® be a continual source 
of uneasiness and distress to the Company) was 
advanced from r/8 to 5/ a pound, whereby the 
duty, being charged ad valorem, was raised 
from one penny to threepence, *while the selling 
price had fallen from 2/6 to i/i, from which 
de^UOfing sixpence for freight and charges, 
th^ remained only sevenpence as the net price, 


and only fourpence after deducting the duty of 
••threepence, which thuft appears to have been 
seventy-five per cent on the real price. It was 
alleged that the rates were raised so high in 
order to prevent the people from wasting their 
money in the purchase of foreign luxuries. It 
may be doubted, however, whether the people 
were sufficiently thankful for such kind and 
zealous attention to the preservation of their 
money. 


to 
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to die King^ in order to support Us war ag^t the FarliaoMDt. By thkact of 
infidelitjr die Company lost jfao^ooo : and their little stock was further dinihl^ 
ished about this time by the wreck of another siiqp, valued at ^30,000. Bf 
these and other disasters the Company Were reduced to the greatest distress^ aJtu| 
CO the necessity of borrowing at home,, and milking use of their credit in India^ 
where it was undoubted. « 

Such events would scarcely be yrorthy of being recorded, if the Company 
had never emerged from the state of depression; approaching almost to an- 
nihiladon, to which they were reduced during the sanguinary war between the 
King and the Parliament, when science, comm^ce, and Ifumanit)', were laid 
prosti^e at the feet of political .and &natical fiiry.* 

The Company had fpr some time^ possessed* a factory at Armegori (or 
Durasapatnam) on the coast of the Carnatic. . But^ havmg obtained a grant, 
onAe 1 5th of November 1643, from the Sovereign of the country, by which 
he ceded to 'them the town of ^Madraspatnaih, about sixty miles south from 
Annegon, with the liberty of carrying on their own trade without paying any 
customs, and dividing the customs paSd by other traders equally between them- 
selves and the Prince, they removed the factory to their new- acquisition, and 
immediately built Fort Saint George for the security, of ^ the settlement, which 
has become very extensive, populous, and flourishing, in consequaice of the 
superior encouragement and tranquillity, enjoyed by th^ native manufacturers 
and by traders of various nations, under the protection of the "Company's 
government. The city, better known by the shortened n*ame of Madras, was 
long the seat of* the Company’s supreme government ii^ India/ 

During the existence of the fourth joint slock the Company were kept in 
continual expectation of a parliamentary confirmation and protection .of their 
trade, which were, however, put oflF from time to time during six years, the 
only fruit of their.soUcitation in all that time being ah assurance, given them 
in September 1646, that M’ Courten and his partners should not be permitted 
to send any more ships to India, and should be obliged to make an end of their 
(trade after being allowed three years to bring home thdr property. 

The following is*a state of the aflirirs of the fourth joint stock on the 4th of 
September 1646. 

Lost in the John by the treachery of the commander in taking 1 ^ 
her into Bristol 3 ^ 

Lost by the wreck of the Discovery . . \ ^ . 30,000 

Paid in Interest • • ... 35»ooo 

£ 85, OOP 


Debts 
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£ itifOoo 


The Company's effects consisted of 

Quick 8tod( at Surat . 83,600 

Ditto . . .‘at Bantam ,* 60,731 

Shipping. . 31,180 

Customs at Gombroon ....... 5,000 

• • ____ 

. j^^i8o,5H 

It was estimated 'that die profits of the quick stock would be sufficient to 
discharge the debt, and ^ leave' a clear capital of. 80,000 in money, merch- 
andize, and outstanding debts* in England and India, independept of the sum 
owing by. the King for. pepper. • . 

On the 27th of September 1649 a subscription for a new stock was opened. 
It was proposed that the duration’ of it shoujd be limited to five years, and that 
no^ vessel should be sent to India rafter the ist of May 1653.’ The proprietors 
were, as in former cases, to take the remains of the prepeding joint stock into 
their own' stock. ’ 

The progress of the ^juhscription was suspended, in consequence of. an ap- 
plication being made to Parliament by some persons for an act to enable them 
to settle a colony upon Assada, which being apprehended to be injurious to the 
Company, they petitioned Parliament on the 30th of September to prevent the 
intended colony, or to oblige the conductors of it to give security to indemnify 
them for* the damages, they might suffer by it. At the same time they again 
prayed that an act might be passed for the encouragement of their trade. 

On the 31st of January 1649-50 the Parliament, who now governed the 
country without allowing the King to have any authority, voted that the trade to 
India should ^be« carried on .by a joint stock, to be named Xhe United Stock* 
Copies of the votes were sent to all parts of the kingdom in order to encourage 
subscriptions; and subscription books were sent to the Parliament, and the 
Council of State : bul no member of either of these bodies subscribed any 
thing. On the 13th of March the aniount of the subscriptions was only 
^^191,700. , 

The Dutch having abandoned a settlement they had formed on Saint Helena, 
the English Company took possession of it in the year 1651. This small island, 
which in remote ages has been raised from the bottom of the Ocean by a voU 
cano, is blessed with a salubrious air and many rivulets of excellent water f and 
its little vallies feed considerable numbers of cattle, and produce tropical fruits 

and 
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and other vegetables in abundance. By these accommodations it is rendered a 
comfortable resting place for the homeward-bound India ships : and for that 
purpose (for it is productive of no other benefit or profit) the Company have 
ever since ^ kept up a competent civil and military establishment, with a suf- 
ficient population of planters, whose. provisidh of refreshment ibr the ships 
calling there forms the whole trade of the island. • 

The same year the Parliament gave the Company a charter for the trade of 
Guinea during five years, whereupon they established factors in. the forts erected 
by the African Company, where their goods were exchanged with the Negroes 
for gdid, which Aout this time their ships carried to Indfei instead of silver, 
which was not then to be got. ^ They even erected two new forts, though, it is 
said, the stock they allowed to their African business did not exceed the small 
sum of 17,400. They also compounded with the separate A/rican traders 
by giving them licences, for which they received an acknowlegement of ten 
percent on* the value of the cargoes, or thrfee pounds for every tun of the 
burthen of their vessels. * * 

After the expiration of their short term of five years, jhe Company kept up 
their African concern for a few more years, by agreeing with the African Com- 
pany, who had long been quite ineffi'cient, to pay diem a sum of n’loney for 
the small remainder of their charter, which would terminate in the year 1662. 

In February 1652-3 the Company agreed with some persons, who were 
preparing for a voyage to India in violation of their charter, to take their ship 
and goodg off their hands : but afterwards, finding the adventurers determined 
to proceed upon the Voyage, they obliged them to find secufity to do- nothing 
to their prejudice. • 

In December 1653 some of the members of the Company, considering the 
doubtful state of their affairs, proposed a question to the General Court, 
whether, if no ijiore ships were to be sent out on th^ genera) account of the 
Company, the individual members might not %end out ships on their own 
account as freely as the private interlopers. It was answered, that they might 
send vessels to India on giving security to respect the privileges and immunities 
of the Company. * But in January following the Court, having reconsidered the 
affair, were of opinion that they were not empowered to authorize such voyages, 
seeing the Parliament had ordered that the trade should be carried on upon a 
joint stock. 

• 

♦ It was taken by the Dutch in the year Except these few months, it has never been 
167a, and in May 1673 retaken, and out of the Company’s hands since their first 

three Dutch East* India ships along with it. settlement upon it. 


The 
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llieanimosity^ which h^ long snbsistod between England and Holland, was 
carried to an extremity by the Engli^ Parliament passing an act in the year 
1651 For the encouragement of navigation^ and prohibiting the importation of 
anf foreign commodities^ except in English bottoms^ or those of the countries wherein 
they are produced.* The Dutch, who felt themselves much aggrieved by this 
act, their principal support being derived from the ^carrying trade, sent over 
Ambassadors* to solicit a repeal of it. But, as they were the very people, 
against whom it ^was intended chiefly* to operate, the Ambassadors, instead of 
obtaining any redress, found several demands made upon them, amoAg which 
was satisfaction for the massacre of Amboyna, and for the many outrage and 
depredations committed upon .the English Easf-lndia Company. A sanguinary 
war between the* potent 'rival* republics ensued, in which* the Dutch suffered so 
severely in their Ships of w^ an^ mercantile shippmg, that they were glad to 
entfeat p^ce upon any^ terms, which Oliver Cromwell, recently exalted to the 
office * of Protector of the Commonwealth of England, Scotland, and Ireland, 
would please to prescribe. , * • 

On the 5th of April 1^54 a treaty of pea*ce was concluded, by one of the 
articles of which Jthe Dutch became bound to execute justice upon those con- 
cerned in *tho massacre of the English at Amboyna, if any of them were remain^ 
ing alive. And it was agreed that four Commissioners from the Dutch Eastr 
India Company should be sent to London to meet with four Commisrionert 
deputed by the English Company, in order to adjust all claims of either party 
for injuries and damages suffered in the East Indies, Greenland, Muscovy, 
Brazil, ox elsewhere. • * 

The English Company thereupon made up an account of the’ damages 
Sustained^ by the treachery and depredations of the Dutch, amounting 

to . . ^2,695,999 19 0 

besides the interest, which would amount to more than , 

the principal, knd also 

for four ships taken in the Gulf of Persia « . 100,000 o o 


rfa, 795,999 19 -o 

and they moreover detn^ddd restitution ofithe islands of Pulo Roon and Lantore. 

The Dutch Company’s deputies afterwards presented their accounts, which 
they made amount to . . , . . . 2, 069,861 3 6 

to which they added, m order to make the balance appear 
due to them, • ’ 

for the English Company’s third part of the expense of 
the neire of Bantani . . . 


I 850,000 


^2,919,861 3 6 
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ll'he Commissioners, having. considered all the claims on both sides, ordered, 
by their -award dated on th^ 30th of August 1654,— That all pflfences and con-? 
tyoversies should thenceforth.be consigned to oblivion on both $ides. — That 
pretensions to restorations or redress of injuries should be cancelled ; only that 
the Dutch Company should restore to the English Company cthe island of Pulq 
Roon in its present condition, the Dutch having liberty tp carry away all their 
moveable property of every kind. — That the Dutch Company should pay to the 
English Company the sum of j^85,oob In two payments, to be made in London 
before the 31st of January and 31st of March next following. — ^They also 
decreed, that the Dutch Company should pay several small sums, amounting 
in all to j6*3,6i 5, to the heirs of twelve of the sufferers at Amboyna. 

It appears that this' award was not thought ^sufficiently conclusive ; -for in 
May 1655 the Protector and the States^Generd agreed that the consideration of 
many complaints, which had been passed over, should be resumed. But I have 
not learned* what was the decisign of the second session of the Commissioners, 
or if it ever took place. 

.Pulo Roon was, indeed, resto'redto the English Company, but in a condition 
to be of very little use to the possessors ; for the Dutch, before they left it, 
grubbed up every one of the spice ‘trees in the island ; and, fearing that the 
English Company might effect a new plantation of those valuable ‘plants, they 
again took it from them in the year 1664. 

In October 1654 the Company presented a petition to the Protector, praying 
that he would grant them a confirmation of their privileges, and strictly pro- 
hibit unlicenced individuals from sending ships to India, which he prpmised to 
take into consideration : and in January follorAring- he gave them an intimation 
that he was disposed to support them in their rights. This was followed in July 
by a request that they, would lend him the .^85,000, they had lately received 
•from the Dutch,^ for the service of the Commonwealth. The Court of pro- 
prietors thought it expedient to let him have .^50,000 of the mofiey, if it could 
be done legally. That sum ’was accordingly lent ; and it was paid back on the 
loth of the ensuing month 

Notwithstanding the favourable countenance the Protector had shown to the 
Company, he allowed the representations of their enemies so far to prevail with 
him, that he virtually abolished their privilege by withholding his protection^ 
and by conniving at the violation pf it by every adventurer, who chose to fit out 

, * The loan and the repayment are vouched by the warrant for repayment, noted by Russell in 
his Collection of statutes^ concerning the Eatt~India Company, p, Ivii. 

ships 
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for India. But it ddes not appear that thw'e was any foritial abrogation 
>f the privileges of the Company in the year 1655, as has been asserted, or an^* 
btmal grant to the interlopers, such as King Charles had given to Courten 
nd his partners.. The most successful of the private adventurers were some of 
he chief member'fe of the Cotnpanyi who made usesof the permission given 
hem in December 16*55, and soihe of their principal' serii^ts^ who availed them* 
elves of the knowlege they had acjnired. in the service of the Company, 
^hose interests were entrusted to their care and fidelity, to undermine their' 
imployers. 

In this state of affairs the Company had no encouragement to prosecute their 
rade with vigour or great advance of capital : and what trade ,they did carry » 
)n was engaged in merely for the sake of preventing their privilege from 
expiring for want of using it*, in hopes that they might afterwards be enabled to 
esume the trade with effect. 

The consequences of the scramble for the trade of India, which had now 
^ne on several years, were — That English commodities bore no price in India, 
ind the prices of Indian produce and manufactures were r;aised enormously upon 
he rival English adventurers, who were also prodigibusly imposed upon in the 
irticle of presents, a. branch of expenditure, sanctioned by antient custom in all . 
Oriental countries, which requires the support of a large capital, and yet was 
increased’ upon the multitude of petty capitals. — ^They were also subjected tO' 
many insults and indignities by the governing powers in India, as soon as they 
discovered that ibe people ibey were dealing witb did not belong to *tbe great 
Company, whom they Jiad learned to respect. — ^When the adventurers^ got their . 
India goods safely landed in fengfand, and the duties paid for them, they felt 
themselves again exposed to all the evils of inordinate competition. The demand 
in England was not sufficient to take off the quarter of their goods, however low 
the prices might*be * ; and they were obliged to export them to all parts of 
Europe, even to Amsterdam, in such excessive abundance, that they depressed 
the value of the capital of the Dutch East-India Company, who are said to have 
made interest \rith Cromwell to restrain the unlimited resort of adventurers to 
India. At last those of the separate adsrenturers, who had still some part of 
their capital rethaining, became themselves the most earnest suitors for the 

Some people will say, that the glut} which was but a trifling benefit to the individual 
enabled the buyers to, get their goods very consumer: but the ruin of the adventurers and 

cheap, was not a loss, but an advantage, to the their creditors, and all their families, was a 

country at large. Those people do not con- most grievous and extensive evil. Est modus 
lider, that the saving made by getting spices-. inrebu«, 
and muslins at half price, or even for nothing, . 

R 2 
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restoration of the trade to an exclusive Company with a joint stock, of whith 
they might become members. * , 

In the mean time the Company, in a General Court held in October 1 6^6, 
had actually proposed to offer their privilege and fixed property to sale, if they 
should not succeed in an application to the Protector for an effectual confirm- 
ation of their charter. The Protector referred the consideration of their petition 
to his Council, who, after much argument for and against it, seemed rather 
favourably disposed to the establishment of a joifit-stock Company. But the 
Company, having been very often put off fironl . day to day for a definitive 
answer, and apprehensive that, after all, nothing would be done, determined 
on the 14th of January 1656-740 put up bills in the Royal Exchange, offering 
their privilege and dead stock in India to sale. 

Their determination probably, was the means of bringing forward the linger- 
ing decision of the Council, who in February passed a vote for carrying on the 
trade with India by an exclusive jointrStock Company, and laid a draught of the 
proposed charter before the Protector for his Consideration. The Company 
werfe thereby encouraged to withdraw the notice for the sale of their privilege 
and stock. The charter, however, did not receive thp confirmatioh of the 
broad seal till October 1657. « . . 

The capital of the Company, now established by authority of the existing 
Government, was ^^739, 783 10 o ; but only one halftof the sum subscribed 
was called for, so that the real efficient capital was no more than <^369,891 5 o, 
with which th,ey agreed to trade for a term of seven years certain. Seeing 
their privilege now sanctioned by the supreme power, -th^y resumed their com- 
mercial operations with a spirit and energy, which for many years they had 
been obliged to repress. 

There was, however, one branch of their t 'ade in which they were obliged 
to make a considerable reduction. Since the first introduction of India calicoes, 
they had been found so beneficial in lessening the demand for foreign linens and 
keeping down their price, that great quantities of them were imported by the 
Company. But the demand for them, though very great, could not be ex- 
pected to take off the prodigious quafitity, wherewith the separate traders had 
overwhelmed the market, and which was sufficient for the coiisumption of several 
years to come ^ and therefor the Company sent orders to their factors in India tp 
ship only one quarter of the quantity of that species of goods, which they form- 
erly used to send 

* At this time the quantity of linen man- as not to be equal to, perhaps, the thousandth 

ufoctured in the British dominions was so trifling part of the consumption ; and thence it vms 

evidently 
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During the interruption of the trade, many of the Company’s ships were 
worn out, and they had desisted from building. The private traders would 
gladly have sold their ships to the Company, but they were not either suf- 
fidently large or substantial for such voyages : and thus they were much at a 
loss for proper vessels, till the activity of .their ovra builders again supplied them 
with ships adapted te their service. 

In the infency of the Company’s commerpe Bantam was the chief factory, to 
which all the others were subordinate ^d so they continued till the year 1 63 8 or 
1639, when Surat became the chief establishment, and the factories of Bantam, 
Fort Saint George ‘(pr Madras), Hooghly in Bengal, and tho’se in Persia, were 
made subordinate to it. In the year 1660 the Coippany sent out orders to give up 
the inland factories of- Agra ^nd Amadfvad, a.s also hjocha in the Red Sea and 
Bussorah at she Wad .of the Persian Gulf. Their port of Gombroon being of 
doubtful utility, it was referred to further consideration, wheiher’it should be 
kept up or abandoned. It was determined to retain Carwar, Calavella, Raja- 
pore, and Scindy as long, as the customs in Persia should cPntinue to be paid ; 
and these factories were made subordinate to Surat. The factories on the coast of 
Coromandel and'in th? Bay of Bengal were put under one agent at Fort Saint 
George (oi* Madras), whp was directed to use his best endeavours to obtain a 
settlement in Ceylon. 

When the Company presented their congratulatory address to King 
Charles II upon his restoration, they accompanied it with a service of plate 
of the value of £2,00.0] and they presented another worth jfi,qoo to his 
brother; the Duke of York. 

On the 3d of April i66i the King granted the Company a new charter, the 
principal motive for which was probably the opportunity of cancelling the one 
they had lately obtained from Oliver Cromwell. The name of The Company of 
Merchants of London trading into the East Indies, was still retaiijed, as were also the 
regulations for the government of the Company, the admission of the sons and 
apprentices of the members, and of the factors employed by the Company ; and 
most of the other articles of Queen Elizabeth’s original charter were repeated. 
The quantity o^ money they were licenced to export annually was now enlarged 
to £$0^000. It w.as determined by the charter, that every proprietor of £ 500 
in the stock should have a right to a vote, and that the proprietors of smallef 

evidently good national economy to encourage lent to make the linen manufacture the staple 
tlieuseofindiacalicoes.whichwere muchcheapcr of Ireland and Scotland; and then the same 
than linen. Afterwards it was thought exped- policy discouraged the use of calicoes. - 

portions 
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portions might unite their stocks to make up a vote,— The; Gdmpany n|ay 
freely enjoy all plantations, forts, factories, &c; made or acquired by them iiv 
India, and may erect new forts in India and Saint Helena j and appoint Govern- 
ors and other officers, and also Judges, who shall try civil and, criminal causeSj 
witliin their jurisdidtions.—rThe Company are authorized to make war and peace: 
with any people, not being Christians, within the limits o& their trade, and to 
carry out to their settlements as maqy men as they think proper, who are willing 
to go.-^They are also authorized to seize all English subjects sailing in ally 
English or Indian vessels, or residing in India without their permission, and; to 
send them to England* , . ‘ 

The seven years, to which .the Company had • limited the duration of their 
trade, being expired in the year 1664, the members were informed, that any 
of them who wished to draw out their capitals, might nqw do* it s but no one 
chose to avail himself of that permission, though the arts of their opponents 
had so far prevailed with the Public in depre^ing the reputation of the trade 
that their stock had fallen to seventy per cent. Although none of the part- 
ners chose to go out, it was nevertheless necessary and proper to make up the 
accounts of the transactions of the seven years, upon the balance of which it 
appeared, that they possessed ' ‘ . * ♦ 

in India in quick and dead stock .... ^"'435,71 j 

in England in Cash and bullion ^‘37^56^3 

Drugs ..... 3,885 

Pepper, &c. • ‘ ^ * 822 

Piece goods **^»375 

Saltpetre, &c. . . * ‘ \ . 12,393 

Advances for exports . . 9,227 

Household furniture . . . Ii2' 

.Lease of house in Leadenhall street * . . ifooo 

Owing for goods sold 
Other debts . , . 

The Company owed .... 

Their net estate was .... 

Total . ; - . ^661,441 • igi 56 i, 44 i. 

The Company's clear stock thus appearing to be 30 per cent abovet.the real 
original capital of 5^369,891, it was agreed chat books should be opened for a 

new 


7 < 5»477 

; 127.935 

. • .* 21, -316 

■ 225,728 

it*! 65,807 

495.634 
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atw subscriptioh af jfi 30 fou every i^’roo of capital. But nobody Came in, 
And every thing respecting the stoclt stood as it was before. . 

•In the year i66a King Charles II married a Princess of Portugal. By the 
contract of marriage he was to receive, besides a portion of £ 500,000 in 
money, the town of Tangier in'Afiica, and the islaitd of Bombay with its de^i 
pendehoes in India, and also a permission fisr his subjects to carry on a free 
trade with all the Portuguese settlements in India and- Brazil. The King sent 
the Earl of JVIarlburgh with a proper ’ force to receive his island of Bombay, 
which he proposed to reserve^ to himself as part of his own demesne.' But thd 
Viceroy of Goa, at the instigation of the priests, who could not endure the 
thought of surrendering their possessions ’ to heretics, made pretences for 
evading the delivery tjH two’ years after the arrival of Marlburgh. It was soon 
discovered that the King had made a very unprofitable acquisitibn, and that the 
East-In^a Company'were much injured by the trade carried on by the people 
in the King’s service, who sold European goods, for which they paid no freight, 
much lower than the Company’s factors ‘could sell theirs.. For these reasons 
bn the a 7th of March 1669 the King made\)ver his port and island of Bombay 
to the Eastrindia Company, as absolute lords and proprietors thereof, on their 
repaying him his expenses upon it, and paying a fee-farm rent of ten pounds 
at the cus’tom-house on the 30th of September in all time coming. 

About ’this time the Company agreed with the King of the Deccan to pay 
him duties* on their ‘m'erchandize at the rate of one and a half per cent. They 
also established a factory at Biliapatan, with the approbation of the King of 
Cananore. In the year 1670 they settled a fectory at Tywan, *on the west side 
of the island of Tywan, or -Fonnosa, in consequence of a grant ffdm the King 
of that, part of the island, hoping by means of .it to restore the commercial in* 
tercourse with Japan 

At the timq when the Protector’s Council had come to the resolution of re^ 
storing and confirming to the Company the enjoyment of their privilege, 
Thomas Skinner, a merchant of London, fitted out a ship, in which he arrived 
in India in the year 1658, and purchased a small island, called Barella, from 
the King of Jambee. in ‘Sumatra, where he established himself. The Com- 
pany’s agents, in virtue of their charter, seized his ship, his island, and his 
goods ; and he w^ obliged to find his way, mostly over land, to England. On 
his arrival he presented petitions for redress to the King and to the House of 

V 

* Some of the attempts made by the Company to establish a commercial intercourse with 
Japan Ijave been already related, and others will be noticed in due time. 

Peers. 
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Peers. The Peers listened to his complaint, and desired the Company to pur 
in their answer. The Company demurred to the legality of their Lordships^ 
proceeding, as the cause had not come before them by appeal from an inferior 
CQurt, and urged their privilege as a sufficient warrant for what was done by 
their agents in India. The Lords, however, in the year i666 «ordered that the 
cause should be tried before them : but the trial was put gff till the year fol- 
lowing ; and then the Company complained to the House of Commons of what 
they conceived to be an illegal proceeding in the House of Lords. Their 
Lordships,* highly offended at the attempt to evade their jurisdiction, imme- 
diately passed a decree in favour of Skinner, and ordered the Company to pay 
him damages to the amount of ^^5,000. ‘ The Commons, not less tenacious of 
their privileges, ‘which,* ‘they said, the Lords had* infringed ui assuming* the 
cognizance of a question of property in the first fostance, pa!»sed a vote, de- 
claring such “ conduct unprecedented and dangerous, and at the same time 
ordered Skinner into the custody of the sei geant at arms. The contest was now 
not so much between the Company and Skinner as between the two Houses of 
Parliament. The Lords resented interference of the Commons; anil 
the Commons resolved*, that whoever should presume to carry their Lord- 
ships’ decree against the Company into execution should *be deemed* a* betrayer 
of the rights and liberties of the Commons of England, anu guilty oi a breach 
of privilege. The controversy was ’ ^pt up with unremitting animosity till 
the year 1670, when the King persuaded both Houses to erase the whole of the 
proceedings upon the affair from thar Journals. It is bv^lieved that Skinner 
never obtained any redress. » 

In the year i66g the Company received from 'Bantam two canisters, con- 
taining I43t pounds of tea: and this is believed to have been their fjrst im- 
portation of that article from any part of the Indies ; for it does not appear 
that they had as yet any direct intercourse with China,' the native country of 
tea. This trifling quantity was partly given away in presents, and partly ex- 
pended in the house for the refreshment of the Conmuttees. 

As tea has become a most important object in the foreign and home trade of 
Great Britain, and also in the domestic economy of ^very family in the fdng- 
dom, it is presumed, that a very brief sketch of the earliest knowlege of it, 
and the introduction of it, in the western parts of the world, will not be 
deemed superfluous. 

Tea Q sah *) is mentioned as the usual beverage of the Chinese by Soliman, 
an Arabian merchant, who wrote an account of his travels in the fiast about 
the year 850, But we know of no further notice of it being conveyed to the 

western 
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WoBtem part3 of die woHd durii^ many succeeding ages*: nor is there, I 
1>elieye, the slightest mention of it to be found in the works of any European 
author earlier than the sixteenth century. 

•When the Portuguese were permitted by the Chinese Government in the 
early part of tVdf. century to trade at Sancian, we may believe, that tea was 
one of the articles^ they purchased from the Chinese. But, if they brought 
any of it to.Eutope, it was most probably in so small a quantity as not to be 
considered as an article of trade: and no person of observation, wh-> had 
been in the East, as far as I fan find/ has made any mention of it/ or given 
any account of the.manner of preparing and drinking it^ in^ the eastern coun- 
tries, prior to the Jesuit mi^ionaries, who ‘entered China and Japan, for the 
purpose of con /erring the ntetives, a little before the middle bf the sixteenth 
century, and income of their letters Have described the prodilcrions of those 
countries, and the manners and customs of thfe people. • 

One of the mosi useful productions of China and Japan, they say, is a 
shrub called cha, cia, tchia, or thee, of Ihe leaves of which the natives make 
their favourite drink. The leaves are gathered in the spring, and, after bang 
dried ia the shade, arc preserved for dayly use In China the drink is made by 
infusing tjie, leaves in Mot water, which imbibes he strength of them, and they 
always drink, or rather sip, it warm, even in the hottest weather. It is some* 
what b!t<^er*to uie taste^ but very salutary, preventing several diseases, and fa. 
vourable to'longevit^y. * They use cia not only at meals, but also whenever any 
visitor, whom they ohuse to treat respectfully, enters their house ; and if the 
visitor stays any rime, the cia is brought a second, or even a third, time. The 
Japanese differ from the* Chinese in their manner of preparing it : they put as 
much as a walnut shell would hold of the powder of the leaves into a gilded 
porcelain cup filled with hot water, and drink it warm, taking the powder as 
well as the liquor, whereas the Chinese throw away the leaves after extracting 
the strength ‘of them. People of the highest rank prepare the liquor with their 
own hands, in order to do honour to *heir guests. They are very extravagant 
in their expenses for the utensils used in preparing and drinking their cia, and 

^ * t 

• 

^ In the year 1487 the Sultan of Egypt •eema either not to have known any thing of, 

ient a present of the <no|t rare and valuable or not to have thought worthy of bett|g sent as 

articles of Oriental merchandize to the illus- a present to Lorenzp. M' Roscoe has pub. 

trious Florentine merchant, Lorenzo de Medici, lished an original letter, giving a p^urticular ac- 

among which there were some'large porcelain count of the presents, in the Appendix to his 

vases, undoubtedly the manufactiHre of China Life of Lorenzo de Medici. 
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the apirtaimt, allotted (ck entertainoig viskore. \^h it^ k ](ept initbe jiicest 
order \ , Tire cia is of various qualities, being sold from one to three |nece^ 
of gold for a pound in China, and in Japan there is some that k sold so highias 
teh or twelve pieced f. 

ft is probable that the Portuguese mver imported wiy considerable quantity 
of tea. But the Dutch East-India Company paid some attention to it, as an 
object of commerce, soon after the commencement of their trad^ j and they 
probably supplied most of the very small demand of Europe during the greatest 
part of the seventeenth century* In the year ^1641 we find the virtues of 
i thee ^ celebrated by Tulpius an eminent phyrician and consul of Amster- 
dam,* who was followed by several other physicians, airiong whom the most 
fiimous was Cornelius Bontekoe, who wrote in the year 1673.' notwith- 
standing all their commendations, tea came so vety slowly into request in Hol- 
land, that in the year 1670 the of it was unknown in Dort, as we' are told 
by Franz Valentyn, a native of that town, in his History of the East Indies^ 

The first authentic notice of tea, ^ an article of consumption in .England^ 
appears in an act of Parliament {^1% Car.IIj r. 23] passed in the year 1660, 
whereby a duty of eightpence is charged on every gallon of chocolate,, sherbet, 
and tea,, made for sale*, while coffee, .and even foreigif spiritous liqjuors, are 
charged only fourpence. Thus it is certain that tea was then used ia England* 
But, that the use of it was new, and far from being general, or even generally 
known, appears from the following curious memorandum in the diary of 
MTepys, the secretary of the Admiralty §. 


♦ There is, no mention of sugar or milk in 
these descriptions of tea-drinking, which in 
most other respects, except the Japanese fashion 
of drinking the powder, agrees pretty well 
with the management of it by the ladies of this 
country. 

■f The pieces of gold must have been very 
small } or the Jesuits were very much imposed 
upon. 

The account here given is extracted from the 
epistles and works of — Saint Francis Xavier — 
Ludbvic. Frois — Ludovic. Almeyda— Mat, 
Ricius — ^Trigautius — Linschoten — MaffeiHist. 
Indie. — Jarrig, &c.- — I do not quote their hu- 
merous cippiers. 

ilieius suspects, that tea has hot been used 
in remote ages in China, because he found no 
hifroglyphic for the name of it in their antient 


books. But was he permitted, or was he quaU 
ified, ^o examine those books ? Though his 
suspicion might be allowed to derive some de- 
gree of support from iea not being mentioned 
in the accounts of the travels of Sharok's Am- 
bassadors to Clnna, and also the silence of 
Marco Polo, all these negative presumptions 
must giyc way to the positive and unquestion* 
able evidence of Soliman, which carries the 
use of tea bacl^ at least to f.he ninth century, 

J The ‘ Observationes medicae ^ of Tulpius 
consist of essays upon various diseases, and at 
the cud of the work comes a chapter, rather 
unconnected with the rest, upon the herb 
< TheeJ . ' ^ 

§ M*" Pepys^s curious and valuable manu- 
scripts, are preserved in the Pepysian library in 
Cambridge* 

‘ Sept. 
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Sej5tca’5i{:i66i, I sent for a cup <y£ tea (a Chinese drink) of which I had 
* never drank before/ 

. 1662 King .Charles H naarried a Princess of Portugal, It may 

l^.presmhed that the new Queen was fond of tea, and rendered it more fiau 
shionabJe in England than it had ever been before, as the poet, Waller, in a 
panegyrical ode on ller birth-day, seems to suppose, that she introduced the 
use of tea in this country. He says^ , 

‘ The best of Queens, and best of herbs ^ we owe 
^ To that bold nafion, who the way did show 
^ To the: fair region, whepe the Spn doth rise, 

‘ Whose riqh. prpductions we so justly prize/ ^ 

He also supposed it endowed with the power of inspiration ; for he says, 

, . * •The Mu6e*s friend; Tea, does ou/ fancy aid,' 

It is evident that tea long continued to be brought to Europe in very small 
quantities; for in the year 1664, the East-Iildia Company, being desirpus of 
procuring some rarities for preserfts to the King, made a purchase of two pounds 
and two ounces of ‘ thea^ (apparently all that could be. got) which cost them 
forty shillings a pound. In the year 1666 they made his Majesty a more ample 
present of ^thea, consisting of pounds, for which they paid fifty shillings 
a pound. , 

The duties, laid upon tea, &c. in the year 1660, were augmented by subse- 
quent acts ; and they continued to be rated upon the quantity of liquor made 
from them till the year*r689, when, upon the visitations of thp exeise officers 
in the coffee-houses being complained of as vexatious and troublesome to the 
retailers, and their being also found too chargeable to the revenue, tha^ mode 
of taxation was given up ; and instead of it a custom duty of five shillings“ bn 
the pound of tea, besides the old subsidy of five per cent on the value, was 
substituted fi)r ft by the aft i Gul, & Mar^ sess. 2, c. 6. The duty was ^ soon 
after lowered in order to prevent smuggling : but it was not long ere it was 
raised again, and came in time to be so high as to make tea the staple article 
of the smuggling trade. 

In the year 1678 the Company imported 4,713 pounds of tea, which was 
then for tlie first tjkne thought worth their attentidU as a branch of their trade; 
But it appears that so large a quantity glutted the market ; for the imports of 
tea in the six subsequent years amounted in all only to 410 pounds. Thedep 
maud increased aiwwards, though sbwly ; and the tea was generally purchased 

* For *9mo tiiwe after tea. became knowq in Europe, i% waa uni^wwllf called an herb. 
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at tiiie ^dnii/hand in Madras and Suiat, and only once in Cbma^ at the port 6f 
Amoy. 

In the years; 1697, 1%^) and 1599^ ^die average annual quantity of tea^ iip- 
poit^ by the Company, was under 20,000 pounds ; and in the»eight following 
years it rose to an annual average of above 60,000 pounds, die average price 
being above sixteen shillings a pound* From that ume did Company enlarged 
their importation from India ; and they also still continued to import some 
from Hoilpd till the year 1724, when the importation from that quarter was 
reduced to four pounds. In 1721 the quantity of iea imported for the first time 
exceeded a million of pounds : ai^d ever .since, the importation, and the con* 
sumption, of tea^in this country have been increasing . 


♦ Some who thought themselres phi|o&op}i- 
ers and philantKiropists, and others who 8up> 
posed theipselvea^patriots and political econom- 
ists, have exclaimed agspnst the iise of tea. sfB 
pernicious to the health of the people, an^ at 
best an useless foreigfi luxury^ for the acquis- 
ition of which the country is drained of its 
treasure. But, during the thousands of years 
that tea has been the general drink of the 
Chinese,, it does not appear that they have found 
it pernicious to their health ; nor is any such con- 
clusion to be drawn from the experience of 
almost a century, during which it has been in 
common, and more> lately in universal, use in 
this country. . On the first introduction of it, 
the high price certainly rendered it a luxury^ 
attainable only by the most opulent classes : 
but afterwards, and especially since the reduc- 
tion of the duty in the year 1784, tea has be- 
come an economital juhiltutef to the middle and 
lower classes of society, for malt liquor, the 
price of which renders it impossible for them 
to procure the quantity sufficient for them as 
their only drink, though there were land 
enough to raise the quantity of barley neces- 
sary for such an increased demand, as assuredly 
there is not. Those who say that we may take 
milk for breakfast, as our ancestors did, before 
the. luxury of tea was known in the country, 
have not considered the increased population of 
the country. So great an expenditure of milk, 
as they propose, can Karcely be supplied to 


large towns, ^from any part of the neighbour- 
ing country, near enough to admit of carrying 
it in a fresh state ; and in London, where the 
present supply is with difficulty procured, and 
at an enormous price, an augmentation to the. 
extent of five or six times the present quantity 
is an utter impossibity. Others thoughtlessly 
quote the story 0/ Queen Elizabeth’s maids 
of honour eating ^beef steaks to breakfast. 
Those very people probably thipk their beef 
dear enough already, and are not aWare that 
they are advising a duplication of the price of 
it, or a duplication of the price of bread corn, 
supposing as much com ^and turned into pas- 
ture as would prv>dvce the required additional 
quantity of beef at the present price : for, in 
such speculations, it is necessary to remember, 
that the same land cannot at once produce com 
and cattle. In short, we are so situated in our 
commercial and financial hystem, that tea, 
brought from the eastern extremity of the 
world, and sugar, brought from the West Ind- 
ies, and both loaded with the expenses of war 
freight and insurance, and charged with duties 
equal to, or exceeding, the whole value of the 
articles, compose a drink cheaper than beer, 
made of barley and hops growing in our own 
fields. The declaimers against the export*- 
ationof treasure/ it is hoped, will be satisfied 
with the arguments to be found in some late 
publications, proving that metallic mon^y 
a burthen upon the commerce of the country. 

On 
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On the ^fst of January i67i<*-a tb'e Nabob of the Carnalk made over ta the!' 
Company his remaining moiety of the customs of Madras for a fixed annual 
rent of i,aoo pagodas^ The increase of the commerce of the place has ren^ 
dered this ab^eficial bargain for the Company. It was not long after this dwit/ 
the neighbouring*King of Golconda released the Company entirely from paying 
any customs in his ddminions. 

King Charles having declared war against the Dutch in the year 167a, the. 
Company were obliged in the* following year to send out six thousand men to 
defend their island of Bombay. 

The Company's trade having been yery successful for some time bypast, the 
members agreed, in the year 4676 to add as much of their accumulated profit to 
the capital as would double it j and thus their capital stock was immediately raised 
from j^369,8^i 5 o to i^73957‘82 10 o; wl\ereupon the market price of the 
stock, which had lately been much under par, immediately rose to 245 per cent. 

Notwithstanding the recent experience, of the distress brougfit upon indi* 
viduals and the community by thte uncontrouled licence of ’private trade with 
India, a fresh clamour was raised against the exclusive privilege and joint stock 
of the Company! In. answer to a pamphlet written against the Company, 
which attrajcted much of the public attention, a vindication of their trade was 
published in the year 1677 (supposed by Sir Josiah Child), which gave the 
following view of thpir affairs at this time. 

The Company employ from thirty to thirty-five ships, of from 300 to 600 
tuns burthen, and carrying from 40 to 70 guns which are a great addition 
to the maritime power of the country. 

Their imports in the season 1 574-5 were 
Calico, {)epper, saltpetre, indigo, raw silks, wrought silks, drugs, &c. 

to the value of 860,000 


from jvhfch deduct for factors t, forts, and other expenses 
in India 5 


60,000 


800,000 

The goods imported in private trade by the officers and s^men,T 

consisting of diamonds, pearls, musk, ambergris, &c. amount- r 250,000 

ed at least to . * • . 

Total Imports • . 4^1,050,000 


f The guns must hhve been very light, if a 
ship of 600 tuns could carry 70 of them. In 
the present day none of the ships built for the 
Company’s regular service are so small as 600 
tuns, and the largest of them do not carry so 


mauy as 70 guns, though they are of near twice 
as much burthen as the largest in the year 167^ 
f The factors brought home what they qould 
save of their salaries, and other eahiings, which 
was also an addition to the wealth of the country. 

‘ 'Imports 
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i 'fhw exports consisted of . , . 

*.. . * . , . . ^jjOjQoo 

Viwlgi). good? nnd other merchandize: . .. , lio^a 


And in private trade 
Bullion about 
Goods abput . 


i^^8o,ooo 
/ 40,000 


,430,000 


120,000 


, •Total Exports . . . ■ . .. . . 550,000. 

f ■ . • • . ^ ^ • ■ . ^ ' 

■^ua there was an addition made to the national' wealth by oiie , 
year's tradp of . ' 


“I 


500,090 


The exports of the Company’s Iridiasgoods amounted to about ^630,000 
ihd the whole, or nearly the whole, of the goods imported in priy- > 

“ ate trade were exported, but say only . , , , .5 


making an addition to the national exports of .. . • . *^8 30,000 

the rd:ufras for which were nearly equal to twice the amount of the prime cost 
of the whole year’s trade ; and the trade moreover gave^employment to about 
^,000 tuns of shipping with a suitable number of seaman, and produced a 
ptoflt;'or twa profits, to the exporting merchants, thereby further augmenting 
the wealth and maritime strength of the nation, . ” * “ 

The amount of India commodities used for home consumption at this time is 
thus estimated; ‘ 

^ "Pepper,* 1 80,000 pounds’ at 8 d. *. •, £ 6^000 

, Saltf^tre • . . „ . . . *« , 30,000 

Raw^ silk and* wrought silks . . *. 30,000 

Calicoes 160,000 

Indi^Q rand drugs. . . . • . * 15,000 

jf24I,000 

Xkepeijp^r formerly cost 3/4, and, as it comes only from India, if we were 
not to import it, but buy it from the Dutch, it would be raised as high as the 
spices, which they have monopolized. Saltpetre, so essentially necessary Ibr 


♦ Sir William Petty, who wrote about the same time, estimated the exports of India goodi 
at 4i^^QQtQ,CQ, [jPc/;V. arithmetic^ p, S4] which agrees pretty well. 


the 
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tainable at any piicfe in tithe ^ ^ ko d^()eh!d h^nahy cjeufttiy^fn* 

Europe for the supply of it : and the many attempts made to procure it %Pti 
home have produced ofiibjr ' disappointment to the projectors, and Vexatdoite Op- 
pression to ^mduals*. The hnpOltatiCto of 'rfeiw silfc, which is supplied' 
cheaper from India ^an from Europe, for the support Of Ohr lisr 

surely beneficial. Wrought alks must be imported^ till Nve:can ihake them ‘&i» 
sufficient quantity at home and thdSe of India cost not above a third of 
price of Italian and French silks. The same may be said of calicoes*^ as they 
serve instead of foreign linens, which would cost tiirice ais much. Indigo 
being a material for manufacture, it *i$ Unquestionably dOSirable to obtain* It at 
the lowest prict? ; and. the . may be Said of dru^S,* the luAohnt of whkb, 
however, is not Very greats 

• ’Having thus demonstrated the national adiJantages accruing ftbrn the India- 
trade, the author proceeds to consider the .questions started upon the btest 
method of conducting it* — Sonljs insist oh laying it entirely open ; and bthei^ 
propose that the India trade shall be conducted by a regulated Company, ast the 
Turkey trade is.. — To the advocates for open trade he answers by recalling 
their reihembrance the distresses produced by it between the years 1653 aitd 
1657, whereby the proposal evidently appears as pernicioufe to the jrtatfon dhd 
the individuals, wliom it professes to favour, as iit is unjufet in proposing to'tiob 
the present* Company of their forts and establishments in India, ahd bf theft 
privilege, which have cost them prodigious sums, and baftnbt be taken 'frbtii 
them without a oliameful violation of public justice, and'of thd rbyal charters* 
on the faith of which the* expanse of acquiring them Was incurred. — Td the 
other proposal he answers^ that Turkey is a great empire, subject to one 8oVeA 
reign, where by one Ambassador residing at the metropolis, and a few Consult 
in the trading ports to Correspond with him, redress can be obtained for any agi 
gression of ‘the natives* But in India the case is totally different. The country 
is subject to a great number of Princes, independent of each-bfher, to every 
6ne of whom application must be inade for commercial treaties by thbse Whti 
desite to trade’in the country. Presents must be made to those Princes and thdt 

courtii^rs, the expense of which can only be born by a great joint stock j and 

• 

* Repeated attempts had been made to ob- to destroy their floors whenever they thought 

iiaifl - saltpetre by digging tipi tlie floors of proper. Other projects were set on foot : but 

iioasce,^ stabl^s^ and pige0n*lK)USfe8 ; and the they were all equally unavailing, 
people were obliged to admit the saltpetre ih'en * - ■ ' 


they 
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they must sometimes be compel!^ to fulfill thdr freaks, which requo^ s 
fofce, that cannot be supported by the detached members of a regukted Com. 
pany* ' 

The fashion of wearing East-India muslins had now become pretty geneml 
among the ladies of this country ; and they in»a great measui^je supplanted the 
French cambrics, French and Silesia fawns, and other fl^en fabrics of Flan- 
4 ers and Germany, the prices of all which they also reduced very con- 
riderably* ' * • 

About the same time the Company’s* trade gave birth to the business of 
printing India calicoes in England, in imitation of the painted chintses of India, 
another article of general use in'femsJe ‘dress. ' .This branch of manufacture 
soon rose to such a height, as to render unnecessary the India* painted stuffs, 
the Use of which, for the encouragement of Britishjndustry, has been prohib- 
ited in this country since the yeat 1700. • Still the calicoes to be printed weVe 
imported by the Company, till of late years, that the printers have been sup-* 
plied with their white calicoes fTon>tKe British Joom, working upon cotton yarn, 
^un by means of machinery invented .by the heaven-taught genius, Arkwrighf, 
which enables the high-priced labour of Britain almost to compete in that branch 
p{ manufacture with the very cheap labour of India. * . / 

On the 5th of October 1677 the King granted the Company a neJw charter, 
containing a confirmation of their privileges, together with a power "to recover 
damages for breach of contract from their servants and ship-owner^ and au- 
thority to coin money (not resembling British money) at* Bombay and other 
places in India. ‘ * ' . . 

In the year 1680 we find the first notice of a chip sent by the East-India 
Company to China, the trade of which had been entirely monopolized by the 
Portuguese till lately, that the Dutch had got into a share of it by means of 
their settlement at Formosa. 

The Company were scarcely ever at rest from the machinations ‘of enemies. 
The calico-printers very soon began to raise a clamour against them for import- 
ing India chintses (or painted stuffs). The silk-weavers of London were spurred 
on in the year t68i »to complain to Parliament of the damage th^ sustained by 
the Company’s importation of India wrought silks, though the manufacture of 
silk goods in England was very far from being sufficient, either in quantity or 

♦ At the commencement of the trade, and ering shipi, the property pf individual^ which 
long after it, the Company built their own ships. has for a Jong time past hftcn their coMtaut 
This is, perhaps, the first notice of their chart- practice. ’ ^ . 


quality, 
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quality,* to an^er the demand, and therefor large quandties of wrought alks 
were imported from France and Italy. They also reproached the Company 
for sending some dyers to Bengal, in order to instruct the native manufecturers 
in the art of finishing black alks agreeable to the taste of the English ladies j a 
conduct, they said, utterly destructive of* British industry. It cannot, however, 
be pretended, that either of these manufactures was yet in a condition to supply 
the twentieth part of the demand of, the country : for, we must observe, 
that these complaints were niade, before Louis XIV compelled vast npmbers of 
his ingenious and industrious manufiicturers to leave their country by his 
memorable revocation of the*edict of Nantes^; an act by which he proved, him- 
self no less an. enemy .to the commercial prosperity .9! his subjects than to 
their liberty of conscience, and, as suoceeding events have proved, to his own 

pqsterity *. • * * ’ . * • 

At this time the East-India Company were also attacked by the Turkey 
Company on account of their importation of raw silk j a business which that 
Company claimed as their exclusive right, apd as being the principal branch of 
their trade, conducted by them entirely by receiving silk, and other raw mater- 
ials, in, exchange foR English manufactures, and chiefly woolen goods, the 
favourite i}ianufacture*of England, without any exportation of bullion. They 
presented g long and elaborate memorial to the Privy Council, which they con- 
cluded *by.requestii\g*that, as the countries on both sides of the Red Sea are 
subject to the Sultaii of Turkey, they might be permitted to send ships into 
that Sea by the most convenient passage, which is by the Cape pf Good Hope. 

The' India Company gave in an answer, in which there are several notices 
illustrative of their history.— At’ this time the Company consisted of six hun- 
dred m'fembers.— Every member paid ^5 on his admission into the Company. 

Every member was entitled to a number of votes proportioned to his stock, 

whence it happened that some had near sixty votes.— Eyesy member had liberty 
to carry on a trade yvith India on his own separate account, to the extent of 


* Perhaps it m^y be doubte^ even now whe- 
ther the silk manufocture, • the raw material of 
which must be imported, and makes so great a 
part of the price of the iinished work, can be 
a desirable object of the industry of a country, 
wherein the price of^ manufa^rturing labour it 
higher than in any other part of the globe, and 
where it is consequently impossible to make 
the goods at a price near so low as they can be 


imported from countries, where both the ma- 
terial and labour are cheap, as is, for example, 
eminently the case in India. Though the home 
manufacture of silk is in some degree guarded 
by heavy duties on foreign wrought silks, it 
does not seem to have ever been considered 
as a national object by the Legislature, seeing 
that a considerable duty is levied on the raw 
material in its rudest state. 


T 
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one fifth of his stock in the Company’s capitol.-~Within nine y^rs more ^eat 

ships were built by the Company than had been built in thirty years before, and 

more woolen goods were exported.—His Majesty’s customs have also been more 

than doubled by means of the East-India trade*~The stock now employed in 

the Company’s trade, clear of all debts, amounted -to ^’1,700,000. — The 

Company owed j^5 50,000, for which they paid inter ; and though the 

interest had by various reductions been. lowered from six to three per cent, their 

creditors were unwilling to receive back their money. — The silk manufacture of 

England had been increased fourfold since the Company began to import raw 

silk from India ” 

• * *• 

The defence pf the East-India Company was deOpied satisfactory by the Lords 
of the Privy Council ; and the complaints of their. opponents were dismissed. 

The East-India Company took this opportunity' to represent *to the Priyy 
Council, that they were at an annual expense of ^100,000 for the maintenance 
of their forts and garrisons in India, which were absolutely necessary for the 
support of their commerce : but that, if the interlopers were not effectualjiy 
prev^ted from interfering with their trade, they should not be able to continue 
the expense of their forts and soldiers, without which there would be no English 
trade in India. . * 

The private traders, encouraged by their lawyers, who asserted that no royal 
charter, unconfirmed by Parliament, could support a monopoly, still cbntinued 
to send ships to India. The King, probably piqued by the bold assertion of 
the lawyers, which, he might think, trenched upon bis prerogative, laid an 
embargo, at the Company’s request, on a ship ready to proceed to India, with 
a cargo amounting to 50,000 under the command of Thomas Sands. A long 
and interesting trial ensued ; and the Company obtained a verdict, ‘ in con- 
sequence of which, after a year of suspense, the ship ^d cargo were sold, to 
the great loss of the adventurer. As it was found, however, 'thgt the private 
traders were not deterred by this example from persisting in their trade, the 
King sent a ship of war to India with orders to seize all interlopers and 
pirates. 

In the year 1682 there fell out a quarrel between the King of Bantam and his 
son, in which the English and Dutch took opposite sides. . The King and his 

* The reader, who desires to have inore contain many cudous and interesting particular^ 
ample information upon the claims and pre- of the general commerce of the country at the 
tensions of the two Companies than the limits time, as well as illustrations of the state of the 

of this work can admit, may consult the orig- two Companies, 
mal papers published on botli sides, which 
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English allies were overpowered by his son and his Dutch allies, who improved 
their victory by depriving their rivals of their factory at Bantam, one of their 
oldest and best establishments in India, which has ever since remained in the 
hands of the Dutch : and they obliged the new King to expell the Portuguese, 
the French, and the Danes, though they»had all remained neutral in the contest 
between him and his*lather. 

The Engfish Company, deprived^ 9f Bantam, obtained a settlement at 
Bencoolen, near 4he south erld of Sumatra ; and, in order to guard against a 
similar disaster, they fortified* the place at an expense, which in a few years 
amounted to j^2 50,000 : and* they have thereby preserved the pepper trade, 
which must otherways have been entirely n\onopolized by the IJutch. 

On the 9th of August 16^*3 King Charles gave the Company another new 
charter, fonfirming all former ones, and giving, them additional powers to seize 
all vessels trespassing upon tlfeir privilege, to exercise martial law in their 
garrisons in India, and to establish courts f(V the trial of erimes committed upon 

the seas, questions of insurance,* disputes concerning bargains, &C. in their 

* • * * » 

territories. 

The inhabitants of tl\e Company’s island of Saint Helena gave them the first 
occasion to ^exercise their new powers. Many of them had refused to pay the 
usual taxes ^levied for the support of the government, set the Company’s 
authorityat defiance, and even proceeded to make an attack upon the fort. 
Some of the ringleaders of the disturbance were tried, found guilty, and 
executed. In the year 1685 the House of Commons, upon a cpmplaint made 
by some persons connej:ted with the sufferers, voted the conduct of .the Com* 
pany arbitrary and illegal ; and the parliamentary disapprobation threw a tern- 
porary cloud of unpopularity upon them, which did not, however, prevent 
their stock from rising to the high price of 500 per cent, their net annual 
profits being, above 100,000 on the average of nine years from 1676 to 
1685. 

The interlopers were indefatigable in their opposition to the Company, though 
the consequences of their intrigues were often as injurious to themselves as to 
the community against whom they were directed. In India they gave out that 
the Company were lying under the King’s displeasure, and that they were now 
the real Company. Many of the Company’s servants in Bombay, whom they 
found means to corrupt, set up for themselves. The Princes of India and their 
officers, seeing Englishmen opposed to Englishmen, and not knowing, or pretend-' 
ing not to know, which party ought to enjoy the benefits of the treaties and 

T 2 agreements 
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agreements made with the Company, exto|:ted extravagant presents, and with- 
held the stipulated privileges, from both. , 

Hitherto the warlike operations of the Company had been entirely confined 
to conflicts against the Portuguese and the Dutch in their o^^n defence : f>ut 
now they found themselves under a necessity of engaging ill hostilities with 
Aurengzebe, the Great Mogul, one of the ablest of the «Monarchs who have 
borne that high-sounding title, and, indeed, the last of them who possessed 
energy of mind, and was really a Sovereign. The events which gave rise to 
this war, and the importance to which the province of Bengal has arisen in the 
scale of British and Indian commerce and politics, required brief retrospect of 
the transactions^ of about half a. century. 

In the year 1636 M'‘Boughton, an, English sqrgeon, had the good fortune 
to cure a dangerous disorder, ^hich afflicted a daughter. of th*e Emperor Shah 
Jehan, who ^ave him, as a part of his reward, t patent to trade throughout all 
his dominions without paying any, custom. Thus favoured, he resolved to 
engage in trade, and went to Bengal in order te purchase goods proper for Surat, 
the* place at which he, had previously been settled. In Bengal he was also 
fortunate in effecting a cure upon another lady, a favourite of Mohamed Islam, 
the Nabob, who prevailed with him to remain in the c<vmtry, and 'promised to 
extend the privilege of trade he had obtained from the Mogul to all Englishmen,, 
who should come to Bengal. 

The Company, whom he took care to acquaint with this favourable disposition 
of the Nabob, in the year 1640 sent two ships to Beiigal, the supercargoes of 
which were introduced to the Nabob by M" Boughton,. and for his sake favour- 
ably treated in all their transactions. 

The Company soon after established a factory at Hooghly, a town situated on 
the west branch of the Ganges, and the chief port of the province. This 
factory in a short time became the center of an extensive business, spread over 
a fertile and populous country, which consisted, not so much in selling British 
goods, for which the natives have little need or desire, as in purchasing the 
produce and manufactures of the country, for which a considerable part of the 
payment must be put into the hands 6f the contractors upon giving the orders. 
In this manner of conducting the trade (and there cannot p9ssibly be any other) 
great sums of the Company’s money were necessarily scattered over all parts of 
the country ; and it was also necessary to erect houses and stores for lodging 
their servants and keeping their goods, which were quite defenceless, nothing 
that had the slightest appearance of fortification being allowed. The Nabob 

^ (but 
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(but whether the same person, who* had been so kind to Houghton, I have not 
learned) seeing the Company’s servants so chained to his territory, that they 
copld not withdraw without a ruinbus abandonment of property, and utterly 
unable to resist his power, began to treat them with all the cruelty, oppressbn, 
and extorsion, which the Mohamedan despots are accustomed to exercise upon 
such of their subjecfe as are not of their own religion. 

The great advantages, which usi^aUy attend a new trade, after the pre- 
paratory expenses are got over, induced the Company to submit for aJ)out forty 
years to the extorsions and* oppressions of the Nabobs, who, encouraged by 
such patient endurance, had increased their impositions to a pitch, which* at last 
left no other chpice than, either to withdraw the factory, or mountain it by force 
of arms. The Company’s servants on»the west side of Hindoostan having also 
ggt themselves embroiled with fhe Mogul, chiefly (it is believed) owing to the 
misconduct of Sir John Child, the Governor of Bombay, and the intrigues of 
the interlopers, pretending to be the true.Cpmpany, the Company determined 
to have recourse to hostilities ; and, with tl^e approbation of the King, James 
the Second, they fitted out a strong fleet for Bengal,. and another for Surat, 
which last, accompanied by one of the King’s frigates, soon seized a great 
number of Indian vesjfels; mostly belonging to the Mohamedan merchants of 
Surat, which, with their cargoes, were said to be worth a million sterling 

The Company proposed to remove their factory from Hooghly to Chitagong, 
a town, situated on the east side of the Bay of Bengal, where it receives the 
united waters of ^ the Burampooter and the main stream pf the, Ganges, which 
the Nabob of Bengal had taken from the Rajah of Aracan, and there by force 
to establish a respectable fortified residence : and they directed the commander 
of the Bengal fleet, which carried out 600 soldiers, to assist and protect the 
removal. The fleet arpved at the west mouth of the Ganges in October 1686, 
and preparatiohs were immediately made for removing. But the Company’s 
people soon found they should be obliged to fight for leave to retire ; for the 
Nabob, enraged at the thought of losing the great revenue he drew from them, 
immediately marched to flooghly, and surrounded the factory with his army. 
The troops were therefor landed, and several skirmishes ensued, in which the 
Nabob generally experienced the superiority of European military science and 
discipline, and was taught to respect the power of those whom he had hitherto 
considered as his slaves pv his property. 

* Davenant, a contemporary writer, says pirates, who iittcd out in the West Indies, 
that the depredations on the property of the IDiicounci on RtvenuOf Cs^r. part iif /. 88.] 
India merchants were mostly committed by 
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The complaints of the merchants of Sui:^t, suflfering by the capture of their 
vessels and the loss of their trade, together with the diminution of the revenue 
occasioned by the total suspension of trade, induced the Emperor to send orders 
to his Governor of Surat, and also to the Nabob of Bengal,, to redress the 
grievances of the English. In Bengal « a treaty of peace was*" signed on the 
1 6th of August 1687 ; and the English factory soon after settled at Soota-nutty, 
a place twenty-three miles lower than ^looghly, and on the east bank cf the 
same river. The treaty did not, however, prevent the Company’s servants 
from being involved in some further squabbles with the Nabob ; till at length in 
the year 1690 the Emperor interposed his authority, and sent a finnaun 
(or charter) to the Company’s agents, granting them entire freedom of trade, 
in consideration of an annual payment of 3,000 rupees as a full compensation 
for all duties. But still they werq,not permitted to make their factory defensible j 
and the favour of the distant Emperor would have been of little advantage to 
them, while the Nabob, their neighbour, continued unfriendly, if what could 
not be obtained from him, either by entreaties and offers of money, or th? 
respect due to the orders of his Sovereign, had not been brought about by 
means of events in which the Company had no concern. , 

In the year 1696 the Rajahs, or native petty Princes, of the country near 
the Hooghly River revolted against the Mogul government, and, took and 
plundered several towns belonging to the Nabob, whik ,his army wlis at a 
considerable distance. On this occasion the English factory, now settled at 
Calcutta, a village adjacent to Soota-nutty, the French at Chandernagore, and 
the Dutch , at Chinsurah near the vsouth end of Hooghly^ all situated on the 
Hooghly River, augmented their small military forces, and declared in favour 
of the Nabob, who now found himself obliged to desire them to defend them- 
selves against the common enemy. All the three nations immediately fortified 
their settlements : and these were the first European settlements, that were 
fortified in any part of the Great Mogul’s dominions ; for the Portuguese forts 
were all situated in places, not conquered by the Mogul at the time of their 
erection. 

iVureng^ebc sent one of his grandsons to suppress the’ rebellion, and superr 
intend the provinces of Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa. The. English factory, 
finding this Prince fond of money, by means of presents obtained his per- 
mission, in the year 1698, to purchase from the Indian proprietors the villages, 
of Soota-nutty, Calcutta, and Govindpore, extending in all about three miles 
along the east bank of the river, and about one mile back from it, for which 
they agreed to pay annually to the Nabob 1195 rupees, being the rent he 

received 
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received , for them fobm the former proprietors. Such was the commencement 
of the Company's territorial possessions in Bengal ♦. 

We now. return to the Company's transactions at home. 

TCing James ^the Second, who had lately succeeded to his brother, King 
Charles the Second, however erroneous, he may have been in his religious and 
political doctrines, was a friend and encourager of commerce, the principles of 
which he had studied with the application of a man of business. Apprehending 
that a total lossi of the India trade to the nation must inevitably be the con- 
sequence of the disordered §tate of affairs in India, he ordered the commander 
of the frigate, whfch he sent out with the Company's ships, to seize every 
interloper he could find, and to publish a proclamation commanding all his 
subjects in India to submit th’emselves tp the Company's jurisdiction. 

On the 1 2th oT AprH 1686 the King gave the Company a new charter, wherein 
he* says, that ‘ being fully satisfied that the same [the trade with fndia] cannot 
‘ be' maintained, and carried oh to national advantage, but by one general 
^ joint stock, and that a loose and general trade will be the ruin of the whole,' 
tlierefor, in order to support the Compan’y's exertions in establishing a difficult 
and hazaCrdous trade, to the honour and advantage of the nation, he grants 
them fulh power to apppinf Admirals and other officers to command their ships, 
which may* be employed, when necessary, in compelling the Princes of India 
to adhere to their engagements, or in seizing English vessels encroaching upon 
their trade, ’ and also* to use martial law in their ships and settlements beyond 
the Cape of Good H6p§ and in their island of Saint Helena, They are more- 
over authorized tO coin pioney similar to that of the Princes, in whos^ countries 
their settlements are established. * # 

We l\ave already seen the Company's early endeavours to establish a trade in 
Japan, and their being obliged to withdraw the factory in the year 1623 f : and 
I have now tot relate the ^subsequent attempts made to obtain a commercial 
intercourse with that empire, and the final resolution to give it up. 

In the year 1671 King Charles II wrote a letter to the Emperor of Japan, 
requesting him to authorize a free trade between the subjects of the two 
countries : and ’the letter was accompanied with presents supplied by the Conu 
pany. But the Emperor was not to be moved from a resolution he had formed 
of permitting no Europeans, except the Dutch, to have access to his dominions. 
It is said, that he declared, he would have no connection of any kind with 

* The grounclj on which these villages stood, is now covered by the buildings of the flounshwg 
city of Calc>jtta. t See above pp, 90, loj. 

King 
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King Charles, who had married a daughter of the King of Portugal, his in- 
veterate enemy. Whether this silly objection, which may have been suggested 
by the Dutch, or the equally-silly observance of an antient prophecy, alluded to 
in some of the papers of those times, was the real cause which influenced the 
councils of the Japanese Sovereign, it was impossible to prevail with him to alter 
his resolution. • 

In the year 1681, and again in 1683, other attempts were made to obtain 
permission to open a commercial intercourse. But so far was the Emperor from 
agreeing to the proposals made to him, that he evep prohibited his own subjects 
from importing British woolen goods from Bantapi or other* places, though the 
climate of his country requires jthe use of woolen clothing. 

In September 1689 the Company, spll not discouraged after so many dis- 
appointments, wrote to their presidency at Madras, directing* a .voyage to be 
fitted out there for Japan. But the Japanese Emperor remained inflexible. 
After this attempt, the Company, finding that* they had expended ^50,060 in 
their repeated exertions for establishing a •trading intercourse with Japan, 
resolved to abandon any further thoughts of it *. 

From a view of the Company’s affairs, published in the year 1689^ it <fppears — 
That in seven years they had built sixteen ships of f^om 900 ta 1*300 tuns 
burthen. —That, after the loss of Bantam, they had erected and maintained 
three other forts for the protection of the pepper tra4e.— That they had, in 
India and on their homeward passage, eleven ships and four permission' ships, 
the cargoes of which were worth above . • . * • ^'360,000 

They had, going out to Coast and Bay, seven large 
ships and six permission ones, with cargoes Valued 
about . • . . • ... 

going to China and the southern islands, seven? 

, ^ , C' 100,000 

* • ships with cargoes worth about - . . J 

^ 670,000 

Goods in their warehouses 700,000 

Total value of their quick stock . . ... .. ^1,730,000 

besides the value of their ships and stores, about thirty small armed vessels 
constantly employed in India, and all their forts, houses,' arms, ammunition^ 
&c. in India. 

* Notwith«tinding this resolution, the Com. trade with Japan in the year 1699, whkk 

^any, or, perhaps, rather the New Company, will be noticed in its proper place, 
appear to have made another attempt for a 


} 


^^*570, 000 


The 
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Tli^tCompany also stated, that their settlment at Bombay, by the strength 
of the forts, the otcdience of theWbour, and the ^eat ithprovemeht in the 
• salubrity of tlte air, effiscted by cleuing the woods and draining the ^gnant 
inirshes, had increased the peculation of -the island from four thousand to fifty 
thousand iiunilies, all living under the laws and protection of the Company, 
by which means that settlement had now obtained much of the trade of 
Surat. 

# * 

To this Account of the Company's trade, as stated by themselves, I here 
subjoin the following statement of the annual national benefit derived from 
it about this time,* as made oip by Davenant, who was soon after appointed 
insp^tor-general of the cu^oms, and published' in his Discoupes on Revenue 
and Trade, partii, p.377. . .. 


Annual lamount of exports to tnefia Jn bullion and? 00^ . 
merchandize 3 

Annual imports ^ . 

* for home consumption • . . . . . j^5oo,ooo 

and for exportation * . . 500,000 

There remain for freight ^d charges, custom duties, 1 
&c. and the Company's profit . . . J ’ 


Annual amount of the Company's sales. . . 1,000, 000 ^6^1,000,000 

The ^6^500, 000, staged as freight, &c. he considers as clear gain to the 
nation : and he adds. ^180,000 as the profit upon the exports ; yrhich sum, 
if he means it for net profit upon the exports of goods bought from the 
Company, seems much exaggerated ; and, at any rate, a great part of it must 
have belonged to the merchants of the continent of Europe. He estimates the 
goods destined* for home consumption, when they have passed through the 
hands of the first aiid subsequent buyers and the retailers, and when their 
value has been substantially improved by the industry of * painters, Stainers^ 
* printers, embroiderers,, flourishers, raisers, and stitchers,' to cost the con* 

sumeirs . • * j6^i, 300,000, 

thus giving emoluments to those classes of people to the 

amount of 800,000 


He thus states* the national benefit gained from the continent of Europe 
by the India trade. 


u 


Profit 
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Profit upoi| goods exported ' . . .. . 

Saved by a reduction of 35 per cent in the prices qf foreign^ 
siliu and linens, efiected by the use of EastJndia silks > 

and calicoes . i 

Saved in the cost of other foreign goods, *fot which East-* 1 
India goods of similar quality are subsdtutibd . • • 

Saved in the consumption of home materials by ^ilar India -n 
materials, whereby the exports fr6m England are en;> 
larged • • • • « • 

, « 

Total of annual profit and saving . 

N to which add, ^ . 

Profit of freight, &c. as •above • • , . • • . , . 

Profits of the various traders in Englandi^ as above ‘ . 


80^00 

200.000 

Cl 

200,000 

100.000 

680.000 

500.000 
'800,000 


^1,^80,000 


The total annual benefit to all people concerned, as estimated ? 

by Davenant *, thus amounts t6 3 

The private traders,^ exceedingly ‘irritated by the royal support which the 
Company now enjoyed, became more and more pertinacious in their efforts 
to prejudice the Public against them : and they succeeded so faf,^ that they 
persuaded the House of Commons* in January 1691 -2 to address Kipg William 
to dissolve them, and incorporate a new Company ; for it was noyr generally 
admitted, as well by those who wished to participate in the trade as by tile 
Company ^authorized to possess it, that the trade with India could not be ebn- 
ducted Avith advantage to the nation but by a joint stock under the manage- 
ment of a Company acting with united counsels for the benefit of all concerned. 
The. King referred the consideration of the affair to a committee of the Privy 
Council, who proposed that the Company's present rapital, which they (the 
Privy Council) valued at only 5^^740,000, should be made* up to at least 
^1,500,000, but not to exceed 4^2, 000, 000, and that the new subscribers of 
the additional capital, together with the present members, should be incorpor- 
ated for twenty-one years* They also drew up a scheme fontaining twQ 
and thirty propositions for .the management. of the affairs of the proposed new 
Company. * 


* Si^ch a statement of the Company’s trade 
and the beneficial effects ^of it in the last fifty 
years would make a very different figure. Yet 


this exposition af the advantages of. the..India 
trade Vai thotight very spfcndjd by pave- 
nabU V 

The 
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The Cbtiipany, in thw answer to the pro^Kjsal of the Privy Council, avarred 
that th«r present stock was worth much more than 1^1,500,000, the sum they 
had pi'oposed that it should be made up to ; they assarted that their forts anif 
territories in l^dia, which had cost them above ^1,000,000, were their pro- 
perty for ever : 'and they affirmed that, the intended regulations were better 
provided for by their present charter, and their own practice, than by the new 

propositions.* ^ . 

There was now scarcely one person , in the kingdom who did not t^e an in- 
terest in the contest between the Company and their opponents, who, having 
entered into an association, and subscribed sums of money,* and acting. m an 
united body, might in some degree be consider.ed as another Company. The 
new ’Company, 'if we liay sq* call theip, found mean^’to persuade the woolen 
manufacturers of Gfoucester-shire to give in a,complaint against the Company 
■ for exporting fewer pieces of cloth than, they thought, they ought* to do ; and 
the linen-drapers also complained that the Company did not impdrt a sufficient 
quantity of calicoes for the use of the county. 

To these complaints the Company dnswered, that, on account of -the 
state of public affairs .in the year 1689 and 1690, they had been allowed to 
send out *ofely four ships,..which of necessity carried fewer cloths than were 
usually exerted ; that the loss of three homeward-bound ships had occasioned 
a deficiency of calicoes ; and that both these complaints, arising from temp- 
orary’and accidental causes, were already obviat^ by an increased exportation 
of woolen goods, and. the arrival of other ships with^ a suffiaent stock of 

CSlllCOCS. * * 

On the 14th of November thfc King sent Sir Edu^d Seymour to lay before 
the House of Commons the proportions of the Privy Council and the Com- 
pany’s answers to them, together with the opinion of the Judges, which iras, 
that the Company coul’d not legally be dissolved without three years' ^c6j 
and that no other Compahy could begin their operations before the expiration 
of those three years. ' The House, after many warm debates upon the subject, 
at last presented an address of the whole House to the King, (35th February 
169^-2) praying that he would dissolve the Company upon'three years’ nottce; 
to which his Majesty answered on the ad of March, that he would conader 
their address. In a few days after giving this answer he prorogued the Far- 

liament, . 

In the session, which was now closed, an act was passed for laymg a tax^n 
the capital of the East-India, the Ropl African, and the Hudson’s-Bay, Com- 
panies, the only joint-stock Companies of any importan<;e then existmg m 
^ ^ 0 3 England, 
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Eaglandy which they were required to pay in four quarterly insttdlmentSj cxftni 
mehcing on the 85th day of March 1693^ on pain of (forfeiting their charters. 
The proportion assessed upon thfe East-India Company was five per cent upon 
thar cafutal, which was stated in the act to be ^^*744,600. [4,^5 Gt</. et Mir. 
t. 15.J - • . * 

Owing to some cause, which has never been accounted, for, the East-India 
Company neglected to make their payment in the office hours on 'the day ap- 
pointed, but paid it in a day or two after. iTheir neglect surely could not proceed 
from any idea of saving their money, as they must'l^ave well known the impossi- 
bility of evading such a positive law, and they wpll knew that a much greater 
expenditure would be incurred in getting clear of the forfeiture, as their ene- 
mies surely would npt overlook such an, advantage against them as they thereby 
put into their hands. ^ - . . ' , 

Notwithstanding the very awkywd situation in which the Company were 
now placed, they found means to obtain a renewal of their charter on thfe 7 th 
of October 1693, with a full restoration of all the powers and privileges con- 
ferred on them by form,er charters, sdbject to some subsequent regulations, to 
be made by the King, for the management of their affairs. 

By the King’s regulations, dated l ith November^ 1^93 — ^The capital stock 
of the Company was declared to be j^’744,ooo.— N o member was allowed to 
hold above 0,000 of the capital.— -The privilege of voting in General Courts 
was restricted to the proprietors of 1,000 stock ; and no person should have 
above ten. votes. —Every purchaser of stock must pay. ^^*5, and take the pre- 
scribed o^ths. The Governor and Deputy-governor, must 'possess stock to 
the amount of 4,000 each, and each Committee-man ^£*1,000 *. — The Com- 
pany were prohibited from granting any permissions for private ships to sail to 
India, under the penalty of forfeiting the charter. — All the Company’s goods, 
except saltpetre for his Majesty’s service, should be sold by public sale, and 
all, except jewels, in lots not exceeding £$00 in value.— The Company were 
bound to export English merchandize to the annual amount of 00,000 f.— 
They must annually supply the King with 500 tuns of saltpetre, at ^^38 10 o 


* By this constitution ewry person qualified 
to give a single votei was also qualified to be a 
Cominittee*man. 

f In August 1698 the Lords of Trade ad- 
vised a repeal of this obligation, which forced 
he Company to push their goods at a losing 
price into Persia and other countriesi to the 


great damage of thea^lves and also of the 
Levant, or Turkey, Company ; and they rop 
commended that they should be obliged to ex- 
port manufactupes only ,to the amount of one 
tenth part of their trade. This advice appears 
to have been acted upon in the year 170a* 
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m time of peftce^ and ^45 in time of war. — The dividends must be paid* in 
money only*— Books must be kept* of the value of stock, mortgages, &c. to 
be inspected by the members. — ^The continuance of the Company's joint stock 
was determined to be twenty-one years. 

On the 28th* of September *1694 the King gave the Company his second 
supplementary charter of regulations, whereby— The Company are empowa»d 
to licence the commanders and mariners of their ships to trade for their own 
private account,, the value and quanthy of the goods to be determined by the 
General Court *, and the goods shipped on their account to be fairly entered; 
—The Company's»mpney must not be lent without the authority of a General 
Court. — In case of the Company’s charters* being found uiq>rofitable tO' the 
Gro^ or the realm, they may be revoked at my time on three years’ notice.. 

These chj^efs, and the transactions connected with* them, became the subject 
of parliamentary investigation in the year 1695. The Company’s hooks were 
inspected, and an account was demanded of the disposal of the prodigious 
sums paid for special services i^ the year *1 6931* Sir Thomas Cooke, the 
Governor of the Company, and some of the other principal members, were 
called before the House of Commons, but they refused to account for the 
money. Cooke was thereupon sent to the Tower ; and a bill was passed for 
compelling him to make a discovery. In the House of Lords Cooke was 
most zealously defended by the Duke of Leeds, President of the Privy Council. 
The Duke 'himself was Impeached. But the absence of a material witness, and 
a speedy prorogation’ of Parliament put an end to the business. 

A second attempt was now made for obtaining an India trade for Scotland 
King William, in return for the liberal supplies of men and mondy voted by 
the Scottish Parliament, and anxious to efface the remembrance of the massacre 
of Glen-Co, had lately directed his Commissioner in Scotland to inform the 
Parliament of that kingdom, that, if they found it would tend to the advanqe-^ 
merit of trade, that an act should be passed for the encouragement of such at 
should acquire and establish a plantation in Africa, America, or any other part 
of the world, where plantations might be lawfully acquired, he would grant 
them such rigHts and privileges as he granted in like cases to the subjects of hit 
other dominions. 

* The amount of this kind of private trade year, and had increased gradually since the re^ 

has since been regulated by the bulk, and not volution, amounted to near 5^90,000 in tht 

by the value. * year 1693. [Journals^ tb March 1695.] 

f The sums expended by the Company for { , For a former abortive attempt, see above, 

special services, which during the reign of King p. loo. 

the Second had been about i€i,20Q a- 

In 
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In consequence of this royal encouragement and invitation, a scheme of trade; 
and colonization was digested, chiefly by Paterson, \ the gentleman who had 

projected the Bank of England, of which he was one of the original Directors^ 
and also the Bank of Scotland *. This most extensive commercial enterprise 
was mtended to combine the trade of Africa with those of America and India, by 
establishing a colony on the narrow part of the Isthmus of I^arien, then unoccu^ 
pied by the Spaniards, and by having a good port on each side of the Isthmus, 
by means of which, with the river n'avigatfon and a short land carriage, the pro- 
duce of all the four quarters of the globe could be dispersed with ease and 
dispatch over the whole world with comparatively little expense. 

On the 26th of June 1695 an let of the Scottish Parliament was passed for 
mcoiporating ‘ The GoMPi^Nv of Scotland raiJino td Africa and 
* THE Indies,* with the usual powers and priyilegej of joint-stV)ck Companies, 
and also the power of erecting fofrs and planting colonies in places not possessed 
by any European power, with a perpetual trade to Asia and Africa exclusive 

I 

• M*" Paterson has been called, eveA iir 
inodera times, * an obscure Scotchman/ who 
was « originally a buccaneer.* I am not so well 
acquainted with the particular events of his life 
as to know with certainty, whether he ever was 
onboard a buccaneer ship or not. But we may 
be allowed to doubt, whether the education, 
to be acquired in such a seminary, could form 
the comprehensive and enlightened mind, cap- 
able of planning and regulating such magnific- 
ent and beneficial commercial establishments 
as the national Banks of England and Scotland, 
and the Darien colony, which was unquestion- 
ably the grandest idea of colonization that ever 
was conceived in any age or country. Ander- 
son, the late historian of commerce, who lived 
to a great age, and probably was acquainted 
with Paterson, speaks of him in the most re- 
spectful manner, and quotes his writings with 
approbation. In a pamphlet, written against 
the Scottish Company by a discontented officer 
of one of their ships, who is said to have been 
turned out of a King*s ship for his misdeeds, 

Paterson, though treated with abundance of 
scurrility, is not said to have been a buccaneer, 
but to have imbibed romantic ideas from con- 
versing with Dampier, a celebrated circumnav- 

of 


igator. The silence of that reviler may be 
admitted as pretty good proof, that ,he was noi 
a buccaneer^ To reVer^ to the first part of the 
charge, that ha wao obscure and^a Scotchman 
— It may be asked, what is the meaning of the 
word obscure, as here applied ? Is it, intended 
to make us believe that Paterson ‘could not ex-* 
hibit a long pedigree^ of the names of his an- 
cestors ? Whethei* he could, or could not, is a 
question not wor^h the investigation j for men 
of real merit Uo not derive honour from their fa^ 
miliesf but confer it upon them* An obscure or 
disrespectable character could not fiave been 
an original Director of the Bank of England, 
nor could he have obtained a„vote of Parliament 
in the first session of King George the First 
for 4^18,241 10 10 (a great sum in those 
days) with interest from the 25th of March 
1713, to be paid to him as a compensation for 
his losses in the Darien expedition : neith^ 
could an obscure man have possessed $uch a 
capital. The other pirt of the charge, his 
being a Scottishman, is true. He was bom 
near the town of Dunfries, which had the 
honour of being repeatedly represented by him 
in some of the last sessions of the separate Par- 
liament of Scotland.; 
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of all other subjects of Scotland, an^ an exclOttve trade to Darien for thirty-one 
years, together with an exemption for their ships and merchandize from all re- 
straints, prohibitions, customs, and taxes, for twenty-one years. And, if any 
damage be done Jo the Company^ his Majesty promises to interpose^ at the public 
charge j for Justice and restitution. The .Company were authorized to take sub- 
scriptions to the amount of the half of their capital in foreign countries. 

The Company proposed that their* capital stock should be 1,000,000 
sterling, of whith the inhabitants of Scotland subscribed ^400, 000. The 
merchants of England, probably consisting of those who weye disappointed by 
the East-India Company’s charter, privately subscribed ^^*300,000 ; and .those 
of Hamburgh engaged, for ^200,000. But both these classes of subscribers 
afterwards drew, back, in consequence of opposition in the quarter from which the 
Qpmpany had been nrmde to expect encouragement and protection. .The Scottish 
subscribers, now left to depend upon their own resources, proceeded to fit out 
their ships, which sailed from Leith in July/i698, having onboard 1,200 ve- 
teran soldiers, intended to garrison the fort, or forts to be erected ; and they 
arrived at Darien in November. 

The Scottish colonists began to build a fort and a town at the mouth of an 
excellent harbour in a part of the country possessed by the aboriginal Ameri- 
cans, wjio’ received them very cordially. Other ships with more settlers ar- 
rived* soon after ; several vessels from North America and Jamaica resorted to 
their port for the benefit of their trade ; and the settlement seemed in a fair way 
of prospering. But, unfortunately for the Company, Williafn III, King of 
England, Scotland, France,* and Ireland, was also Stadtholder of Holland. 
’Fhe Dutch apprehended the loss of their lucrative trade with the Spaniards in 
the West Indies ; their East-India Company were jealous of a new rival, and 
on this occasion they joined with the English East-India Company, who had 
lately found’ means to render the King and his Ministers more propitious than 
they used to be, in representing to the King that the Scottish Cpmpany would 
ruin both the English and Dutch Companies : a danger which surely need not 
have been apprehended from a capital of only ^^400, 000* • 

It being resolved to suppress the Scottish Company, the Spanish Ambas- 
sador’s complaint of their encroachment upon the territory of his Sovereign 
was favourably listened to, though his pretension to the country, in which they 
had settled, rests upon no better right than that by which he claims the whole 
continent of America and the islands, in virtue of Christopher Colon’s dis- 
* . . covery 
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covery and the Pope^s donation The ]Kjng, being in friendship trith the 

King of Spain, sent proclamations in Jahuary to all the English colonies 

in America and the West Indies, ordering them to have no intercourse what-< 

ever with the Scottish colony, who, finding the whole world C9mbmed against 

Aem t» were obliged, after encountering innumerable hardships, .to abandon 

their settlement, and one of the best-concerted commercial undertakings that 

ever was devised t* • 

^ * * 

The people of Scotland so warmly resented the cruel disappointment of their 
swelling hopes, that it was judged necessary to endeavour to soothe them by an 
act, p^ed in September 1 703, confirming the Company’s patdnt^ and authorizing 
them to licence ^reigners to trade tinder their seal to Asia, Africa^ or Americai 
with a participation of their privileges, isuch foreigners being obliged to firing 
their cargoes^ into Scottish ports^ Finally at the union of the kingdoms it was 
stipulated, that the Company’s capital, together with interest at five per cent. 


* The Spaniards acted in direct opposition 
to the Pope's famous donation, and the 8dbse<< 
quent treaty with the Portu^iese, sanctioned 
by another Pope, by which the unchristian part 
of the world was divided between those two 
nations, according to limits then agreed upon, 
when they took possession of the Philippine 
islands in the East Indies, which by that divi- 
sion belonged to the Portuguese. 

f The Ffench also were alarmed for the 
trade of their West-India colonies, and kindly 
offered their assistance to the King of Spain to 
expell the Scots from Darien, at the very time 
when they themselves were forming settlements, 
not only on the American continent at the 
mouth of the Mississippi, in a country to which 
the King of Spain had precisely the same title 
that he had to Darien, but also in the island of 
Hispaniola, which was actually occupied by 
Spanish subjects. Neither ought it to be for- 
gotten that King Williafti, who was so anxious 
to prevent his Scottish subjects from encroach- 
ing upon his good brother of Spain, proposed, 
in conjunction with the Dutch, to take posses, 
sion of Golden island, situated near the Gulf 
of Darien, to which he was advised by the 
newly-erected' Board of Trade, because it had 
a good harbour, and* in order to prevent the 


Scottish Company from occupying it. The 
scheme was, however, dropt, probably in coh- 
sequence of the ruin of the Scottish settlement. 

J Though the eKcellence of the plan of the 
Darien colony. ^vas^ittested by the opinion of the 
Board of trade, and their advice, that ^ ntAwtih* 
‘ standing some doubts as to the legality^ the Scottish 
adventurers should' bn treated with all possible 
rigour, and also by the jealousy of both Houses 
of the English Parliament, and of the English 
and Dutch East-lndia CcmipaiiicB, some people 
have affected to deci^ it as a ' Scots folly,' < a 
' premature attempt,' &c. &c. Just such a 
folly was the establishment of a port near, not 
on, the Isthmus of Suez, for the purpose of 
connecting the eafitern and western parts of the 
world by the mutual benehts of commerce, for 
which the wisdom and discernment of AleXr 
ander have been extolled, not only by his 
panegyrists, but by all writers, who have had 
occasion to mentio,n it. — But Alexandria pro- 
spered, and Darien was ruined : and the opi- 
nion of the bulk of mankind, when not in- 
fluenced by party or interest, is oftener deter- 
mined by the success than by the merit of an 
undertaking, ' 

* Andpro^'rousc acUoni always pass for wise^* 

shouM 
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should be rinded to them , out gf the equivalent money, after the payment 
of which their privilege should cease. But it required the lapse of many years, 
after all the partners of the Company were in their graves, to wear out the 
strong remembrance 'of this insulting and oppressive stretch of , power* 

From this digression to the unfortunate Scottish Company, I now return to 
the English East-India Company, whose enemies omitted no opportunity of 
distressing them. In the year 1697 d\e silk-weavers, in the belief that the im- 
portation of India silks and* calicoes was the cause of rendering their business 
less beneficial than it mightf otherways be, became outrageous, assaulted the 
East-India house, 'and were near getting possession of the Company’s treasure, 
before they were dispersed, by the assistance o£ the civil power. This disturb- 
ance occasioned a kind of paper war upon the advantage or disadvantage of 
importing the fabrics of Indian manufacture^ on which it is sufficient in the 
present day to observe, that the manufactures of goods, fit to be used instead 
of India silks and calicoes, were not then brought to such a maturity m Eng- 
land, though they were rapidly lad vancing by the exertions and example of the 
refugees, lately driven out of France by the revocation of the edict of N^itites, 
as to repder it prudent in the Legislature to exclude the Indian fabrics,, as such 
an exclujyon would chitfly have operated in favour of the much more costly 
ones of the continent of Europe ; and that as soon as the native fabrics ac- 
quired*the. proper degree of maturity, the use of India silks and printed calicoes 
was prohibited by law. 

The bloody war occasioned by the revolution was, terminated* by several 
treaties concluded ai Ris^^ick in September 1697. years, during 

which it convulsed the whole of Europe, the French ships of war and priva- 
teers were so exceedingly vigilant in distressing the trade of Great Britain, that 
no fewer than four thoifand two hundred British merchant vessels fell into their 
hands, among which were several of the East-India Company’s homeward- 
bound ships. I'hese heavy losses, and the interference of the separate traders, 
which still continued. In defiance of the renewed charter, disabled the Company 
from making .any dividends for some years, whereby the people in general 
were put very much out of humour with the East-Inffia trade ; and the Com- 
pany, who had reason to think they stood upon sure ground after obtaining a 
charter, which was supposed to rectify every imaginable defect in their pre- 
ceding ones, seeing their severe losses aggravated by the indulgence of the 
Ministry to the private traders, to whom they granted licences as unreservedly 
as if they were desirous of shewing a contempt of the charter, were quite dist 
CDuraged at the ruinous prospect of their affairs. 


In 
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In tb^ beginning of the year i<J98 the GQvemment, being in of moa^» 
sounded the Company to know whether they would 'adyance a large sum 
for the public service in consideration of a parliamentary confinnation of thw 
privileges. After several debates upon the subject, the General Court of t^ 
Company, knowing that their opponents, the separate traders*, would also be 
applied to, and considering the diiScult situation in which * they were placed, 
proposed to advance ^£"700,000 at an interest of four per cenU provided their 
charter should be fully confirmed to them by Parliament. While diis negoti^ 
ation was going forward, the separate traders, among whom there were some very 
capital merchants, \)eing supported directed by Montague, the Chancel- 
lor of the exchequer, offered to advance ^2,000,000 ^ eight per cent^ on con- 
dition that they should be^ invested by Parliament with all the privileges for the 
India trade, which had been conferred by the King's charter on* the .present 
Company, and also with the liberty of trading separately, if they should chuse 
to do so. The want of money (foe the art of instantaneously raising large 
sums appears not to have been so well underwood then as in the present day) 
induced the Legislature to accept the offer of the largest sum, though at 
double interest \ and a bill for incorporating the subscribers was ordered to be 
prepared. ^ * 

The Company were heard by their counsel, Sir Thomas Powis and Sir Bar- 
tholomew Shower, against the bill. These gentlemen m , their pleadings set 
forth, that the Company had at a vast expense acquired many emoluments and 
territories in India, vi^. revenues arising from Fort Saint George at Madras, 
Fort Saint David, Bombay, and some stations in Perjia and elsewhere, amount- 
ing annually to about ^1^44,000, and likely to increase ; several forts and settle- 
ments, established in Sumatra and on the coast of Malabar for securing the 
pepper trade of those countries ; Fort William at Cah:utta in Bengal ; and 
many factories and settlements in various places ; and also many immunities 
and privileges purchased from the native Princes, in the confidence that their 
rights would be protected by Government ; and that they were absolute pro- 
prietors of Bombay ^d Saint Helena. 

In another hearing they endeavoured to point out to Parliament the confusion, 
which must ensue from two rival Companies trading in competition, the bill 
proposing that the intended Company should be permitted to begin their oper- 
ations immediately, though the. present Company were unquestionably entitled 
to a continuance of their exclusive privilege for three years after notice given to 
dissolve them. They requested the House to consider that they had the burthen 
of supporting the forts and factories ; they called their attention to the severe 
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lone$ they had suffer^ Ky the war and by shipwreck, particularly of twelve 
great ships, which, with their cargoes*, were worth .3^,500,000, notwithstanding 
which they had paid to the revenue since the year 1693 ^!»95»ooo^ 

in tiustoms, besides 5,000 in other tlxes : and they had supplied the King 
with 6,000 barrels of gun-powder on^ a pressing occasion, and subscribed 
j^8o,ooo for circulating exchequer bills; They also endeavoured to interest 
die feelings of the House by representing that m^y femilies, whose all was 
invested in tjie stock of the present Company, must be ruined by their dissol- 
ution. 

The counsel for <he new subscribers exerted diemselves to repell the argu-^ 
ments of the Company ; but they rested the merits of their cause chiefly on 
the insufficiency of the*King^s charter, when not conilniied by an ad of Par- 
liament. ^ . 

The Company, finding no expectatbn of a favourable decisi()a from their 
arguments, resolved, as a more effectual means of success, and in* order not to 
be out-done by their competitors,, to subscribe j^2,ooo,ooo for a loan to Go- 
vernment, and immediately presented a proposal to that effect to the House of 
Commons. 

The offer availed them ^nothing : the interest of their opponents, who had 
found means to ingratiate themselves with the leading members of Administra- 
tion, prevailed : and o;x the 5th day of July 1698 the royal assent was given 
to an’act [*9, 10 GuL ///, c. 44] whereby”— It is declared to be lawful for his 
Majesty to incorporate the subscribers to a loan, not exceeding ,000,000, 
for which they ai'e to^re^eive interest at eight per cent, arid to be a body politic 
by the name of The General* Society intituled to the advantages 
'given ojy an act of Parliament roR advancing a sum not exceed- 
ing TWO MILLIONS FOR THE SERVICE OF THE CroWN OF EnGLAND, with 
perpetual succession, a ’common sealj a legal capacity of possessing lands, arfd 
of suing and being sued. — The subscribers of sums not under £$00 are directed 
to elect by ballot twenty-four Trustees, being Subscribers of at least £2^000 
each, who shall manage the affairs of the Society.— In case of a sum, not less 
than half of the two millions, being subscribed, before the ‘29th of September 
1698, by any persipns, natives or foreigners, or by bodied corporate, excepting 
the B^k of Etigland, the persons or bodies politic, so subscribing^ are 
powered for ever to trade, personally or by theit agents, in ail parts 6f Aria, 
Africa, and America, beyond the Cape of Good Hope eastward as far as the 
Straits of Magellan, each on his own separate account, and to an amount not 
exceeding in any one year the total of the stock held by him.— But any 
number of the members may unite their capitals in a joint stock, and carry on 

X 2 the 
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the trade to the East Indies together, still not exceeding the amount ^ of their 
conjunct capital ; and his Majesty may incorporate them, as a joint-stock Com- 
pany, with perpetual succession, a common seal, power of making bye laws^ 
&c*— ^All merchandize, shipped in India, must be landed in some port of Eng- 
land or Wales, unless prevented by the danger of the seas, enemies, pirates, 
restraints of Princes, or barratry of seamen, and must be Sf>ld publicly by inch 
of candle. — The Society’s stock is declared to be a personal estate ; and the 
interest payable to die partners by Government, and also th^ profits of their 
trade, are exempted from all taxes and impositions.— No member of the Society 
can be adjudged a bankrupt in respect of his stock, which shall not be liable 
to any foreign attachment by the custom of the city of London. — The Society 
are prohibited from borrowing money for any shorter time than six months, or 
for any other purpose than carrying on their trade. -r An additi6na\ duty of five 
per cent, rated on the real value, is laid on all goods imported from India, to be 
paid to the Society, or Company, ,as a fund for- defraying the expenses of Am*, 
bassadors to the Princes within their limits, whp shall be appointed by the King, 
‘ at the nomination of the Trustees^ Directors, or Managers of or for the 
‘ General Society aforesaid, or of such Company so to be empowered to 
* trade with a joint stock as aforesaid.’— On three years’ notice ‘after the 
a9th of September 17 1 1, and repayment of the capital, the interest payable 
to the Society, together with all other benefits hereby granted tc them, 
shall be at an end.— All vessels trading to the East Indies, not being ih the 
service of , any of the members of this Society, shall b^ seized and confiscated 
together with their cargoes, except the vessels belonging to 'the Company of 
the merchants of London trading into the East 'Indies, who have a right to trade 
to the East Indies till the 29th of September 1701, and except all ships- cleared 
out from England before the ist of July 1698, so as they return, without 
bVeaking bulk in any part of Europe, into some port of England. — The pre-. 
sent Company of merchants of London trading into the East Indies are re-^ 
strained from making any dividends, till they shall have paid off all their just 
debts. 

So great was the expectation of the advantages, to be derived from an East- 
India trade, sanctioned by parliamentary authority, that the subscription for two 
millions; was filled up in! three days after the books were opened. The greatest 
part of the money was subscribed by foreigners and the King himself was a. 
subscriber for ten thousand pounds. 

.Sy 

It was belie ted by many that the separate blishing a second Company prpjected, by the 

traders were supported, and t^e sclieme of e^ta- Dutch, who, hoped thefseby to destroy the Engi;* 

lish 
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By the act, now passed, every one of flie subscribers was at liberty to trade to 
India upon his own separate account. But It would have been as imprac- 
ticable, as it must have been unprofitable, for any other than the large sub- 
scnbers to carry, on the trade, and the smaller subscribers must either have fore- 
gone their privilege, or employ^ their stocks under the management of some 
of the greater traders, and thence there would have arisen a multitude of Com- 
panies undermining and destroying one^ another. The consequences of such a 
state of the trade were undoubtedly foreseen by the principal subscribers : but, 
as they had been the foremost in the clamour against a monopoly of the trade 
with India, it was necessary, not only for the sake of preserving an appearance 
of consistency, but also in^ order to avoid giving offence to ^some people in 
power, who had been persuaded to concur with them in disseminating the 
doctrine of universal freedom of trade, to g^t a licence of separate trade in- 
serted in the act, taking care, however, to have a liberty of uniting, at their 
own option, also put in : and it* was most, probably preconcerted among them, 
that they should immediately apply for a charter to incorporate themselves, and 
as many more as they might chuse to unite with them, into a joint-slt)ck 
Company. . 

Accordingly we find> that on the 5th day of September (some weeks before 
the day limited by the act for at least half the money being subscribed) every 
thing preparatory to .the constitution of a new joint-stock Company was in such 
a state of forwardness, tha.t the King then signed a charter, incorporating a 
number of the subscribers to the loan of two millions by the pame of ^ The 
^ English Company* trading to the East Indies V with perpetual 
succession, power to purchase lands, &c. — ^All persons and corporations en- 
titled to* any share of the stock, or persons deriving right from them, are es- 
teemed members of th^ Company. — Other members of the General Society 
may also unite <vith thefn. — ^They may enlarge their capital, so as not to exceed 
the whole sum limited by the act. — Their exports in goods and bullion must 
not in any one year exceed their capital ; and one tenth part of the value must 
be in English. merchandize. — Every member must take an oath, that he will 
not trade to India on his own private account. — All the Company’s goods must 


lish East-India trade entirely; and certainly 
the option left to every one of the subscribers 
to trade upon his owb separate account was 
exceedingly well calculated to produce such^an 
effect. 


* The King had signed a charter for incor- 
porating the General Society two days before i 
but, as it was immediately almost entirely super- 
seded by this charter for the joint-stock Com- 
pany, .it is apt necessary to take any further 
notice of it. 


be 
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be brought to England, and be sold by public sale ; and none of the lots, 
exc^t jewels, shall exceed i^*i,obo in value.— ^The vCoropany must fumiA 
500 tuns of sal^etre every year to Government.-— They are required to support 
a minister and a schoolmaster at Saint Helena, and also a minister and a school- 
master in every garrison and superior factory in India ; and the* ministers are to 
learn, the Portuguese and Hindoo languages, that they njiay be enabled to in- 
struct the natives in the Christian religion. Every ship, not being under the 
burthen of 500 tuns, must also have a chaplain. — Twenty-fou^ Directors •, each 
possessing £2^000 in the Company's stock, are.to be chosen on the 25th of 
March every yesCr. — Every member possessing^ .^500 stock has a right to 
vote ; and no person or corporation can have more than one vote. — A General 
Court *of Proprietors is to be held once a-quarter^ and also occasionally, Vrhen 
required by nine proprietors qualified to vote. , They are to mkkebye laws and 
ordinances f&r regulating the Company*^ affairs, raising additional stock, and 
declaring dividends of profits. — ^The receiver-general of the customs is directed 
to pay the duty of five per cent, 'appropriated for the maintenance of Ambas- 
sadors, to the Company’s treasurer.— The Company are invested with the priri- 
lege of trading to the East Indies for ever^ in exclusion of all other persons, 
saving the right of the old Company to continue their trade till thc‘ 29th of 
September 1701 : and the Company are empowered to seize all persons, who 
shall presume to invade their privilege, and also their vessels and goods. But 
the Company may grant licences to trade, under certain restrictions.-^The 
Company <are empowered to appoint Governors and o^h^r officers to all their 
forts, factpries, and plantations, and to raise forces foj^ their defence ; and also 
to establish courts of justice, as directed in thh charter of King Charles II, in 
proper places.— All Admirals, Generals, revenue officers, and magistrates, are 
required to be asristing to the Company and their servants. 

*' The net capital of the new Company was . 1,992, 800 

The remaining sum of 7,200 

belonged to a few subscribers, who preferred trading on their own account, and 
therefor refused to come into the joint stock. 

Hitherto the New Company had carried every thing triumphantly before 
them. But they had still many difficulties to encounter. J'he forts, factories, 
and privileges, acquired by the Old Company in India, were their undoubted 
property ; and there was hot one word in the act of Parliament respecting any 

* I beliere this is the first direct notice of the modern name of the executive ihahagers of the 
Company’s afiairi. It occun in the act for the establishment of rhis Company as an explanation. 

sale 
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safe or conveyance of them, or requiring them to indulge the New Cotnpeny 
with the accommodation of them. They might dispose of them at thm 
* pleasure to any foreign Company. They had also an undoubted right, confirmed 
by the new act, tP enjoy the trade during three yearsj and at the expiration of 
that term, if any 6f thar debts wWe remaining unpaid, they were obliged adU 
to remain in a corporate capacity for the purpose of collecting their funds, and 
winding up tHeir a£^8. 

The Old Company, as a more effectual means of securing a continuance of 
their India trade, had directed M' Dubois, their treasurer, to subscribe 
,000 in the new stock,, whereby they ha^ a larger interek in it than any 
other subscriber, whether a l^ody corporate or an individual : and, for further 
security, they obtained an act of Parliament in the year 1701, whereby they 
wer? authorized to continue ti body corporate an<J politic, under their old name 
of The Merchants of London trading into the East Indies^ till Government should 
redeem the new capital stock of two millions. [^Private acts^ *12 Gul.IlU 

There were now three, or rather four, sets of English, merchants, with con^ 
tending ai\d interfering interests, all authorized by law to trade to India. 

I) The b)d Company, who had an unquestionable right to the trade for 
three years and, after tHe expiration of that term, they might continue to 
trade, as a separate diyision of the New Company, upon their own capital of 
^^"3 15,000. 

II) The New Company, who, whether by a strange oversight, or intentional 
inconsistency, were authorized to begin their trade immediately, notwithstanding 
the exclusive privilege for a term of years, belonging to the Old Company, and 
though they possessed no forts, factories, or other accommodations, necessary 
for carrying on their trades. 

III) A few subscribers of the General Society, who chose to trade, each for * 
himself. 

IV) The separate traders, who were so far legalized, that all the ships they 
had sent out before the ist of July 1698 had a right to prosecute the trade 
during the continuance of one voyage, which might be made to include many 
trading voyages in India, and to return to England at such time as should be 
most convenient for themselves. 

As jtib fevrei sixty Mps are smd to have been employed by all these 

rivals, the irregular state of the trade, which immediately ensued, could not fiul 
to ocitrasion an excessive exportation of bullion, and also of merchandize ; and 
the inevitable consequences of the violent collision of the jarring interests 

in 
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in India were a depredation of Eurppeap goods and an enhancenvent th^ 
prices of India goods, and extorsions of the. Princes and their Ministers,; aiSjpn 
ioftixiet similar occasions* In England^ the prodigious glut, and iHireasonable * 
^cheapness, of India goods were ruinous, 'not only to the impprters, hut also -to 
the English manufacturers of London, Norwich, Coventry, &c* whose fabrics 
were almost universally superseded by the wrought silks, •bengals, mixed stuffs, 
and figured calicoes of India, China, ^d Persia. The general distress- was pe- 
culiarly^ severe upon a new class of English subjects, the French protestants, 
whom the blind bigotry of Louis XIV had driven out of his own dominions to 
eArich the prot^tant states of Europe. They .bad by this time effected very 
great and expensive improvements in many of the English manufactures, par- 
’ticularly in all the branches of the silk and linen manufactures, which, in con- 
sequence of the commanding cheapness of India 'silks . and piece goods, were 
now universally neglected. The buyers at India sales, and even the retail 
traders in every part of the “country, however much they might at first be 
pleased with the opportunity o:^ getting India goods cheaper than formerly, 
Were soon overwhelmed by the inundation of goods flowing in upon them from 
the contending sales, which were conducted without any regulation, dr affording 
any hope of being secured against a sudden repetition of them for when a 
dealer had purchased a stock of India goods sufficient for his demand, he had 
the mortification to see his neighbours^ warehouses or shops afteryvards stocked 
with goods of the same qualities, bought at much lower prices at subsequent 
sales, and hipiself reduced to the cruel necessity of ^either selling nothing, or 
selling on a par with his neighbours, and in either ca^ sinking a part of his 
capital^ perhaps being completely ruined. In short, all the miseries of the open 
trade in the later part of Cromwell's government were renewed upon a more 
extensive scale, and with increased virulence. 

In the spring of the year 1700 the Parliament endeavoured, to relieve the 
general distress of the manufacturers by passing an act [i i, 12 GuL ///, r. 10], 
which after premising, that ^ It is most evident, that the continuance of the 
* trade to the East Indies, in the same manner and proportions as it hath been 
‘ for two years last past, must inevitably be to the* great detriment of this 
^ kingdom, by exhausting the treasure thereof, and meking down the coin, 

‘ and taking away the labour of the people, whereby very many of the manu- 
‘ factorers of this nation are become excessively burdensqm and chargeable to 
‘ their respective parishes, and others are thereby compelled to seek for em- 
‘ ployinent in foreign parts,' proceeds to ordain, that, after the 29th of Sep- 
tember 1701 no wrought wlks, bengals, nor stuffs mixed with silk and herba, 

of 
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of tht manufacture of calicoes, painted, dyed, 

pmted; orstainedj in those countries, should be wc^ or used in England; 
Wales; or Berwick upon Tweed, except such as are made into apparel or fiir^ 
niture before4hat day.— Afl such goods, imported after that day, must be ware^ 
housed and exported.— In order to prevent clandestine importation, all such 
goods shall be imported into London, and Uo other port; and they. shall pay 
no duty, except the half subsidy. , . » 

This prohibition, which appeared so necessary for the preservatipn of the 
great body of the manufacturers, still further aggravated the distress of the 
vast numbers of people concerned iu the India trade through all its ramific- 
ations, and Completed .the i;uin of such of the members of th^ Old Company 
as were obliged to sell out their stock, which the arts* of the stock-jobbers re- 
ducedso lowas per*cent. ^ • 

The unhappy state of their affairs seems to have rendered the two Companies 
keener than ever in their exertions for their ‘mutual destruction. Their ani- 
mosities divided the whole kingddm into two .parties, who are supposed to have 
coalesced with the two political factions, who then distracted the nation, the 
Old Coippany being supported by the Tories, and the New by the Whigsi 
Upon the dissolution of the Parliament in April 1700 both Companies exerted 
themselves.to get their friends elected. The whole nation was in a ferment ; 
and thefe was no pgssibility of terminating the contest, unless the two Com- 
panies could be induced to unite their stocks and their interests- 

After obviating^ many difficulties, an' union was at length effected, which was 
confirmed on the aad of July 1702 by a tripartite indenture, wherein Queen 
Anne, the Old Company, and the New Company, were the parties. By this 
f^ous Instrument it was determined, that 

The Old Company, 'jp addition to their subscripdon of . 
shall purchase “stock at par from the New Company to the 7 673,500 

wnount of . • . • • 

making their psut of the joint stock , ^ • 9^8,500 

equal to the New Company's remaining part . • ’ • ^88,^00 

which, with 

ihe stock of the separate traders • , ♦ • • 2^,000. 

make up the total capital of . . . • • • ^2,000,000 


♦ The flock of thofc sulbfljfnberf to the loaq, 
whp choee to trade on their own separate ac- 
count®, hitherto stated at djftoo, was now 


found to amount to 1^23,090. I hare not 
discovered how the diffei*ence of these state* 
ments is to be accounted for. 

The 
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The foit^ £u:torie8»l)uildm^, and other.fixed {nqtertf^ called) 
dead stock, of the Old Company in india are valued at' . 5 * 

and those of the New Company at . . . 70,00* 

therefor the New Company shall pay to the Old Company 30,000 

which, with the value of their own forts, &c. . 76,000 

make up the sum of . . . . jf2oo,ooo 

* • 

being the equal half of the whole value ' . . . . ^6*400,000 

During the next seven years tjie Old .Company shall keep their stock in the 
capital of the Vnited Company in thw corporate capacity, without transferring 
it to their particular members. — The (Md Company reserve to themselves the 
use of thw office and warehouses in L^denhall street, -and other dead stt>ck 
in F.nglanH, during the ensuing seven years.— During those seven years 6ach 
Company shall have their own Directors, and hold distinct Courts for the man* 
agement of their own separate aflairs.— Both Companies lhall forthwith briqg 
home their own effects^ and divide them among their members. But all shqn 
and merchandize to be henceforth sent to India shall be on the joint, account, 
under the management of twelve Directors deputed from each- Company.— The 
United Company bind themselves to her Majesty to Have at least one tenth of 
thdr exports consisting of English produce or manufiictjires, and to deliver 
annually at the office of ordnance 494^ tubs of saltpetre, at ^45 per tun m 
time of peace, and .^^53 in time of war.-^The Queen agrees to take the 
CompanySs bonds for the customs on all their merqhandiee, except muslins.— 
The Company have the power of governing their forts, and coining money, in 
India.— The Old Company are empowered to convey the property of ’Bonfoay 
and Saint Helena to the United Company. — Before the, expiration of the seven 
years the Old Company shall assign all the debts due to them' to -her Majesty, 
who will re-assign them to trustees for the purpose of paying off the debts due by 
them, and for the benefit of the members. — After the expiration of the ^en 
years, the Company are to be called, ‘ The United Company op Merch- 
* ANTS OP England trading to the East Indies.' 

On the same day the Old Company executed a deed of conveyance to the 
New Company (or rather to' the United Company, as they themselves were 
now an equal half of the whole) whereby they made over tp them 
The ports and islands of 

Bombay ' and Saint Helena, 

granted to them by King Charles II ; 

the 
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, Magazom, 

Syere, 

. Mahim; 

and 

Syon, 

Worte; 

the factories of 

Suriit,, 

Amadavad, 

■ Swally, 

Agra^ and 

‘ftroach, 

Lucknow y 

the forts of 

• 

Carwar, % 

' Anjengo, and 

* Tellichery, 

’ CaUcut; * 

the factories m Pe^ at. 

• 

Gombroon, ‘ 

* and 

‘ Shyi^, 

Ispahaun, 

■with the yearly rent of ^^3,333 6. 8, granted to them by the Sophi of Penia ; 

also on the coast of Coromandel 


^.CHingu, 

the frctories of Cuddsdore, 

N Oriiss^ ^ 

Porto liTbvoj 

Fort ^aint George at Madras, with 

Petdpolee, 

the^city and d^endencies, 

Metchelepatnam, 

Fort Saint David, and its terri-i 

Madapollam, 

tory of three miles, containing 

and ' , 

several towns jand villages. 

the fort and fictory of Vizagapatnam; 

5 in the island of Sumatra 


Ybrk fort and factory, with the dependent factories of 

j Indrapore, 

Sillebar^ 

\ Tryamong, 

&Ci 

jin Cochin China, 


thO factory of Tonquini 
in Bengal . . 

-Fort William at Calcutta, 

the fectories of ' 

• 

Sutta-nutty, with its territory, 

Hoqghly, 

Ballasore, . 

Maulda, ' 

Cossimbazar, 

Ibyamaul,. and 

Dacca, - 

Fatnaj- 


their 
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their right to Baiu^ and any other settlements they ought to |>08Se8ei in 
the South Sea ; . 

and all other castles, forts, lands, guns, ammunition, stores, cajttle, ships pr 
vessels, plate, roits, customs, prerogatives, and privileges ; 
and also 

their warehouses and other tenements in Great Saint Helen's in London *. 


The following is a view of the trade of* the East-India Company (apparently 
the New Company) from the 49th of September 1698 to the 49th of Septem- 
ber 1701. . ' 

In, the year ending on the 29th of Septembef 1699 they seiy one ship for 
Coromandel, one for .Bengal,* one for Coromapdel and Bengal, three for 
Surat, one for China, arid one for Borfieo- The cargoes of. the eight ships 
conristed of . • . ‘ , • 

British pr9duce and manufactures, which . cost with I ^ 

customs and charges . . ' * 

Foreign bullion (chiefly Spanish, dollars at 5/ each) and 
' some foreign goods, consisting of stationary ware, 
wine, and medicines . . . . . * 


! 


286,720 8 8 


T 


Total cost of right cargoes . . . .1 37)394 >9 ^ 

The Company also shipped onboard his Majesty’s ship \ ^ ' 

Harwich money and goods, for the service of anC 5,559 >4 
Amhas&dor and his retinue, to the amount of * j 

> 

• • 

Total ‘ * . j^'332,954 14 7 

In the year ending on the 29th of September 1 700 they sent two ships to 
Limpo in China, one to Limpo and Borneo, one to Coromandel, one to Coro- 
mandel and Bengal, two to Borneo, two to Surat, and one to Biuigal. The 
cargoes of the ten ships consisted of 

British goods, which cost with customs, &c. . • • jf6o,o28 7 o 

Foragn bullion and merchandize, as before . . 280,042 15 8 

Total amount of exports in the ten ships . . . 4^340,071 2 8 


In the year ending on the 29th of September 1701 they s^t one ship to 
Moco (apparently Mocba^in Arabia), three to Canton, one to Limpo, one to 


* This enumentkm it valuftble, at showing their trade over the various coasts hf the Indian 
the state of the Old Company’s possessions, Ocean, the east part of which they^uied to call 
and the progztas they had made in spreading the South Sea. 


Amoy 
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Antoj (dr Enoou^); thrte to Coroimiulet, two to Sarat^t^two to Btsigal, and. 
one to BomeO) bmg in all fourteen ships., which carri^ 

Briti^ goods, cost with customs . . . .. J^75>527 19 9 

Foreign bullidt) and merchandize, as before . . 438,610. 4 o 

• _ 

Total amount of ettports in the fourteen ships . .■ 1^514,138 3 

We. here see three Chinese ports,* Lim^, Canton, and Amoy, opoi for 
the reception of English vessel^s, wherdis the increased jealousy of the Chinese 
policy in later timesi.ha8 restricted the admission of Europeans.to the one port 
of Canton. ' * , • 

In ‘the year 1699 the Company (most probably thd’ New Company) not- 
withstanding the* repeated disappointments of the Old Company, and thdr 
consequent resoludon to abandon all thoughts of trading to Japan, dent instruc- 
tions -to their factors in China to* use every endeavour in their power to renevr 
a commercial intercourse with that empire, still hoping to make it an extentive 
market for woolen goods and other English' merchandize. But it does nof 
appear that the factors had any success : and the Company have not since made 
any further <kttempt. Neither would a trade with the Japanese be so advant- 
ageous as, file reputed opulence of their country might lead one to sujqKjsev 
Their manner of living^ is very simple, and most of the articles they want can 
be brought lo them clieaper from various parts of Atia than from Europe ; and 
copper, the chief ajfticle they could give in return, is found in .sufficient 
abimdance in the British, mines. * ' . 

The separate traders weV6 in* no hurry to deprive themselves of the tem- 
porary privilege, or toleration, granted to them in the late act of Parliament, 
by returning to England. We may form some idea of thdf dilatoriness, and 
also of the number of vessels employed by them, from Captain Hamilton, a 
commander in that trade, and author of a History of the East Indies, who 
says, that about the year 1706 he himself had three or four large shipa at one 
time in Bengal. 

In the year 1*704, when the calamities of the war depressed the Government 
funds, and obUged the Bank of England to issue bills to a large amouift bear- 
ing interest, the East-India Company had their share of the general distress,, 
and were obliged to. borrow a large sum upon their bonds, in order to dispatch 
their ships. * * , 

In the end of the year 1707 the Parliament aiacted, that the Coixqpany riiould 
gjve bond to the amount of ^2,500 for every hundred tuns the'ships in thdr 
.. service 
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service are let for *, in order to secure the*landing of the whole of their home- 
ward cargoes,, with the sole exception of necessiary ^res for the consumption 
of the inhabitants and garrison of Saint Helena, in sortie port of Great Britain, 
unless prevented by the danger of the seas, enemies, &c» [^Act *6 Ann^ 3'!1 
In consequence of a new agreement made by the Company with the Ministry, 
the Parliament passed an act in the same session, whereby tlie Company became 
bound to pay into the Exchequer the sum of j^x, 200,000, for which they were 
to receive no interest, or, in other words, to accept Jive^ instead of eighty per 
cent on their capital, thereby augmented to\^3,2oo,ooo^ the additional, as 
well* as the original, stock being exempted from all taxes,— For the purpose 
of raising this ‘sum, the two Companies (their stocks* not baing yet umted) 
were authorized either to borrow 1,500, 000 under their common seals, or to 
make calls upon the proprietor^, — In consideration of this additional payment, 
and that the» Company ^ may have time to settle factories, ai\d perform such 
‘ Other matters and things as are mecessary for carrying on the said trade to 
‘ tjirir best advantage and profit,' their privilege of exclusive trade to India Ls 
prolonged to the 25tlriday of March 1726, with three years' notice after that 
day, when, upon repayment of the capital sum of ^"*3, 20*0,000, it stialj* cease, — 
The proprietors of the separate stocks, to the amount of ,^7,2oat> are con- 
firmed in the right of carrying on their separate trades till the 29th of September 
1711, after which the United Company may give them 'notice, that in three 
years they will pay off their stock, which shall thenceforth be vested in the 
Company, — Ih order to complete and perfect the union between the Company 
cf merchants of London trading into the Eas>t Indies an*d the English Company 
trading to the East Indies y they agree to refer all matters in difference between 
them to the arbitration of the Earl of Godolphin, whose award, to be givert 
before the 29th of September 1708, shall be binding and conclusive. After 
the award the twelve Managers of the Company of the merchants of London^ 
and the twelve Managers of the English Company, shall be the Directors of the 
Company, who shall then be called ‘ The United Company of Merch- 
^ ANTS of England trading to the East Indies,' — The grant of the 
duty of five per cent upon the imports from India, hitherto appropriated for 
the support of Ambassadors, is now rescinded, — After the 25th of March 1708 

♦ By this act, and the Company's 9th bye the system of c?urrying on their trade by chart- 

law (see Russel* i Collection of statutes) it ap- ered ships, as is done at present, 

pears, that the Company had now given up f Here we again find the capital of these 

building and 'owning ships, and bad established separate traders stated by Parliament at 1^7,200, 

not See above, pp. 15S, 161; 

the 
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the officers of the customs §hall receive the Company’s bonds in payment of all 
bondabje duties on the merchandize imported by them. [^Act 6 Ann, c, 17.3 
It is proper to observe, that, when the Company were obliged to, raise, and 
pay into the Exchequer, the sum of 1,200,000, the legal interest of money 
in England was Six per cent ; and that they paid that large sum merely for an 
addition of not quite fifteen- years to the term of their privilege. Of their capital 
of j^’3,20o,ooo they had not one penny .to carry on their trade with, the whole 
being lent to. Government, and the last sum without any interest. The whole 
benefit derived to thdr trade from their capital, so invested in the national debt, 
was, that it served m a fund of credit, whereby they were perhaps the b^er 
-ttiabled to borrow the sums.necessary for carrying on their trade, every penny 
of which, we thus see, was necessarily borrowed money. Those therefor, who 
consider the Jarge bond debt, owing by the Company, as a proof of extra* 
vagance or mismanagement, must evidently be very deficient in inform^on, or 
in candour. . 

The Old and New Coqipanies having submitted the settlement of their 
•accounts to the Earl of Godolphin, agreeable to the act of Parliament, that 
nobleman on the 29th.of September 1708 gave his award, whereby the Old 
Company' were required to* transfer the debts owing to them in Great Britain 
to the Que$n, that she might regrant them to the New (or United) Company, 
who shofild thereby beeome liable to pay the debts owing by the Old Company. 
—•That, as the separate effects of the Old Company would not be sufficient to 
pay their foreign debts, -they should pay ^^96,6 15 4 6 fpr the.ben^t tf tht 
united trade ; and they should also pay £66,00$ 4 2 »to the New Company, 
for the use of their respective members, in consideration that the effects of the 
New Cotnpany were estimated to exceed the debts due by them on their separate 
account. — The Old Company were directed to transfer to their own members 
their respective shares of stock, which they were to hold as members of the 
United Company. 

By this famous award, founded upon the above-mentioned act, an end was 
legally put to aU the jarriiig interests, which had hitherto distracted the English 
trade with India, and the Company were placed nearly upon the same footing 
•upon which they have remained ever since. 

• In order to prevent any improper interference in the affairs of the East-India 
Company and the )Bank,.it was enacted by Parliament, that no person should 
ever be a Director of both at the same time. .[_Act 9 Ann. c. 7.] 

On the 25th of March ' 1 709 the United Company made a dividend for one 
quarter of a year, -which was only at the rate of jive per cent for the year. It 

is 
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» probable that the expenses of their i^ew arrangements made that dividend 
unusually low ; as we find that on the agth of September in the same year the 
inroprietors received their half-year's dividend at the rate of eight per cent ; after 
which it was paid at the rate of tune per cent till the agth of September lyi i j 
and, notwithstanding so good a dividend, the price of the Company's stock iA 
November 17 ii was only 124^ per cent. After September 1711 the dividend 
Was raised to ten percent^ at which rate it continued till the ‘ 24th of June 
1722. . . / 

Di the year 1712, on the humble petition of the United Company, the Parlia- 
ment, in order to enable them the better to proceed in theif trade, and to make 
lasting settlements for the support of it, and for the benefit of the British nation, 
enacted, that the Company should enjoy their privileges agreeable to former 
acts and charters till the 25th^of March i73‘3, three years' notice after 
that day, when upon repayment of their* capital of ^6^3, 200,000, with "the 
interest due on it, their ^nual • payment of 60,000 should cease and de- 
termine. [^Jct 10 Ann, c, 28.] 

'This prolongation of the privilege'was, for ought that appears, a gratuitous 
favour on the part of Government to the CJpmpany. 

At this tifne the Company, in a petition which they presented to Parliament 
against a bill for imposing additional duties upon calic6es, tea, coffee^ drugs, &c. 
stated the amount of their annual exports of woolen goods and other British 
merchandize at 1 5 0,00a 

The original Company's acquisition of some villages, upon the ground of 
which the chief part of #the great and populous citj of Calcutta has been built , 
has already been related. The growing prosperity of the settlement was some- 
what interrupted by the rivalsbip of the New Company, who settled 'a factory 
at Hooghly ; but this evil was soon removed by the union of the two Corti- 
panics : and the United Company, sensible of the increasing value of the com- 
merce of Bengal, and of the importance of Calcutta, now become their principal 
establishment in that province, improved the fortifications, and augmented the 
garrison. In the ^ year 1707 the factory at Calcutta^ which had hitherto been 
subordinate to Madras, was declared by the Company an independent 
presidency. 

JafEer Khan, the Nabob of Bengal, viewed with an evil eye the tranquillity 
and prosperity of Calcutta ; and that prosperity was with him a sufficient reason 
for renewing the oppressions of his predecessors, as the Company would now be 
much better worth the trouble of fleecing them. With that, intent he removed 
his residence from Dacca^ which lies between the Ganges and the Burampooter, 

to 
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to Muxadabad, situated on the Hooghly River, that he might be more at 
TwinH to controul and harass the Company’s servants. There he soon began 
to show his disregard to the Emperor’s grant of privileges, and practised every 
possible extorsion upon all the ^luropean factories indiscriminately, and also 
upon his own subjects, whereby* he rendered himself the ■ object of unitersal 
dread and detestation. 

The Company, udieii they were informed^ of the Nabob’s proceeding^, seiit 
orders to the presidencies of Bombay, ’Madras, and Calcutta, to join in a fqpre* 
sentation of their grievances# and a petition for redress, to be presented, 
together with a splendid pre^nt, to Furrukshir, the Great’ Mogul, by. Am- 
bassadors to be deputed by the Governor of Calcutta. Messieurs Surman and 
Stephenson, the'Ambas^dors; and Serhaud, a great iV^meman merchant, who 
was joined with ‘them, attended, by a suitable^ retinue, and carrying a very 
magnificent present, arrived at Delhi,' the Imperial residence, in Jfuly 1715 *, 
and Urere obliged to wait for the lingering^ determination of the Eniperpr, or 
rather of his Ministers, till July lyiy, when advices from Surat of the English 
factory being withdrawn from that place o‘n account of the impositions upon 
the trade; together with the expectation of a strong British fleet in the Indi^ 
seas, and'* the apprehensiop of a repetition of the distress brought upon the 
trade of that place by a fleet in the year 1687, determined the Court to grant 
every one of their requests, which were written at large in mandates addressed 
to the 'Nabobs of Bengal and Guzerat and the Subahdar of the Deccan f, and 
sealed with the Emperor.’s seal. 

By the Imperial mandates and patents, in all thirty.fbur, 'hb^ oJ»tained-r 
The cargoes of English ships', which might be wrecked, were exempted from 
plunder."— In consideration of a fixed sum to be paid to the Mogul’s Governor 
at Surat, the Company’s trade should be exempted from duties, and from the 

* It has been noticed that the first pritileges the Emperor promised to grant the Ambas- 

granted to the Company in Bengal were pro- eadors e»ery thing they should ask, consistent 

cured for them by a medical gentleman ! and with his dignity. The tedious delay which 

on this occasion thrir interest was again ac ensued, notwithstanding this favourable d««. 

cidentally promoted'by a profess'or of the heal- position in the Sovereign, was occasioned by 

ing art. On the arrival of the Ambassadors at the jarring interests of the courtiers, and the 

Delhi the Emperor was* in a condition, from intrigues of the agents of the Nabob of Benpl. 

which, it might be supposed, the rigorous f The terms, Subahdar and Nabob, are often 
resttaints of an Imperial seraglio ought to have promiscuously used by Europeans : but they 
exempted him. His own medical men being are by no means synonymous, the Subahdar 

unable to relieve him, he applied to M' Hamil- being immediately under the Great Mogul, and 

ton,’ the surgeon of the embassy, who ina'few having sometimes several Nabobs under his 

weeks effected a cure, in gratitude for which command. 

z viritations 
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visitations and extorsions of officers* — The rupees, coined at Bombay and 
Madras, should be received in payment of the Mogul's revenue* — Three 
villages, contiguous to Madras, taken from the Company by the Nabob of 
Arcot, should be restored. — The island of t)iu, or Divi, near Masulipatnam, 
should be made over to the Company^for an *annual rent of y,ooo pagodas.— 
All persons indebted to the Company in Bengal, whether Europeans or natives, 
should be delivered to the presidency at Calcutta. — Three days in the week 
should be allowed for the coinage of the Company's money in the mint at 
Muxadabad. — A dustuck (passport) from the .President at Calcutta should 
exempt the goodS specified in it from being searched by the revenue officers. — 
The Company were authorized to purchaise thirty-seven towns, situated on both 
sides of the Hooghly l^iver, on terms similar to those, on* which thdy had 
purchased Calcutta and the twa adjacent villages. . * , 

This extensive grant of privileges and* accommodations was considered as the 
Company's commercial charter, as long as they stood in need of protection* from 
the Prmces of the country. The orders addressed to the Nabob of Guzerat 
and the Subahdar of the Deccan y^ere duely respected by them. But Jafiiet 
Khan, who perceived that the possession of the towns upon the banks of the 
Hooghly would enable the Company to command tjie navigation * of the river 
by erecting batteries on both sides of it, completely frustrated the Emperor's 
grant for the purchase of them by threatening the proprietors with his vengeance, 
if they accepted any proposal made to them by the Company's servants for the 
purchase .of them. 

Charley VI, Emperor of Germany, and Sovereign of th^ Austrian Nether- 
lands, for whose sake Great Britain had sdpported a war of unprecedented 
expenditure of blood and treasure, the consequence of which is felt to the 
present day, set up an East-India trade at Ostend, to be conducted under 
*the sanction of his passports But, it being soon discovered, that the capital 
of this nominally Netherland trade was almost entirely the property of English 
and Dutch merchants, and that even the ships were chiefly navigated by British 
seamen, a proclamation was issued on the i8th of October 1716 strictly pro- 
hibiting all British subjects from being concerned in the stock of foreign 
Companies trading to the East Indies, or sailing onboard their ships. But. 
this proclamation not being duely attended to, the prohibition was further 
enforced, in the year 1718 by an act of Parliament [5 Geo.I^ c. 21.], which 

* The hirtoiy of the Oetend East-India trade will be found in the lubsequent part of 
this work. 

inflicted 
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inflicted a penalty of ^^500 upon every perwh acting under 1 foreign com* 
mission for trading to the East Indies after the 5th of February' 1718-19, and 
empowered the officers of the East-India Company to seize ail such person^ 
found in India, and send then\ home to be tried m England. This act, 
being temporary, has been frequently* renewed, but has never completely 
effected the purpose,* for which it was enacted. 

In the year 1720, famous, or rather infamous, for the ddusion of the 
South-Sea scheme m England, and the Mississippi system in France, the stock 
of the East-India Company was raised, by the frantic blowing ,up of the South- 
Sea stock, to the price of four ^hundred and forty five per cent, though the divid- 
end y^as only ten per cont^ and the illicit practices of .the adventurers in the 
Ostend East-India trade made it more ’probable that ‘the dividend should be 
lowered than* that it ^houli be* raised* It is proper to observe, that the 
stup^dous financial speculation^ and professions of the South-Sjea Company 
ended in complete disappointment, and, ’instead of discharging the national 
debts, as the projectors of it wildly proi^sed, left the nation deeper in debt 
than before, and ruined thousands of families. In order to give some relief 
to this unfortunate Company, oppressed by the enormous weight of their 
capital, the. Parliament in* the year 1721 authorized them to ingraft eighteen 
millions of ut into the capitals of the Bank and the East-India Company at the 
rate of for £vob of Bank or East-India stock. But the Parliament did 
not propose to compell those Companies to accede to the measure proposed ; 
and the act had no «ffikt whatever. The Bank, it is .true, purchased four 
millions of the South^Sea stock,, which, as soon as it was transplanted into 
their more productive soil, they transferred to individuals at the rate of 1 1 8 per 
cent. The East-India Company, who do not appear to have ever had any 
connection with the South-Sea Company, ot to hav^ imitated any of their wil 4 
schemes, purchased no part of their stock. 

They found their attention sufficiently taken up by the embarrassment 
brought upon their commerce in consequence of the continued invasion of 
(heir privilege by British subjects, acting in India as subjects of the Emperor, 
ki the* service of the Ostend East-India Company, who, though not yet 
’ formally chartered,’ enjoyed all the privileges of a Chartered Company. This 
interference, concurring with some othw distressing circumstances, obliged 
our East-India Company at Midsummer 1722 to reduce the annual rate of 
their dividend from ten to eight per cent. 

On the 24th of September 1726 the King granted a charter, authorizing 
the establishment of a Court, consisting of a Mayor and nine Aldermen, in 

X 2 each 
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each of the Company’s principal settlements pf Madras, J 3 pmbay, and Cal.- 
cutta, ; foiif all causes, civil or criminal, e&cept ^ high treason. The 

poivers, conferred by this charter, were enlarged, and more accurately ^de-» 
fmed, by a subsequent charter in January 1753. ' « 

When the Company’s privilege wanted dx years of being fully expired, 
a very powerful effort was made by numerous associations of merchants and 
others in London, Bristol, and Liv^pool,* to get the joint-stock trade abolished, 
and a regulated Company established, the partners of which, they alleged, 
would export a .much larger quantity of British merchandize to India, and 
would serve the British . consumers, and also 'foreign merchants, with India; 
goods on mucb lower terms thkn the present Cogipany did, whereby the. trade 
would be greatly extended, moi-e ships' and seamen would be employed, and 
the revenue. would consequently be much improved. Ih order to induce the 
Parliament tP sanction their scheme, they presented a ^ proposal in February 
1729-30 to advance j^3,2oo,ooo.fol- the purpose of paying off the debt owing 
to the present Company by the Public, for which they should accept interest 
at /our per cent till the' 25th of March 1733, and thereafter only Pwq per centy 
whereby the Nation would have an annual saving of ^-92,000 in, 'consider- 
ation of which they petitioned to be incorporated as .a regulated Company for 
thirty-one years, with three years notice after that term. They requested a 
power to levy a duty of one per cent on exports, and five* per cent* on imports, 
in order to defray the expense of forts and settlements in India ; and upon these 
terms they proposed <hat all British subjects should be* freely, admitted to trade 
in India uhder their licence, and that the trade should be confined to the port 
of London. 

It W2^ necessary also to show some prospect of. advantage to induce people 
to become subscribers to the intended new Company and they held out the 
following. — A certain interest of two per cent upon the capital *. — One per 
cent on the exports. — Five per cent on the imports, which, supposing them not 
to go beyond the present annual amount of ^3,000,000, would produce 
^150,000 a-year, -which, as the present Company’s forts support their own 
expenses, will be all clear profit : and even, i/ they should be obliged to pay 
the present Company for their forts and settlements, the expense would soon 
be reimbursed by the increase of the trade^From these premises they con- 
cluded, that they should be able to make dividends of Jive or six per cent upon 
their capital. 


* A molt tempting certainty, to4)e-iupe I 


The 
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Conipany, on th^ ; .other hvHy rcpr^entedv that th^' ^nnubl ' safcs^ 
which, ampunted to 4 ‘ 3 ^ooo, 6 oo,> , yielded a. revenue :to i:6bvei^^ 
i6*3oo,ooo clpar of all deductions of drawback^ Jcc^v^The support of their Jbns; 
and factories required an annual expense of ^300, oobc-r^It-i^s riot probable, 
that ji trade, which every man mi^ht/take up> .or lay ddwnf at hfe pleasurfe, 
Yould be able to produce so much revenue, and beiar the expense of forts, and 
foctori^s^ — The uncontrouled separate* traders would infallibly renew the dis» 
tress,, ^hich nearly eflFected’ the ruin, of the. trade, when' the two' mal Cbini* 
panics and the separate trader^ were all trading in compi^tition; < ' ^ 

It does not appeJr whether ^he, projectors qf thenewscheme obtained k, sub- 
scription to the extent they, required. But surely the prospeCti of emolument, 
when they dr^ed it out to the best advantage, - was not very alluriilg. Five Or 
six per cent for the advance and* risk of an undertakings on which'^ there might 
perhaps be no profit, or even a total loss, for they must have incurred their 
expenses, whether there should be trade to siipport them or riot, was Certainly 
no inducement for any man of cdmmon prudence to venture his capital. The 
scheme, indeed, seems to have been calculated (one might suppose, under the 
influence, of Dutch or Netherland politics) not only to annihilate the joint- 
stock Company, and deprive the members of it of a great pkrt of their pro- 
perty but also to destroy the British commerce iri Indik, and to ruin the 
projectors themselves. * The only real effect, which it produced, was obliging 
the Company to pay with large interest, for the prolongation, which they seem 
to have obtained gratuitously in the year 1712. * ; ' ' . 

Agreeable to the offers, apparently, extorted from the Company,' the Parlia- 
ment passed an act [3 Gea. //, r. 14], whereby the Company became bound to 
pay jf2bo,ooo into the Exchequer on the 24th of Deceniber 1730, and not 
only to receive neither ipterest nor reimbursement of that surh, but also to give 
up, after the 20th of September 1730, one per cent of the interest already se- 
cured to be paid to them till the 25th of March 1736, their yearly fond of in- 
terest on the old capital of ^^'3 ,200,000 being thereby reduced from j^i6o,coo 
to ^i28,ooo.-rOn one year’s notice after the 25th of March 1736 the Par-? 
liament might pay off 'the whole capital of ^3,200,000, or any part of it in 
‘ sums not under 500, 000 at a time, and cut off a proportional part of the 
interest at four per cent. — Notwithstanding the repayment of the whole or a 


* They proposed to pay oflF the Company’s 
capital at the rate of loo per cent, though it 
was worth, and had actually cost many of those, 
who were then proprietors, a vast deal more : 


aud they seem to have proposed to take th^ 
forts and other property of the Company in 
India from them without any compensation 
whatever. 


part 
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part of the capital, the Company have a nght to continue a body corporate and 
politic under their present name, with ^rpetual succession, and to enjoy all the' 
privileges and benefits conferred by former acts and charters, and to possess the 
exclusive rr/tdl? within the limits assigned by former acts and cha;rters, and with 
all their former privileges and powers, 'till the 25th of March iy66, with three 
years after that day, when, upon full repayment of their caipital of ^3, 200, 000, 
with the interest due upon it, their exclusive privilege may be withdrawn ; after 
which they have still a right to trade to India in a' corporate capacity with the 
whole or any part of their joint stock. 

By 'this act thirty-three years vfere added to the term of the Company's ex- 
clusive trade, for which. ^hey paid in ready money . 200, 000 

and a reduction of the interest on their, capital from five to four 7 .- 

... . ‘ f 640,000 

per cent, which was worth j 

In consequence of this heavy payment, and the defalcation of their interest, 

they were obliged to reduce their annual dividend at Christmass 1732 to seven 

per cent, at which rate it continued till Midsummer 1743* when it again got Up 

to eight per cent. 

Nothing memorable occurs besides the commercial transactions of the Com- 
pany, which having been for many years conducted in the regular routine of an 
established system, furnish no materials for history, till the year 1 744, when, 
though the term of their privilege wanted no less than twenty-j!ve years' (ittclud- 
ing the three years of notice) of being expired, they agreed to advance Go- 
vernment,' then much in want of money to carry on a war against France and 
Spain, the sum of one million at an interest of three percent, in consideration 
of which the term of their exclusive privilege was prolonged to the 25th of 
March 1780, with the usual addition of three years after that day, and with a' 
right, as in the act for the last prolongation, to continu.e a corporate body, and 
to trade to India, after the expiration of the exclusive privilege. The debt 
owing to the Company, now amounting to ^^*4, 200, 000 (for, notwithstanding 
the stipulations formerly enacted, no part of it had been discharged) may be 
paid to them, either in whole or in sutns not under 4^500,000 .at a time, upon 
a year’s notice at any time after the 25th of March 1745 : and, in order to 
enable the Company to make the payment now agreed for, they are authorized 
to borrow any sum not exceeding a million, [^jlct 1 7 Geo. II, c. 1 7.3 

As the additional annuity of ^30,000, now acquired by the Company, was 
worth only ^600,000, reckoning five per cent the fair value of interest, it fol- 
lows that they pjdd £400,000, with twenty-two years’ interest on that sum, 
for the premature extension of the term of their privilege. 


The 
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The peace^ co?icluded in the year^i748, having put a stop to annual loaaa, 
i^rid the punctuality, with winch the divid«uis, or interest, on the national debt 
were paid, having rendered this country the depository of much of the spare 
casTi of different parts of Europe, there was such a glut in the money market, 
as enabled the Minister, in the b^inning of the year 1750, to make a loan for 
6 ne million (the sum <hen required for winding up the accounts of a war) at an 
interest of three per cent ... 

The Ministry were encouraged by this redundance of money to attempt a 
general reduction of the interest on the national debt, * with a strict regard to 
‘ public faith and pfivate property,* for which purpose an act ’[23 Geo. //j c. i] 
was passed in the end of the year 1749, requiring all the proprietors of the national 
debt,* which amounted in the whole to ^ 4 t» who were willing to 

have their interest reduced, -after <he 25th of Depember. 1750, to three and a half 
per centi at which rate it should continue till the 25th of December 1757, and 
ther^fter to three per cent^ to signify their, consent by subscribing* their names 
in books to be opened at the Exchequer, Bank, &c. before the end of February 
1*749-50. But the East-India Company and many othex proprietors of the’na- 
tional debt being foun^ very unwilling to surrender so great a part of their in- 
come, thfe Parliament, in qrder to punish their backwardness, passed another act 
[c, 22] in the same sessioh, whereby the time, allowed to the outstanding cred- 
itors for signifying their consent to the proposed reductions, was extended 
to the 30th of May 1750: but, as a penalty for their delay, they were 
to be reduced from three and a half to three per cent two years sooner than 
those who had yielded obedience to the first act. Those, who should still 
refuse to subscribe, were to be paid off on the 25th of March and the 24th of 
June 1751 with money to be borrowed for that purpose. If the East-India 
Company should persist in refusing the offered conditions, not only the sum of 
i^3,2oo,ooo bearing interest at four per cent, but also the ^6*1,000,000 bearing 
interest at three per cent, should be paid off, by four payments to be made in 
the course of the year 1751. In case of their compliance within the prescribed 
time, they were empowered to borrow money to the extent of ^4,200,000, at 
the same rates of intef est which they were to receive, for the purpose of dis- 
. charging their bond debt. 

The Company, as well as most of the other creditors, found it necessary and 
prudent to submit, wherqby their annuity, pr interest, oq their original property 
of j6*2,ooP,ooo in the public funds, which at first was at the rate of eight per 
cent, was reduced to three^ making, first and last, a diminution of ^ioo,ooq 
in the annual income arising from that branch of thdr c^tal : and this 

reductioa 
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reduction of the expenditure of the nation, and consequently of the income 
and expemjiture of a prodigious number of individuals, has been called by 
some political writers ‘ one of the most beneficial schemes that has for a long 
^ time, been set on foot in this country/ 

The Company made use of /he power, conferred upon them by the act, so 
far as to borrow c^'2,992,440 5 o ; and it is said that they obtained the loan 
at an interest of three per cent^ or in other words they received that sum by th^ 
sale of annuities to the amount of ^89,773 4 o - payable at the India house. 
That a Company, possessing, no power of compulsion, should be able to raise 
pioney at litde moVe than half the legal rate of interest, was a very strong proof 
of the confidence of the Public in their stability and prosperity, as well as of the 
great abundance of money in the country. * ' 

Though the Company’s commercial concerns were in the most flourishing 
$tate, the deYalcation of <3^32,000, now struck off from their annual income, 
together with the pressure of some extraordinary expenses in India, obliged 
them to reduce .their annual dividend at Christmass 1755 from eight to six per 
cent. 

It now becomes necessary to take a rapid glance of the revolutions in India, 
which, by obliging the Company to act as a warlike,, as well as a Oomrnercial, 
community, have, by a succession of extraordinary* and unexpected events, 
thrown into their hands such a large portion of the territory of the country, 
as places them at least on a level, in respect to the number and opulence cf 
the people living under their government, with the greatest Sovereigns of Asia, 
the Empetor of China only excepted. . ^ 

For above two centuries after the conunencement of the European inter- 
course with India, the Great Mogul was universally considered as the most 
powerful and most opulent Sovereign in the world. Reigning over a vast ex- 
tent of fertile country, filled with an industrious and gentle race of people, who 
tjuietly submitted to the dominion of a Prince of a foreign lineage and adverse 
religion, supported by a comparatively small number of his countrymen and 
other foreigners *, he delegated the government of his numerous provinces to 
officers called Subahdars and Nabobs, who were invested with such portions of 
the sovereign power, and the command of such armies, as encouraged them, 
when th.e sceptre passed into the hands of weak and voluptuous Princes, to 
make great encroachments upon the power, while they professedly respected the 

f Mr. Orme, in his ‘ History of the military ulation at near ten millions, and that of the 
• transactions of the British nation in Indostan* original natives at ten times as many, 
i, p* 14], caicnlatea the Mohamedan pop- 

prerogative; 
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prerogative, of the Emperor. These great officers, though there were, accords 
ing to the constitution of the empire, sufficient checks upon their conduct to 
keep them within the line of thdr duty, under the government of a vigorous 
Sovereign, found means, during relaxed reigns, to render themselves nearly 
independent of tile Imperial ihroAe, and fo make the revenue of the Sovereign 
just what they thought proper to allow him : ahd in process, of time they easily 
persuaded him to commute a fluctuating and uncertain income for a fixed an- 
nual payment, whereby the whole remaining revenue of the provinces became . 
legally appropriated to themselves. This was the state of the empire, when it 
was invaded by Thamas Kouli Khan, the usurper of the throne* of Persia, who, 
after pillaging the capital, desolating many of the provinces, and compelling 
the unfortunate Mogul to cede 'to him the territories sityated on the west side 
of the River Indils, returned to Persia in the year 1739 with plunder to the 
amount, it is said, of above seventy millions sterling The provincial Govern- 
ors, seeing their unhappy Sovereign thus humbled by a bold usdrper, were 
encouraged to withold the payment of the stipulated tribute, which, they knew, 
he ^vas not in a condition to enforce, and a^umed independent power in their 
own territories, and also a right, in violation of the constitution of the empire, 
of transmitting their governments to their heirs, though they still acknowleged 
the nominal Supremacy of the Mogul. Their independence was soon followed 
by quarrels among themselves ; and the miserable people Were exhausted, and 
literally starved, by ta*xes extorted from them for the support of armies, by 

whom the fruits of the ^arth were devoured. 

* . 

In the year 1 746 the French forces from Pondichery took Madra?, which 
had been for a century the prlntipd settlement of the English Company on the 
coast of Coromandel. It remained, however, but a short time in their pos- 
session, being restored to its former proprietors by the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle 
in the year 1748. 

During the war, which was now terminated', the English and French Com- 
panies had become military powers in India, and their forces were so much 
augmented, as to place them on a level, in point of political importance, with 
the greatest of the Princes, among whom the country was now clivided. Before 
the commencement of this war, those Princes, whose ignorance of history pre- 
vented them from knowing that the predecessors of some of them had been 

* Some accounts make the amount of the plun- stated by M*’ Orme, seems to be fully as much 
dcr 1^1*5^0,000, and others, iSa j 1 , 000,000 as can be reconciled to any idea of cred- 
sterling. But the smaller sum, which is that ibility. 

. kept 
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kept in subjection by a handful of Portuguese soldiers, Had been accustomed to 
consider the English and French factors and agents merely as their dependents 
or subjects. But late events having made them sensible of the vast superiority . 
of the Europeans in the art of war, they began to entertain a more respectful 
opinion of them, and even to court their alliance in their wars 'with their neigh- 
bours. 

Saujohee, a deposed King of Tanjore, applied in the year 1749 to the Eng- 
lish Presidency at Fort Saint David! * for 'their assistance to reinstate him in the 
dominiohs, from which he was ejected by his half-brother Pratop-Sing, offer- 
ing to cede to them the town and district of Devicotah, and. to pay the expenses 
of the war, when he should obtain possession of his dominions. The members 
of the Presidency, without sufficiently considering, v?hether, as servants of a 
commercial Company in England, they had any right to interfere in adjusting 
disputes among the Princes of India, thought proper to engage in his cause. 
They did not succeed in restoring Saujohee but they obliged Pratop-Sing to 
allow him a pension, to pay the ‘expense of the expedition, and to cede Devi- 
cotah, with a district of the annual value of 9,000 pagodas, to the Company. 

Upon the death o^ Nizam-al-muluk, the Subahdar of the Deccan, in the 
year 1748, his second son Nazir-Jing, and his grandson Murzafa-Jing, disputed 
the succession, which by hereditary right (if there c had been any hereditary 
right) belonged to Ghazi-o-din Khan, the oldest son of the Nizam,, then re- 
ading at Delhi as Captain-general of the Mogul's army. At the same time 
Chunda-Saheb, who adhered to Murzafa-Jing, claimed the nabobship of Arcot, 
or the Carnatic, theh possessed by Anwarodean-Khan. These two pretenders 
applied to M' Dupleix, the French Governor of Pondichery, and promised 
such advantages to himself and the French East-India Company, if they should 
by his assistance obtain the objects of their ambition, as induced him to espouse 
< their cause. Anwarodean-Khan was defeated and slain in a decisive battle, 
which established Chunda-Saheb as Nabob of Arcot, the formal patent for his 
exaltation being granted to him by his friend Murzafa-Jing, in the quality of 
Subahdar of the Deccan. Mohamed-AHy^ a son of Anwarodean-Khan, who 
had escaped from the battle, observing that his enemie§ owed their success en- 
tirely to the superior military knowlege and discipline of their French allies, 
endeavoured, as his only chance of retrieving his fortune, to counteract that advant- 
age by obtaining similar assistance from the English. Nazir-Jing also petitioned 

* Midrgg, the proper seat of the Presidency, was not yet delivered to the Company by the 
French. 

for 
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for that assistance at the same time ; and the greatness of his army, consisting 
of 300,000 men, with 1,300 elephants and 800 pieces of cannon, appeared to 
the members of the Presidency a proof that he was the rightful Subahdar. 
They accordingly sent some forces to his camp, who, however, soon returned 
to Fort Samt David without having achieved any important advantage to thdr 
allies ; and, indeed, *the Presidency were not very hearty in the cause, as they 
were not warranted to engage in such ai^rs.by their employers in London, nor 
were they without apprehension of incurring the resentment of the Mogul 
Government, which, though how reduced to a shadow, was still respected, if 
they should act against the party favoured by^ the Imperial Court. 

After several vicissitudes of the sudden revolutions, which are common in 
India, Murzafe-Jing was established as Subahdar by the French forces, and re- 
warded their 'important services by consdtutiug ^d'Dupleix his Deputy-governor 
of the whole country south of the river fcristnah, in extent not very much inferior 
to the kingdom of France, comprehending several nabobships, add yielding a 
vast revenue : and he also granted to the French EastJndia Company the pro- 
perty of considerable territories adjacent to their settlements, and yielding large 
revenues]. , 

Murzala-Jing, having nevw obtained the victory over his competitor, though at 
the expense of cessions which left him a revenue little adequate to the splend- 
our of his^ rank, set out upon a triumphant progress from Pondichery to Hy- 
derabad, the capital of his dominions. On the way he was attacked by some 
discontented Nabobs, and killed in a skirmish. The French forces, who were 
escorting him, thereupon released three of his younger brothers, who .were kept 
in confinement, and proclaimed * the oldest of them, called Salabat-Jing, the 
Subahdar of the Deccan. 

The English Presidency, agreeable to the cautious policy, which they had 
proposed for the rule of their conduct, took little or no concern in the events of 
this war, till the year 1751, when they were provoked by an arrogant display 
of flags, set up by Dupleix in his new territory, and even upon the English 
Company’s lands contiguous to Fort Saint David. Considering this as an act 
of hostility against themselves, they determined to support Mohamed-Ally 
in his claim to the dominion of Arcot, and immediately sent him as large a 
reinforcement as they could spare, under the command of Captain Gingen j 
aiid sbon after another detachment followed, commanded by Captain Clive, a 
self-taught warrior, who had originally been appointed to the civil service of 
the Company. On the ist of September Clive took the fort of Arcot, in 
which he found effects to the value of ^£*50,000, lodged there for security by 

A A 2 the 
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the m^rchMXts of the country* to whom he-reStored them without any fahsoiri, 
and thereby acquired the esteem and good will of the natives to himself, and 
his nation, In a few days he was besieged by the increased forces of Chunda- 
Saheb and his French auxiliaries j and his defence of this Indian fort was 
worthy to be compared, for military conduct 'and final success, with that of 
Rome by the great Belisarius. It would be tedious aftd ‘disgusting to narrate 
all the battles, sieges, and assassinations, of this desolating warfare, in the 
course of which scarcely any military conduct or fortitude was displayed, or 
any action of consequence performed, on either side but by the European 
auxiliaries. * 

In the year 1753 the Directors of the English East-India Company, Alarmed 
at the new and dangerous situation of tjieir affairs' in India, solicited the British 
Government to assist them, either to finish or carry on the war, their own 
forces being' unable to contend with those of the French Company, supported 
by their Government. A negotiation was thereupon commenced with the Go- 
vernment of France, who sent two Commissioners to London in order to ter- 
minate the matter amicably. The Fritish Ministry, thinking that the French 
Commissioners were endeavouring to spin out the negotiation to an unnecessary 
length, ordered a squadron of ships of war with a regiment of soiditers to sail 
for India. The French Government thereupon agreed that all matters in dis- 
pute should be adjusted in India by Commissioners deputed from the two Com- 
panies, who should draw up a conditional treaty, subject to the revisal of both 
Companies in Europe ; and, as it was apprehended that Dupleix would not be 
very cordial in promoting pacific measures, M' Godeheu, a! Director of the 
French East-India Company, was appointed t6 supersede him in the Govern- 
ment of Pondichery. 

On the ad of August 1 754 M' Godeheu arrived at Pondichery. He im- 
mediately opened a correspondence with M' Saunders, the English Governor of 
Madras, and, as a mark of his desire to promote the object of his mission, he 
restored a number of Swiss soldiers belonging to the English Company, who 
had been made prisoners by a, French ship of war. 

By the end of "the year M' Saunders and M' G^odeheu had drawn up a 
provisional treaty for restoring peace to the Carnatic, whereby it was agreed, 
— That both Companies should renounce Mogul governments and dignities, 
and all interference in India politics.— The English Company should retain 
Madras, Fort Saint David, and Devicotah, with their districts, and some other 
places of inferior importance ; the French Company should possess Pondichery 
and Karical with their districts, and some other places respecting which futuf© 

arrangements 
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arrangements should be concerted for the purpose of bringing the possessions 
of the two Companies to an equality, and no new forts should be built by 
• either party.— The prisoners should be exchanged as far as the French could 
dehver English prisoners *. — Both parties should unite, if necessary, to com. 
pell their Indian allies to keep thb peace,, or rather truce ; for the articles iiovr 
drawn up were not to be valid, unless they should be ratified by the two Com^- 
panies in Europe. 

The presence of a squadron of ships under the command of Admiral Wat. 
son, sent by the British Government to the coast of Coromandel, is supposed 
to have considerably promoted the conclusion of the treaty. That object being 
accomplished, and there being a prospect of tranquillity, the ships made several 
trips previous to* the month of February 1756, when they were employed in 
an enterprise,, undertaken for the. relief of the ships of all nations having occa^ 
sioh to sail near the west coast of Hindbostan. 

A 'tract of the coast between Bombay and Goa, extending about laomilea 
from north to south, was occupied by a formidable nation of pirates, governed 
by chiefs, who successively took the name, ‘or title, of Angria. They possessed 
many fortified posts, reckoned impregnable by the warriors of India ; and their 
fleet w^as’not only sufficiently strong to overpower merchant vessels, however 
well armed,’ but had also ‘taken and destroyed many Dutch and French ship^ 
of war. . In the year 172^2 they had baffled the attempt of a squadron of three 
British ships *of the lihe and a Portuguese army to take one of their forts ; and 
in the year 1724 a Dutch fleet of seven ships of the line, two bomb ketches, 
and some land forces, were also repulsed by them. Thfe English East-India 
Company were put to an ’expeuse of ^50,000 annually in keeping up a 
squadron, of armed vessels to protect their trade, and, nevertheless, their shipa 
were sometimes taken. In short, so great was the renown of the desperate 
valour of Angria’s subjects, that it was thought to be in vain to make any* 
attempt upon them, till Commodore James, the commander of the Company's 
ships of war, attacked them, in the year 1755, with a ship of forty-four guns, 
a vessel of sixteen guns, and two bomb ketches, put their fleet to flight, and in 
one day took their strong fort of Severndroog, situated on a small rocky 
island, and also two forts upon the main land, all which he put into the hands 
of the Mahrattas, to whom they had formerly belonged. 

The Presidency of Bombay, encouraged by the success of Commodore 
James, proposed to'follow'it up by a decisive blow at Gheria, the capital station 

* The English Company^a army had taken 900 prisoners from the French, who had only 250 
prisoners to give in exchange j so that 650 French prisoners still remained in captivity. 
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of Angria, wTiich stands on a peninsular^ rock, somewhat like Gibraltar ; and 
Admiral Watson agreed to co-operate with all the ships under his command. 

In February 1756 the fleet, consisting of seven of his Majesty's ships carrying ' 
from twelve to seventy guns, and five bomb ketches, accompanied by Com- 
modore James with the Company's two shi^ of war, and * having onboard, 
besides the men belonging to the ships, 800 European soldiers and 1000 
sepoys, commanded by Clive, lately arrived from England with * the rank of 
Lieutenant-Colonel, stood into the river, which serves as a liarbour to the fort, 
burnt the whole pirate fleet, and compelled the •garrison to surrender. In the 
fort ,they found*2oo cannon and abundance of military Scores, together with 
money and eflfects to the value of ^€*50,000, which were, all shared among the 
captors. The rest of the pirate forts, terrified by the fate of Gheria,' after- 
wards yielded to the Mahratta army, who had attended on the land to co-operate 
with the Abet. And thus was an end ‘put to a pernicious community of rob- 
bers, who bad reigned above .seventy years', the tremendous and invincible 
scourge of the navigators of all Nations, who ventured to approach the coast of 
Malabar. 

Salabat-Jing was now pretty generally acknowleged as Subahdar of the Dec- 
can ; and Mohamed-Ally was in possession of most of the territories subject 
to his predecessors, the Nabobs of Arcot, all the competitors of both these 
Princes having fallen in battle, been murdered, or rendered unable* to assert 
their pretensions. Nevertheless, both of them were tod much taken ilp with 
compelling their feudatary Fousdars and Polygars * tp ihake payment of their 
tributes, or rents, which they are accustomed to withhold till they are forced 
from them by military execution, to be able to att' vigorously in the contest be- 
tween themselves. 

The Nabob had given the Presidency of Madras assignments upon the revenue 
•of a district, amounting to about jf8o,ooo annually,* to which he afterwards 
made some addition, which was, however, far from being a compensation for 
the heavy expense of the war undertaken upon his account, which had very 
much impaired the Company's commercial funds. The Subahdar had put his 
French allies in pbssession of a rich tract of country, yielding a revenue of 
above <^300,000, on condition that they should assist him against all enemies. 

♦ Fousdars arc Governors of districts under times they frequently usurp the title of Nabob, 

a Nabob, who receive the rents from the Ze- Polygon are cliiefs of 'smaller districts, gener- 
meendars (or land-holders), and account for ally in mountainous or woodland countries, 
them to the Government. In troublesome 
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whatsoever. But by one* of those sudden revolutions of politics, which are 
not entirely confined to the Courts of the Princes of India, he became desirous 
of getting rid of his French friends, and sent an agent to the Presidency of 
Madras, requesting them to send forces to assist him to drive the French out 
of his dominions^ 

The Presidency were prevented from doing any thing in consequence of the 
Subahdar’s .request by letters received in July 1756, which obliged them to 
send all the assistance they qould to* their friends in Bengal, who were almost 
destroyed by Surajah-Dowlah, the Subahdar of that country. 

In the year 1741 SufFraze Khan, the grandson of Jaffier.*, who had been 
appointed Subahdar of Bengaf, Bahai*, and Orissa, by the Emperor in the*year 
1718, was deposed by AHaverdy, an adventurer originally* from Tartary. 
Allaverdy enjoyed the dominions he had usurped, during a turbulent reign of 
fifteen years, and died a natural death in April 1756. He had no son, and 
only* one daughter, whom he had married to Nowagis Mohamejd, the oldest 
son of his brother Hodgee ; but no children were born of that marriage. 
Though Allaverdy had given his daughter to the oldest of his nephews,^ he 
afterwards became more strongly attached to the second* son of Hodgee,. called 
Zaindee 'Hajned, whoih he adopted, and destined for his successor. In the 
year 1748 ’Zaindee was .assassinated by a party of Pitansfj whom he had 
recently taken into his service. Mirza Mahmud, the oldest son of Zaindee, 
was now destined for the succession by Allaverdy, who bred him up under his 
own eye, and altered* his name to Chiragee-al-Dowla (the lamp of riches), pro- 
nounced by Europeans ’Surajah-Dowlah. In this youth u naturally-cruel dis- 
position, meanness, stupidity) and habitual drunkenness, were joined with the 
vices usual in the character of the most worthless of the Oriental Despots. 
Immediately after his accession he began to harass and levy contributions upon 
all the European settlements in his dominions, but was particularly exasperated 
against the English Presidency of Calcutta, because one of his subjects, flying 
from his tyranny, had been received into the town. 

On th^ 1 8th of June 1756 he besieged Calcutta, which had scarcely any 
means of defence against 'an enemy, and on the 20th he get possession of it. 
Enraged at finding only 50,000 rupees in the Company’s treasury, and pre- 


* For this Jaffier’s hostile treatment of the situated in the north part of Hindoostan, and 
Company see above, p! 1 68. are of the Mohamedan religion, though they 

f The Pitans, Pattans, or Afghans, are a are believed to be of Indian origin, 
nation of brave, or rather ferocious, soldiers, 


tending 
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tending that a much greater treasure was buried under ground •, as a punish- 
ment for the concealment, he crammed ‘one hundred and forty-six. of the 
principal inhabitants into an apartment, not twenty feet square, which, having 
been used, as the prison of the garrison, was therefor called the Black hele^ 
where the intolerable heat, the night being uncommonly sultry,* killed them all, 
^cept twenty-three, who were allowed next morning to come out. The 
tyrant, after committing this atrocious massacre, went to sleep with as much 
composure as if he had performed k meritorious action ; and no one durst pre-» 
sume to awake him to inform him of the miserable state of the dying prisoners# 
After receiving the congratulations of his courtiers upon lys glorious achieve- 
ment, and leaving a garrison of 3,000 'men in Calcutta, he returned to his 
capital, very much elated with* the belief that he. had completely exterminated 
^e English. 

The Con\pany*s affairs in Bengal seemed to be now quite desperate. But 
Admiral Watson and Colonel Clive were soon at hand with relief. The d^ 
spersed members of the English setllements re-assembled, and recovered their 
spirits. Calcutta was retaken, and. fortified, Surajah-Dovvlah was glad to 
make peace, and on thfe 9th of Febrtiary he swore upon the Koran to .preserve 
it inviolably. The articles were — That the Company* should h^ve/the full 
enjoyment of all the privileges granted to them by the Emperor Furrukshir,— - 
1 heir settlements, and the property plundered from them, should be restored# 
—They should be at liberty to fortify Calcutta, and to establish a mint in it. 

There was reason to hope that tranquillity would now be restored to the 
settlement But in a. few days after signing the treaty, ‘Surajah, with the most 
infamous disregard to his oath, sent letters to Bussy* the French General in 
the Deccan, inviting him to come to Bengal, and assist him in rooting out the 
English Company, and also to Law, the commander of a small party of French 
fugitives, who had been in his service, ordering him. to return and join his 
army f. 

Surajah’s delay in executing the articles of the peace, and his evasions, 
proved that he had no intention to be in friendship with the Presidency ; and it 
became necessary t^ consider of means to counteract his perfidy. Two of thc' 


* His courtiers, knowing his ignorance, 
animated him to the plunder of Calcutta, in 
which they expected to share largely, by tell- 
ing him that it was the richest city in the 
world ; and, to encourage him Jto the attempt, 
by a prospect of the facility of the execution, 


they made him believe that all Europe. did not 
contain above ten thousand men, 
f Copies of the letters were found in the 
possession of his secretary, after he wm de- 
posed^ 


chief 
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chief men of his court, disgusted by his capricious tyranny, had, each separ^ 
ately for himself, made application for the assistance of the English forces to 
depose Surajah-Dowlah, and to set himself in his place. Of these the Governor 
and Council gave the preference to Meer Jaffier, the brother-in-law of Allaverdy, 
as the most powerful, and therefor the most likely to make good his engage- 
ments, and to deliver them from the malice of an implacable enemy. 

In the beginning of June 1757 a treaty was executed between the members 
of the Presidency and Meer ‘Jaffier, who solemnly engaged and swore^ that, as 
soon as he should be established as Subahdar of Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa, — 
He would confirm the articles agreed to by 3urajah-Dowlah. — ^The enemies of 
either party, wjbether Indians or Europeans, should be the enemies of both.— 
All the French factories should remain* in possession of the English Company, 
and the Freilch should never riiore be permitted to settle in any part of his 
dominions. — He should pay a crore of rupees, as a compensation for the damage 
sustained by the Company when Calcutta wks taken by Surajah-Dowlah ; he 
should pay fifty lacks to the English inhabitants of Calcutta, seven lacks to the 
Armenian merchants, and twenty lacks to the other inhabitants, as compfens- 
ations, fpr their lossea upon that occasion *. — The territory of the Company 
contiguouJi to Calcutta sheuld be enlarged, and particularly to the southward it 
should be extended along the side of the River down to Culpee, they paying 
the usual rent to the Government ; and he engaged to build no new forts on 
the River lower than Hooghly. — The English forces, when in the service of the 
Subahdar, should be maintained by him. In addition ^o these article of the 
treaty, he promised large donations to the soldiers and seamen. 

Colonel Clive immediately put his little army, consisting of only 900 
Europeans and 2,200 Indian soldiers, in motion ; and on the 23d of June 
Surajah, with an army, of 50,000 foot and 1 8,000 horse, with 50 pieces of 
cannon, and assisted by 40 Frenchmen, who directed the management of the 
artillery, was totally overthrown by Colonel Clive in the memorable battle of 
Plassy, whence the conqueror proceeded to Muxadabab, then the capital of 
Bengal, and invested Meer Jaffier in the dignity of Subahdar of Bengal, Bahar, 
and Orissa. The wretched Surajah fled from his palace in a mean disguise 
on the night after the battle, and being soon after discovered by means of a 
poor man whom he had treated barbarously, he was ignominiously conveyed 
back to the palace, in one of the most miserable apartments of which he wa 3 

* A hek is a hundred tkousandt and a crore.ii a hundred lackst or ten miiliuni, 
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TOUidered by order pf -Meeran, the eon of Jaffier, 9 youth pf a 4 i«pwi^lMt§Rtly 
ae wicked as bis own *. ' . 

This revolution, effected in one day by a mere handful of men, but more 
important in its consequences than roost of the protrapted wars V'bloh have 
convulsed Europe during some centuries bypast, immediately railed the condition 
of the Company in Bengal, and of every individual in Calcutta, qf whatever 
nation, from the depth of misery to the. Wghest state of prot^'ity : all the 
subordinate factories were re-eatablished, and commerce flourished in the country 
more than ever. 

Some individuals, abuang their good fortune^ began to carry on an inland 
trade in salt, betel-nut^ and tobacco, contrary to. the. express and repeated 
prohibition of the Court of Directors, for which they even claimed the exemp- 
tion from djities, which by the Emperor’s firmauh was restricted to goods 
imported and exported. Such conduct produced frequent remonstrances from 
Meer Jaffier, who found himself sufficiently distressed by the heavy payments 
he had engaged to make, which obliged him to make extorsions upon his sub- 
jects, and left him nothing wherewith to gratify his other friends, even without 
the deductions now made from his revenue by the pracrices of the Company’s 
servants and others pretending to derive right from them. 

During the alienation and mutual suspicions which ensued, Jaffier vjas attacked 
by the Great Mogul, accompanied by a formidable army , of Mah?attis. His 
subjects were disaffected ; his army was mutinous for want of pay ; many of 
his great officers, among whom was Mohamed Cossim .Ally Khan, his own 
son-in-law,* were conspiring against him ; and ^ he .no longer had the friendship 
of the English Presidency, now the arbiters of his destiny. Thus environed 
vdth difficulties and distress, he retired to Calcutta, where he lived as a private 
pprson, with an ample allowance for his support, undpr the protection of the 
Company ; and Mohamed Cossim Ally Khan was set up in his place in Sepr 
tember 1760. 

The new Subahdar, as an indemnification for the expenses incurred by the 
Company in his exaltation, and in maintaining forces, for his protection, ceded 
to them the districts of Burdwan, Midnapore, and Chita'gong, and engaged to 
pay up the balance of the sum stipulated with Meer Jaffier, and to fulfill all the 
covenants entered into by that Prince. This was a happy change to the inhabit- 
ants of Burdwan and Midnapore, countries situated on the, west side pf the 

* Surajah-Dpwlah was not quite twenty years of ajs[e, and had. reigned only abo.ut fifteen 
«ontbs, when he was put to death. _ . 
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Rlvw Hooghly) tvho had long beeh harassed by the praedatory incursions of 
the Mahrat ta. freebooters, occupying the adjoining country, but have ever 
^cc enjoyed tranquillity under the protection of the Company's goyemment. 

The ekcmptioo from customs in Bengal, to which the Company had a right 
by virtue of the Great Mogul’s firmauns and the treaties with Jaflier add 
Cos^m, waa also claimed by every person in the Company’s service, and even 
by many who pretended to b® emplbyfed by the Company’s servants, so that 
the Subahdar’s revenue of customs was now reduced more than before, or 
rather tdmost annihilated. Cossim resolved to restrict the exemption to the 
goods actually belonging to the Company, though he was aware that such a 
restriodon must give grtiat offence to the gentlemen in the CoiApany’s service, 
and probably bring on an open rupture.’ But he was a man of more strength 
of mind than jaflier, and made lils preparations* for the impending contest with 
such deliberation and prudence, -and organized his army with such military 
skill, that he rendered it much more formidable than those of Surajah-DOwlah 
or'Jaffier. But when the quarrel came at last to be decided by the force.of 
arms, the superiority of European knowlege and discipline finally prevriled ; 
and in October 1763 Cossim was obliged to abandon his dominions, carrying 
with him treasure and jewels to the amount of about ax millions sterling, and 
to implore fhe protection of the neighbouring Nabob of Oude. In the mean 
time the members of ‘ the Presidency re-mstated Meer Jaffier in the sovereignty 
(in July 1763). ' ^ 

Sojah-Dowlah, the Nabob of Oude, for some time confined his kii^ess for 
Cossim to the protection of fris person, refusing to admit into his territory any 
armed force, which might involve him fo a quarrel with the English. But he 
vVas afterwards persuaded to depart from that cautious line of conduct, and; 
j<^d Iris forces wkh thofee of Cossim ul ttosdUties against the Company. The- 
consequence was, that the alBed army, though better provided and disciplined 
than Indian amnes usually are, was defeated at Buxar on the aad of October 
a part of Snjah’s territory was thereupon occupied by the Company’s 
forces j and on the 20th of May following he sustained a final defeat at Culpee, 
^ter wbfch he immediately came to a reSoinrion of surrendering hhttself and all 
his domittkMW to the’disposal of Lord CUve, then expected from England. 

Lord Clive and the other members of the Select Committeev to whom the 
Compa«y ^ comihitted ’the imponsw. charge of conducting their affairs i» 
this critical codjuilcture, wisely considered how much more honourable, and; 
also how mch better, it would be fo# the Company’^ interest to acquire 
Sujsh'S friendship by treating him whh a generosity and moderation unknoum 
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in the wars or politics of India, tlian, by exacting rigo^-ous conditions, to drive 
a man of his high spirit, and great reputation throughout the whole empire, 
to desperation. Agreeable to instructions drawn up in this conciliatory spirit. 
Lord Clive and General Carnac concluded a treaty with Sujah-Dowlah, by 
which they restored to him the whole of his dominions, except the provinces of 
Corah and Allahabad ; and of these they did not seek to make any advantage, 
either for themselves or for the Coiiipaily; 

Shah Aulum, though acknowleged as the Mogul Emperor, of whom all 
the Princes of Hindoostan professed to hold their dignities, territories, and 
revenues, as his feudatary subjects, had hitherto had neither territories nor 
revenue at his "own command. Sujah-Dowlah, the nominal Vizir, or Prime 
Minister, of the nominal Emperor, had undertaken to recover some of the 
provinces for him ; but the events of the war having disappointed the Emperor’s 
hopes, he separated himself from Sujah after the battle of Buxar, and put 
himself under the protection of the Company. 

Meer Jaffier, the Subahdar of Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa, on the death of 
Meeran, his son by the sister of Allaverdy, had appointed Nujum-Dowlah, his 
natural son, to be his successor, in preference to the Son of Meeran, then a 
child of seven years of age. In the beginning of the year 1765 Meer Jaffier 
died, whereupon a party immediately declared in favour of his infant grandson. 
The competition threw the decision into the hands of the Presidency of Cal- 
cutta, who resolved to support the nomination of the deceased Subahdar, On 
this occasion they eiltered into a treaty with Nujum, dated on the 20th of 
February 1765, whereby — They engaged to secure him in the subahdary, and 
also to keep up such a force as should be necessary to support him in it, — The 
Subahdar on his part bound himself to fulfill all the agreements entered into by 
‘his father. — To receive a resident from Calcutta to be constantly with him, and 
to keep one from himself constantly at Calcutta, and also to put the chief 
management of his affairs into the hands of Mohamed Reza Khan, a person 
recommended by the Governor and Council. — To keep no greater military 
force on foot tharf should be required for the support, of his' dignity and the 
collection of the revenue, and to admit no Europeans into his service, — And not 
to permit the French Company to erect any fortifications in his country. 

The favourable opportunity, afforded by the present state of affairs, for 
making a provision, in a manner the most honoura'ble to the Company, for 
the unfortunate Emperor, who was now living under their protection at Cal- 
cutta, was embraced by the Select Committee, They put him in possession of 
the provinces of Corah and Allahatad, yielding an annual revenue of twenty- 


seven 
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seven lacks of rupees, to which they added a settled revenue of twenty-six 
lacks, to be derived, in consequence of a new arrangement, from the provinces 
of Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa, the payment of which should be secured to him 
by the Company^ 

In gratitude for fhis important acquisition of real dominion and assured 
income, the* Emperor gave the Company five firmauns, all dated on the 12th of 
August 1765, whereby he formally made over to them for ever the dewannee*, 
or right of collecting for their own use the revenues, of Bengal, B^har, and 
Orissa, subject to the payment of an income of twenty-six lacks of rupees to 
himself, and a provision for the proper support of the Subahdar’s court, *they 
being also bouild to keep up an army sufficient for th’e protec*tion of the pro* 
vinces. He ,at *the same time confirmed to them the absolute property of the 
dikricts of Burdwan, Midnapore, aird Chitagbng, and the lands adjacent to 
Calcutta, formerly acquired from the Subahdars. 

By this transaction Shah Aulum, the Great Mogul (if it be not a burlesque 
to call him Great) acquired, for the first time, some portion of sovereign power, 
together’with a certain revenue amounting to about six hundred thousand pounds 
sterling/* The acquisition of the dewannee removed every source of contention 
with the Subahdar, who ‘retained all the civil administration, the distribution of 
justice, .the disposal of offices, and every advantage which constitutionally be- 
hmge'd to h*is predecessors. Instead of an uncertain revenue, extorted from the 
subordinate Rajahs 'And Zemeendars, most frequently by force of arms, he 
enjoyed a regulaf incorqe of 5,386,131 rupees, for the Support of his house- 
hold and the few guards thoXiglft necessary for the purposes of ostentation, all 
the charges of defending the country being defrayed by the Company. The 
natives, exempted from the miseries of war, and, protected from the oppression 
of avarice, could now enjoy their property, which was better secured to them 
than ever it had been before, at least during the many ages the country had 
been subject to the Mohamedan yoke. The Company were bound to pay two 
fixed sums to the Emperor and the Subahdar, to support a military force 


* By the constitution of the Mogul empire, 
which is still kept up iil form, though virtually 
abolished, the Sovereign is absolute proprietor 
of all the lands ; and fqr the collection of his 
rents, land tax, or revtnuc, he appoints officers, 
called dewans, who act entirely independent of 
the Subahdars or Nabobs, and, after defraying 
the expenses of government and of the army, 
remit the remainder to the Imperial treasury. 


Notwithstanding this absolute property of the 
soil vested in the Sovereign, the riglit of the 
cultivators to dispose of their land by sale or 
bequest remains unviolated, while they pay the 
rent, which. their predecessors have paid. In 
the decline of the Imperial power, the Subah- 
dars and Nabobs united the office of dewan 
with their own, and withheld the revenue from 
the Emperor. 


sufficient 
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sufficient fbr the defence of the provinces; and defray the charge of collection 
and other necessary expenses, after which the remaining revenue of a country, 
equal in extent and population to Great Britain and Ireland, and very much 
exceeding them in fertility, was their own property : and theif trade, and also 
that of the free British merchants, and of the natives, living under their pro- 
tection, were secured against a repetition of the ravages and insults, to which 
they had been frequently subjected* by ‘the avarice, the malevolence, and the 
caprice, of former Subahdars. 

From this viev of the interests of the several parlies /ronnected with the 
provinces, it appears, that, while the power of the Subahdaris really lessened, 
or, more truely speaking, brought back to its originaF state, and that of the 
Company is enlarged, by the transfer of the dewannee to the *later, that event 
has by no means made any violation, as some have alleged, upon the ccm- 
stitution, but contrary, a restoration of the genuine constitution 

of the Mogul empire, . * 

The moderation of Lord Clive and General Camac in their negotiation witli 
Sujah-Dowlah had a gfeat effect in persuading the Princes of India, that it was 
more for their interest to deserve the friendship of the* Company rthan to be 
jealous of thdr power ; while by the re-establishment .of that Prince*, nearly in 
the full extent of his former power, the Company acquired a strdng barrier 
against the fierce nations of freebooters situated beyond his 'dominions. 

Since the contests with the Nabob of Bengal and the Great Mogul in the 
seventeenth century the Company’s arms had never been opposed to those of 
any of the 'Princes of India till the year 1749,* when the Presidency of Madras 
entered, rather unwarrantably, into the war of Tanjore, which was followed 
by that of Arcot. But the wars of Bengal, which, we hope, are now finally 
tg’minated, were of a very different nature. The Company were at first forced 
into hostilities by the tyranny and folly of Surajah-Dowlah, and were obliged to 
go on, step by step, their establishments in the country being continually in thei 
utmost danger of total destruction, till a concurrence of unforeseen favourable 
events, not the result of any combined plan, nor to b‘e e^epectej by any human 
foresight, together with the extraordinary military talents of Clive, and the 
prudence of that great officer and the other members of the Select Conv- 
mittee, gave strength, and, it is hoped, also permanency, to the political 
government and commercial prosperity of the Company, 

Before we take our leave of Bengal, Truth requires that it should be told, 
that (fUrmg the imsettled period, which preceded the acquisition of the 
dewannee, many of the Company’s servants, and also many British subjecta 

not 
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iiot in their iservice, were guilty of a(;ls of oppresdon, violence, and extorrion, 
which imlst have brought an odium upon the national character, if subsequent 
regulations, strictly enforced, had not convinced the natives, that such out- 
rages were proWbited, and would Jn future be effectually prevented, by the 
Company. 

The great importance of the military and political transactions in Bengal and 
the naghbouring countries having draym out the narrative of them to a length 
scarcely consistent with the lihuts intended for this work, it becomes necessary 
to take only a rapid glance oF the military events wluch aff^ted the British 
possessions in the other parts of India. , . 

In the course of the wpr between Great Britain* and Fr^e, which was ended 
in February 1763^ the French destroyed the Company’s factory at Bender. 
Abjissi, or Gombroon, -in thd Persian Gulf ; they; surprised Fort Mar jburgh near 
Bencoolen in Sumatra, which they retained till the peace ; and they also took 
Fort Saint David and some other places belonging to the Company. But, on 
the other band, the French were deprived of all their inferior settlements upon 
the coast of India, and at last, in the year 1761, of 'Pondichery, the most 
important.and flourishing of the whole, to which the property of the French Com. 
pany and intfividuals had been carried from the other settlements, as to a place 
of security : .and by the loss of that capital the commercial prosperity and power 
of the French East-Iijdia Company, which had for some time been exceedingly 
great and splendid, were nearly annihilated. The fortifleations and houses of 
Pondichery were destroyed soon after it was taken, as a retaliation for'a similar 
treatment of Fort Saint ‘David upon the same coast, when it was taken by 
General Lally ; and at the peace it was restored in that desolate condition to 
the French, as were also the other factories they possessed before the year 1749 
in Coromandel, Malabar, Orissa, and Bengal, in which later province they, 
were restricted by the treaty of peace concluded in Europe, as well as by 
agreement with the Subahdar, from making any fortifications or having any 
garrisons. 

The Company, in consequence of their acquisitions in India, rsused thdr 
dividend in the year 1*766 from six to ten per cent. This great and sudden 
advance, and the prdspect, held out by designing stock-jobbers, of still greater, 
induced a number of people to become proprietors of India stock (many of 
them by means of money, borrowed at excessive interest) who had no other 
object in view than to make great fortunes by stock-jobbing : and thus there 
arose a set of proprietors, regardless of the permanent prosperity of the Com* 
pany, and only anxious to obtain -an immediate great increase of dividend, and 

consequently 
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consequently of the price of stock, that, they might have an opportunity of 
retiring with the spoils of the unwary. Those person^ gave out that the Com- 
pany’s funds coufd very well a6ford a dividend of fourteen per cent to the pro- 
prietors, and moreover pay the enormous sum of ^900,000 annually to 
Government, as a participation of the territorial revenue of the newly acquired 
provinces : and niany of them even talked of fifty per tenU as the probable 
amount of the future dividends. By svic^i artifices they actually raised the price 
of stock ^to 363, and, in the true spirit of the So'uth-Sea projectors, comforted 
their purchasers with confident assurances that it would soon be worth 900 
or 1000. . « • • 

The Directors more cautiously desired to appropriate the new revenue to the 
payment of debts, and -more especially of the debts incurred in making the 
acquisition of the territorial revjenue, as there could be no real advantage to the 
proprietors (unless they separated thdr temporary mdividual interest from the 
permanent general interest of the Company) m drawing large dividends, and at 
the same time paying large sums for interest, which would be in reality making 
the increase of the dividend with borrowed money. The arguments and 
clamours of the new proprietors, however, so far prevailed, that in the General 
Court, held on the 6th of May 1767, a proposal for making the next dividend 
at the rate of twelve and a half per cent for the year' was carried by a majority 
of votes. ■ . . 

In the mean time the altercations of the proprietors, and the great degree of 
public attention, wjiich their disputes had attracted, were producing con- 
sequences little expected by either party. The Ministry, who by a letter had 
advised the Company not to make any increase of their dividend, gave notice^ 
that the condition of the Company, ther charters, and their treaties and 
transactions with the Princes of India, would probably be subjected to the 
investigation of Parliament during the ensuing session : and a committee was 
actually appointed in November 1766 to make a most rigorous and general 
scrutiny into the state of their affairs. 

■ The Ministry <Jaimed the territorial revenues for the Cro\vn, asserting that 
all conquests made by subjects, though at their own expense and risk, must 

belong to the Sovereign •. To this it was answered, that the Company had 

repeatedly 

• That this was a new and unheard of claim, territories tak«n from, the French East-India 
appears from the following fact. While the Company, to which the British Ministry gave 
negotiations for peace were going forward in the following answer. 

the year 1762, several requisitions were made ‘ Respecting those territorial acquisitions the 
by the French Ministers for the restoration of * English East*lndia Company have made in 

Ana 
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iicpeatrfJy ptdd large sums to Government for die parliamentary rettewal of 
their charters and had an undoubted right to every possible advantage they 
mi^ht obtain, consistent with the powers vested In them by those, charters j 
that they held their possessions in India,, not as an absolute property, but as a 
farm granted to fhem by the Great Mogul, and, according to the constitution 
of the Empire, subject to an annual rent ; and that such a seizure as was 
proposed would render insecure the, possession of every kind of property, 
^hich might be of sufficient magnitude to attract the attention of Ministers. 

It would far exceed the limits proposed for this work to enter into the vast 
field of arguments 'brought forward pn both, sides of this important dtl>ate* 
I shall therefor only briefly notice the acts of this session of Panliament, which 
affected the interest of the Company. • 

The first was an act [7 Geo. 1 ?/, c. 48] prohibiting the practice, of spUtdftg 
votes by collusive conveyances of the stock of any of the public Companies, 
and requiring the proprietors to be in poss^ion of their stock at least 1^ 
mpnths before they should be entitled to vote, with an exception of those 
who held their stock by inheritance, by marriage, or by the custom of Lond^ 
In order to prevent the mischiefs arising from sudden alterations of the divideids, 
the Companies were required to declare their dividends in General Courts, held 
at least five.months after the declaration of a preceding dividend. 

The vfery,next act, [c. 49] was more particularly directed to the reguladoa 
of the dividends of the East-India Company, It directed that the dividends 
should be made after the 24th of June 1767 by ballot, ai\d by General Courts 
summoned expressly for'that juigpose; and that no dividend above ten per cent 
for the year should be made before the next Session of Parliament 

Thus was the Company’s declaration of a dividend at twelve and a half per 
cent rescinded ; and the visionary schemes of the speculators in India stock 
vanished in the air. 

The Parliament soon after passed an act [c. 57], whereby the Company, in 
consideration of their territorial revenues being secured to them for the short 
space of two yeys, became bound to pay ^£*400,000 in each of those two yeart 
•into the Exchequer. 


* Askb etery diipute relative thereto mast be 

* settled by that Company, the Crown of Eng’- 
^ lund having no right *to interfere in what it 
‘ allowed to be the legal and exclusive property 

* of a body eorporatet belonging to the EngUfh 

* nation.^ 


♦ Afl abstract of these sams will be given id 
one view in the Appendix, N*'!!. 

f This act was strenuously opposed in t>oth 
Houses of ParlialUtet ; and a very st^n^ prO* 
test was made against it by maeteen aaettibef^ 
of the House of Xnords* 
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The long train of military and political .transactions hasmade us almost lose 
sight of the Company’s commerce, the original and principal object of their 
institution. At this time they had in their warehouses an unusually large 
stock of tea, the sales of which, owing to the gre'at extent of the smuggling 
trade, encouraged by the high duty* of ninety per cent upon the net cost, 
bore .no proportion to the quantity of tea actually consumed in the country. 
In hopes to strike at the root of the eyil^by enabling the fair trader to supply 
the consumer upon terms somewhat nearer to those of the smuggler than 
he could possibly do before, the Company proposed, and the Parliament en- 
acted; that the excise duty of one shilling a pound on tea 'should be abolished 
on all black and singlo teas for five years, and the whole custom duty should 
be drawn back on all teas exported to Ireland ahd America. But the Parlia- 
ment, unwilling to risk any deficiency of the reveirae, bound the Company to 
indemnify the revenue for whatever deficiency might fall upon the amount of 
tile duty upon tea in the five ensuing years, compared with the five preceding 
ones. [^Act 7 Geo. Illy c. 56]. But, though the Company’s sales of tea were 
nearly doubled, they found themselves in the longrun obliged to make good 
a deficiency of ^483,049 to the revenue, besides ^2o3,.35o paid to the buyers 
on a similar account. It is probable that the smugglers, and perhaps also the 
foreign Companies who supplied them with tea, had' resolved to make a tem- 
porary sacrifice of their own interests by countervailing reductions of their 
prices. 

The Parlianjent seem to have now begun to think .the affairs of the East- 
India Company as much the object of their deliberation ^ the provision for the 
national expenditure. The act for restricting the dividend having expired in 
consequence of the commencement of the session in November 1767, a bill 
was brought in for continuing the restriction. The repetition of such an act at 
a time when there was no reason for apprehending any intention of making 
extravagant dividends, was considered by the Company as a total subversion of 
the article in their charter, by which they were entitled to regulate their affairs 
according to their own judgement and their constitution, and even contradictory 
to the very act of the last session, which, while it restricted the dividend to ten 
per cent for a short limited time, regulated the conditions ta be observed by the , 
Company in declaring the amount of their subsequent dividends. They asserted 
that such a restriction, imposed merely because there was a possibility of the 
Company abusing thej^right to regulate their own affairs, must alarm, not only 
all public Companies, but also all the monied and commercial people in the 
kingdom. Notwithstanding a petition from the Company, setting forth these 

arguments. 
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arguments, which were also ably supported by many members of both Houses, 

^ act was passed, and received the royal assent <Mi the 23d of February 1768, 
for extending the prohibition of dividends above ten per cent to the ist day of 
February 1769. 

When the terrn of the compact with -the Government, and the act, for re^ 
Stricting the dividends, were both near expiring, the Company thought it 
would be prudent to make a proposaj tp the Ministry for a new agreement, the 
terms of which, they hoped, ‘might be more favourable than those of the pre- 
ceding one. Their request •wfas for an addition of five years to the duration of 
their privilege, which, they hoped, might be considered as’ a very moderate 
compensation for the large sum annually paid by them to the/evenue, which 
was much more than the total amount, of their own <lividend. But their re- 
quest was absolutely refused. • , 

After a great deal of negotiation and correspondence between the Ministry 
and the Directors, an act was passed, and received the royal assent on the 20th 
of April 1769, whereby the Company became bound to make an annual pay- 
ment of j€’4oo,ooo into the Exchequer for the five ensuing years ; in consider- 
ation of which their territorial revenues in India were continued to them for the 
same term and they were authorized to increase their dividends to twelve and 
a half per eent^ by annual augmentations not exceeding one percent in any one 
year. If instead of increasing, they should be obliged to lessen, their dividends, 
a proportional reduction should take place in their payments to the Exchequer, 
which should cease entirely, if they should be obliged to reduce the dividend 
so low as six per cent, and be enlarged again in proportion upon tho dividends 
being enlarged. The Company were obliged, during the same term of five 
years, to export British merchandize to the annual amount of ^^’380, 837, 
exclusive of military and naval stores, that sum being the average amount of 
their exports of such goods in the five preceding years. It was also stipulatecf, 
that, if any money remains in the Company’s treasury, after the payment of 
their simple contract debts bearing interest, and reducing tiieir bonded debt' to 
a par with the debt owing to them by the Public, the Company should lend 

• such surplus money to'the PubUc at an interest of two per cent *. They wCre 

• also required to lay annual accounts of their exports and of the state of their 
debts before the Lords of the Treasury. \_Ail 9 Gro. f/f, <• 

• 

' » By this bargwn the Company must lend money at two per cent, while they themielTes are 
compelled tft reoaiii iodebted for a Urge sum, and pay the commoa Wterest for it. 

<; c a Agreeable 
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vAg^sble to the permisaioo now obtained, the Company rais^ their dmdend, 
payable at Mid$ummer and Christmass i7®9> front ten. to eleven per cent. ' ; 

This year the Company appmnted Messieurs Vansittart, Scrafron, and Ford^ 
to go to India as supervisors, with full power to correct the abuses, and redfese 
the grievs^es, which might have arisen from 'the errors or misconduct of their 
servants in that part of the world. After some difficulties, started in Parliament 
respecting the ^pointment of the^supavisors, were got over, thfe gentlemen 
embarked for India. But the frigate, which carried them, never reached her 
port ; and it has never been known how or where they were lost 

In .the year‘ 1 770 the Parliament pass^ an act.[ioGr9. ///, r. 47] for in. 
O^ea^g the penalty on British .subjects trading to India under foreign commis. 
Mons, and for rendering .the Company’s servants amenable to trial in the Court 
ofKing’s Bench in England forpffences committed in India. The prohibition of 
illicit trade has been reinforced by many subsequent acts which go as far as 
human wisdom can go to prevent- the evil . 

In September 1770 the Company, finding themselves warranted by the sitjii 
atidn of their affairs, increased their dividend to twelve per cent. After it had 
stood a year at this rate, it was further raised to twelve,, and a half pep cent, a« 
which rate it stood one year and a half, being the greatest divideptf ever re. 
ceived by the proprietors since the union of the two Companies, and also the 
greatest they were now at liberty to make in terms of the late act of.Pafliament 
But in the year 1772 they were obliged to make a great and sudden reducdoi* 
of the dividend to the low rate of six per cent by a combination of unfortunate 
circumstances.' • , 

Though the Company had lately acquired a great territorial revenue, the 
increasing expenses of their establishments in India, the mismanagement, pro- 
fusion, and oppressive acts, of some of their servants, fhe great sums remitted 
from Bengal to China, and the heavy annual drain of .^400,000 pad to the 
Government, had hitherto rendered the acquisition beneficial only to the indi- 
viduals in their service in India, and at home only to the Government. Though 
flier commerce ha^ for many years been in a very flourishing, condition, the 
debt owing to Government for the defideicy of the duty upon tea, the great 
amount of the bills drawn upon them from India, and theit debts to the Bank ' 
and the Custom-house, had not only obliged then to make a great and sudden 
reduction of their dividend, and rendered it impossible to make the stipulated 
payment to Government, but also reduced them to the unfortunate necessity 
of applying to FarHamdst for pecuniary assistance ....... 


When 
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the buoftm vrae brought .into Parliament in the Spring of the year 
1773, a number of otha" propoations were combined widi it, which were, 
thought to bear very hard upon the Company, and produced very warm d6» 
bat« in both Houses. But, notwithstanding all the arguments adduced by the 
friends of the Cbmpany, and those wha thought the proposed meamire* cal- 
culated to violate the rights, and invade the property, of every corporate body 
in the kingdom as well as the East-India Company, notwithstanding two pet- 
itions presented by the Company j one from the proprietors of stock above 
j^’^oo and under ^^’i,ooo $ and one from the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and 
Commons, of London; as, ako. two protests made by- those? Peers who. were, 
most earnest in their opposition to the bills,* the Minister’s propositions frere 
carried by passing two acts, virhich received the RoyaJ assent on the aist of 
June and the* I St of July. • • 

By the act [13 Gro. ///, r. 63] for 'regulating the affairs of th'e East-India 
Company, as well in India as in Europe-7-The Directors, hitherto chosen m- 
nually, are henceforth to continue four years in office, six new ones bemg 
elected every year—No person returned from, India is eligible to the office of 
Director 'till two years after his return.— -No proprietor of less than one thousand 
pounds of tlie Company’s stock, held for at least twelve months, is henceforth’ 
pernutted to vote The government of Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa is vested 
in a GoVernor-generaLwith a salary of ^^25,000 a-year, and four Counselor#- 
with salaries of ^10,000 a-year each; and Warren Hastings Esquire is ap- 
pointed the first Governor-general. — ^The Presidencies of Madras,. Bombay, 
and Bencoolen, are rendered subordinate to that of Bengal.— A Supreme Court 
of judicature is established’ at ’ Calcutta, consisting of a Chief Justice with* 
4^'8 ,ooo a-year, and three other Judges with ^S,ooo a-year each, all appointed 
by the Crown.— -The salaries of the Governor-general, the Counselors, and 
rile' Judges, are charged upon the territorial revenue.—*— No person m the Kmg’b 
or the Company’s service is permitted to accept any presents ; but lawyers, 
medical men, and clergymen, may receive their customary fees.— The Governor- 
general, Counselors, and Judges, are prohibited from having any concern what- 
. Soever in trade.— No person residing in the Company’s settlements is allowed 
• to take more than twelve per cent for a year s interest of money. 

* By thi» regulation H46 BritisH proprie- or more. The number of voters has since he. 
tors of East-India stocTc were ’deprived of their come much larger, many proprietors undey 
privilege of voting, which was thereby re- j^i.obo having sold out, and few now diusing 
stricted to 48^ proprietors possessing SStfiOO to purchase less, than tft,ooo. 
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By the other act [13 Geo. Ill^ c. 64] the Parliament advanced the sum of 
^£*1,400,000 in Exchequer bills to the Company, at an interest of four per 
cent, and agreed to forego the claim of ^""400, 000 a-year from the territorial 
revenue till the debt should be discharged. — The Company were restricted 
from making any dividends above six pfr ce?jt^ till the debt should be discharged, 
after which they are allowed to divide seven per cent till ‘ their bond debt is 
reduced to .^1,500,000. — They are required to present a state of their ac- 
counts every half year to the Lords of the Treasury ; and they are restricted 
from accepting bills from Ii>dia to the amount of more than £^00^000 in a 
year.— They are required to export the quantity of British merchandize. direct- 
ed in the act of 9 Geo. Ill, c. 24. 

The Company having again a very heavy stock of tea upon hand, an act of 
Parliament [13 ///, r. 44] was passed (loth May 1773), licencing them 

to export tea to the British colonies in America, and allowing the whole 
custom duty to be drawn back on tea so exported, notwithstanding the law 
obliging them to make all their sales in this kingdom ; provided that there 
should be at least ten millions of pounds left in their warehouses for home con- 
sumption. The purpose of this act was to get the Company to export a large 
quantity of tea to America, where, owing to the fenjient and disaffection then 
prevailing in that country, it could not fail of proving the most obnoxious 
species of merchandize that could be imported, being the one article on which 
the Parliament had retained a duty as a mark of supremacy, when the duties 
payable in^America on other articles were repealed. ,That duty was therefor 
considered by the colonists as a badge of slavery, and most strenuously opposed 
by resolutions against the consumption of tea,' almost universally entered into 
throughout the whole country. Though the acquisition of a large sum of 
money, then very much wanted by the Company, was held out by the pro- 
jectors of the scheme, in order to sweeten it, many of the principal proprietors 
strongly disapproved of exportation on the Company’s own account, as a 
measure contrary, not only to their constant practice, but also to the funda- 
mental principle of their original establishment, which was expressly for the 
purpose of trading to the East Indies only ; and they earnestly recommended a 
steady perseverance in the regular and safe mode of conducling their sales in 
preference to precarious adventure. These cautious members were, however, 
outvoted ; and vessels were chartered for carrying tea, on the Company’s ac- 
count, to Boston, New York, Philadelphia, and Charlestown 

When 

• Every one, wlio know* any thing of the conducted, must know that, if the tea had been 

culture of the American trade, a* it was then landed and sold, it would have been next to 

impossible 
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When the ships destined for Boston arrived in that port, the people of the 
town would not permit the tea to be landed ; and neither the Governor, the 
officers of the customs, nor the merchant to whom the tea was consigned. 
Would agree to the proposal made by the commanders of the ships to carry 
back their inauspicious cargoes to London. When the ships had lain some 
time in a state of Suspense, they were boarded one night (i8th December 
1773) by a party of men disguised like Mohawk Indians, who very expeditious^ 
ly unloaded them by throwing the whole of the tea into the sea, after which 
they went on shore without ‘doing any injury to the vessels or seamen. At 
New York a small 'quantity of tea was landed under the guns of a ship of war, 
but immediately locked up, so as not to be sold. At Philadelphia the pilots 
were prohibited from bringing any tea ships up the river ; and at Charlestown 
the tea was disposed of in the safne manner as at Boston. Such was the event 
of the Company’s unfortunate consignment of tea to America, for which they 
never received one farthing. 

The Company’s loss by their ill-fated adventure to America was by no means 
compensated by their sales of tea at home. The increase of duties to above 
cent per cent upon the cost, which operated as a high premium to the smug- 
glers, reduced the sales in the year 1773 and the four following years to the 
annual average number of 5,559^007 pounds, instead of 8,075,794 poimds, 
the average, of the five preceding years. Moreover, by the existing law, the 
Company were obliged to dispose of all their teas within three years at farthest 
after their importation. But that being rendered impossible by theTailure of 
the demand, they were indulged with an act of Parliament £14. Geo.* Ill, ^.34] 
prolonging the time to four years for bohea tea, and five years for singlo. In 
case of the Company allowing the quantity to fall at any time too low for 
supplying the consumption of the country, the Lords of the Treasury are em- 
powered to licence others to import tea from any part of Europe. 

The Company had established a factory in the year 1767 at Balambangan, 
a small island adjacent to the great island of Borneo, which they had previously 
purchased from the King of Sooloo, it being a convenient station for carrying 

• impossible to procure a remittance for tlie turpentine, and rice. They would have been 
value in cash or bills of exchange. The great- an United Company of merchants trading to 
cst part of the returns must have been in pro- America, and would have been bitterly com- 
duce, and the Company's sdles might have plained of by the merchants established in the 
been diversified by an assortment of furs and American trade for encroaching upon tlteir 
peltry, salt fish, train oil, spermaceti candles, province, 
lumber, flour, flaj; seed, tobacco, tar, pitch, 

on 
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on an extiendre trade with Hindoostan, the. Oriental islands, China, and perhaps 
Japan, It is not easy to conceive what pretence for intkfering with the afiairs 
of this settlement could be found by the Spanish Governor of Manila, who, 
however, alleging orders from his Sovereign, took upon him to threaten* to 
cxpell the Company's servants : and, soon after, the factory was plundered by 
the natives of Sooloo, who were supposed to have been instigated by the Spam 
iards and Dutch. The Company's .resident and other servants, after that 
disaster, i;etired, with what eft'ects they were able to save, to Laboan. 

Upon the continent of Hindoostan the Company acquired the province of 
Benares in the year 1775 by a treaty with Azuf^il-Dowlah^ the new Nabob of 
Oude. In the following year they obtained a confirmation of the property of 
Salsette, a fertile island adjacent to Bombay, which their troops had taken from 
the Mahrattas in the year i773.r * ‘ . 

In the year 1777, the debt owing to Government being conipieteij paid, the 
Company raised their dividend X.6 seven percent : and next vtar they raised it to 
eight. 

As soon as the British colonies in America began to m **:• aiu ns for 

hostilities against the mother country, the French showed such v. irclination 
to favour them, as made it evident that they would ^oon be openly, eh ga^jd in 
the war : and in February 1778 they put the finishing hand to y long-dcpending 
treaty with the United States of America, whereby they,i^ fart .coihmenced 
hostilities against Great Britain. As this event had been for ceen. le East- 
India Conipany had spnt directions to all their Presidencies to be preparea tor 
dieting vigcvrously as soon as they should have notice of che commencement of 
hostilities. It so happened, that the notice was conveyed to India so very speed- 
ily, that in the month of July the French Company were deprived of all their 
settlements in Bengal and Coromandel, except Pondichery, which, after a 
gallant defence, also submitted to the British arms on the 16th of October. 
JVIany French ships were also t^ikm during this short, but very active, campaign, 
rile events of which totally extinguished the commerce and power of the French 
£ast-India Company, 

indigo, an article with which India supplied the rest of the world in the • 
j^emetest ages of which we have any information, constituted a considerable 
part of the Company'ls imports during the whole of the first century of their 
Cixistence ; but they afterwards gave up the importation of it, in order to avoid 
n competition with the British colonists in the West Indies and the southern 
provinces of North America. About the year 1 747 most of the planters in the 
West Indies, and particularly in Jamaica, gave up the cultivation of indigo, in 

consequence 
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consequence of i high duty imposed upon it ; and what has been imported 
from the. British West Indies since that time has been mostly furnished by clan- 
destine importation from the Spanish and French colonies. But it was chiefly 
by*importation from foreign countries in Europe that the British manufacturers 
were now supplied with that important dye-stuflf ; for the planters of Carolina 
and Georgia were nearer able to bring their iridigo to a quality equal to that of 
Guatimala or Saint Domingo. ^ . 

After the Company became proprikors of a great extent of country^ in India, 
and when the continental Afnericans had declared that they were no longer 
British subjects, and the Westrindia British subjects had abandoned the cultiv- 
ation of indigo, the Company, acting upon principles similaf to those upon • 
which they had formerly declined the importation of* that article, thought it 
incumbent upon them to pi'omote the cultivation of it in their Indian territories^ 
for the purpo^,es of encouraging the industry of their own vassals, and insuring 
a regular supply of an article so essentially necessary to the most important of 
the British manufactures, independent of foreigners. With this view, about 
the year 1779, they entered into a contract with an enterprising individual in 
Calcutta^ at such price;5 as induced him to engage in the cultivation of it ; and 
hir ' v; 5^* '-‘was soon followed by others. 

I’h* , ^q)any continued to cherish this revived branch of trade, at an ex- 
pense rV uiselves alcove the proceeds of it, which in the course of a few 
yeais* amounted to eighty thousand pounds; a sacrifice to the prosperity of 
Indian ''Ailtivation and British commerce and manufactures. 

When the cultivatioH appeared to be fairly established, the Company re- 
signed the trade to the gentlemen employed in their civil service and the free 
merchants residing in India under their protection, as a good means of accom- 
modating them with a legal conveyance of their fortunes to this country, and af- 
fording to the cultivators a sufficient demand for their produce. But the 
event did not answer their expectations ; the planters got themselves involved 
in distress ; and tfie Company thought it necessary and proper again to support 
them, which t^ley did by advancing money to them on the security of their 
. produce, to the extent of near a million sterling. ♦ By that relief they were 
• enabled to go on successfully ; and it will be well if their success does not 
tektipt too many adventurers to engage in that branch of industry, attd conse- 
quently to produce •more, indigo than all the world can find consumpt for 

♦ The great extension of the indigo trade energy of individual industry, but without ac- 
hy the exertions of private cultivators has knowleging the fostering hand of the Company 
been lately adduced as a proof of the superior which supported that industry. 

D D In 
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In some years lately the quantity of indigp imported from India has amounted 
at the Company’s sales to above a million sterling, besides which large quantities 
have been exported in the country trade, and also by the American, Arabian, 
and other foreign vessels.; so that the extension of this branch of trade be- 
yond its former demand, when it was limited to the consumption of the Oriental 
countries, has been a very great, and apparently a permanent, source of 
opulence to the people of India . 

The Company having discharged the debt owing to the Public, and also re- 
duced their bond debt to 500,000, the Public again became entitled, by. 
the terms of the act 1 3 Geo. c. 64, to the stipulated participation of the 
• territorial revenue. But, as so large a defalcation of the - Company ’s revenue 
would necessarily have the same effect,, that it had before, of plunging them 
into pecuniary embarrassments, the Parliament resolved to leave it entire to 
them till the 5th day of April 1780, without any other restraint than that they 
should not raise their dividend abpve eight per cent before that day. [^Act 
ig Geo.IIIj c. 61.2 

What the Parliament did not demand, the Company voluntarily gave. In 
the year 1779 they built, rigged, and armed, three capital ships of war of 
seventy-four guns each, which they presented to Gcvvernment, and they also 
gave a large sum of money in bounties to six thousand seamen for the service of 
the navy. Nor was it only by their own donations that the Company aug- 
mented the national force ; their patriotic example was followed by several 
other soci?ties, who also contributed ships and men upoji scales proportioned to 
their abilities. * , 

Notwithstanding this noble exertion for his Majesty’s service, made at a 
time when the Company had but just recovered from a state of embarrassment, 
the Minister gave them notice, that the debt of ^€^4, 2 00,000, owing to them 
by Government, should be paid oflF on the 5th of April 1783, agreeable to the 
covenanted power of redemption, and their exclusive privilege should be 
abolished ; unless they would agree to pay a million of money into the Exche- 
quer, submit to a restriction of their dividends in all time coming to eight per 
cent^ and become bound ta pay three fourths of the surplus profits over that 
dividend into the Exchequer. The Minister’s menace, however, was not fol- 
lowed up. After the Company had absolutely refused to a^ccede to the 
Minister’s demand, whicn he had reduced to ^600,000, .for the renewal of 
their charter, the business was at last settled, and ratified by an»act of Parlia- 

• See an account of the sales of indigo imported rom India in the Appendix, IIL 

ment 
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ment [21 Ge$. ///, c. 65], which received the royal assent on the i8th of July 
1781. The Company thereby became bound to pay into the Exchequer the 
sum of ^400,000, in full of all claims of the Public upon them to the ist of 
March 1781 5 and their exclusive commercial privileges and territorial posses- 
gions were continued to them tilf the istday of March 1791, with three years^ 
notice after that day, when, upon payment of the debt pf ^4,200,000 owing 
by Government, their exclusive privilege may be terminated, notwithstanding 
which they , have a right to continue a corporation, and to carry on tljeir trade 
with their joint stock,~After payment of all charges, and of a dividend of 
eight per cent ^ thre^? fourths of the surplus profits shall be paid into the Ex- 
chequer, and the remaining fourth may be employed in making an addition to 
the dividend, not exceeding one per cent in any one year, nor ever to rise above 
twelve and ajjalf per. cent upon* the whole. — Tke act contains many other re- 
gulations, most of which are repetitions of what were contained in former 
acts. 

In Bengal M' Hastings, the Governor-general, and the Supreme Council^ 
were embroiled with the Supreme Court, whose proceedings, instead of being 
tempered with every possible degree of mildness on the introduction of new 
laws among* a people rema/’kable for an invincible attachment to the manners 
and prejudices of their ancestors, were rigorous in the extreme, and tended to 
drive them to desperation, and to ruin the British interest in India. In order to 
put a ^top to the miseries flowing from the contentions of the jarring author, 
ities, and to protect the.natives from the distresses flowing from, the ^execution 
of laws unsuitable an4 inapplicable to their manners, religion, and way of life, 
another act [21 Geo. Ill, c. 70] *was passed, at the same time witli the one 
above-mentioned, for restricting the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court within 
such bounds as, it was hoped, might prevent a repetition of the anarchy and 
oppression, which had lately raised such alarming disturbances in the country. 
It was particularly provided, that the Mohamedans and Hindoos should have 
the benefit of their own laws, which they knew and would willingly obey, and 
that the authorities of fathers and masters of families should be preserved in- 
violate, according to their usages and the rules of their casts. 

The Company having found,, upon an examination into the state of their 
aflairs, that, over and above the ^£"400, 000 payable to Government, they 
possessed a surplus of ^288,025 17 10, resolved, though they were by law 
authorized to distribute that sum among themselves in dividends, rather to em- 
ploy it in their trade : but, instead of adding it to their stock, as was done in the 

n D 2 year 
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year 1676, they directed that a distinct account of it, under the title of 
Company's separate fund^ should be kept in their booksi 

The Company’s ally, the Nabob of Arcot, and also their own possessions 
and commerce in the south parts of Hindoostan^, had long been harassed by a 
war with Hyder Ally, an enterprising adventurer, who, by the exertion of mil- 
itary talents much superior to the usual standard of Mohammedan commanders in 
India, and by judiciously abstaining from risking his undisciplined army in pitched 
battles against European troops, had raised himself from a low station to the 
sovereignty of Mysore and other extensive provinces. This redoubtable enemy 
had .formerly reduced the Presidency of Madras •and the Nabob to the humili- 
ating necessity of accepting a peace dictated by himself, ' But a continuance of 
peace with the Compafiy was not consistent with the ambitious politics of 
Hyder. Hjiving secured a pov/erful assistance from the* Mahrattas and sopie 
inferior Indian Princes, and attracted to his service a pretty considerable body 
of French officers and soldiers, fie* renewed the war, defeated a British army, 
took the city of Arcot, ravaged the country, and threw the Company’s servants 
and allies into the greatest distress, which continued till Admiral Sir Edward 
Hughes and General Sir Eyre Coote arrived in India. These able commanders 
turned the tide of victory in favour of the Company and the Nabob of Arcot, 
whereby the harassed country obtained some respite from the . miseries of 
war. * . . ‘ 

In October 1781 the Berar Mahrattas were detached from their alliance with 
Hyder Ally by the judicious management of M' Hastings: and in May 1782 
the Poona Mahrattas entered into a friendly and liberal treaty with the 
Company. Thus was the formidable confederacy of Princes, which threat- 
ened the extinction of the British name in India, dissolved, and Hyder left 
with scarcely any assistance, except what he obtained from the French, whose 
fleet was repeatedly defeated by Sir Edward Hughes. The implacable enmity 
against the Company, which influenced all the actions and policy of Hyder, 
was not terminated, nor even suspended, by his death, which happened in the 
end of the year 1782, but was Inherited, along with his domiiiions, by his son 
Tippoo Saib. 

The state of the East-India Company was now almost as frequently, and as 
much, the subject of debates in Parliament as in their own Courts in Leadenhall 
street, and was declared by the highest authority to be an object of as much 
delicacy and importance as could exercise the wisdom and justice of Parlia- 

ment^ 
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ment In November 1783 M'Box, then one of the Secretaries of State, 
brought into Parliament a bill for vesting the afiairs of the East-ilndia Company 
in die hands of seven noblemen and gentlemen, as principal Directors f, atr 
sisted by nine others, who should be proprietors of East-lndia stock, holding 
not less than i^*2,ooo each. The plan of the bill preserved the Conu 
pany’s commercial pHvilege, and left untouched the question of the territorial 
right : but it entirely divested their Directors, and also the General Courts of 
proprietors, of the administration of their territorial, and even of t^eir com* 
mercial, affairs. It put into’ the hands of the new Directors the Company’s 
books, papers, and documents; their, ships, merchandize, and money;* their 
house in Leadenhall strpet ; . the whole management of their affairs ; the ap- 
pointment of z\\ their officers and servants ; the righto of peace and war ; and 
th^ entire disposal of the reVenu^. The new Directors were named in the bill 
they were not to be rcmoveable, except by an address to his Majesty from either 
House of Parliament ; and their successors .were to be named by the King. The 
assistant Directors, who were also named in the bill, were to be removeable at 
the pleasure of any five of the principal Directors ; and their successors were 
to be appointed by the .Company. They were to be disqualified from sitting in 
Parliament./ No person having mercantile connections with the Company ; no 
person changed with corruption, peculation, or oppression in India, and unac- 
quitted ;* no, person whatever, returned from India, and not two years resident 
home ; nor any person holding any profitable employment under the Com- 
pany or in his Majesty’s service, was to be admissible to, either, brarfeh of the 
direction. The Directors were to give their votes openly, and to lay* their ac- 
counts before the Court of proprietors, and also before the Treasury and the 
Parliament. 

M' Fox at the same pme proposed another bill for preventing arbitrary and 
despotic proceedings in the administration of the territorial possessions. This 
bill defined the powers of the Governor-general, Presidents, and Council, and 
required their ordinances to be made public in the Persian and Hindoo lan- 
guages in every, proper place. The Company’s Governments were to be pro- 
• hibited from making war, unless for self-defence ; from acquiring or exchang- 
' ing territory ; making treaties of partition ; hiring troops to the native Princes; 
hiring any property to the civil servants of the Company, or establishing any 
monopoly : and eyery illegal present was' to be recoverable by any person for 

* See his Majesty’s answer to the address of the House of Commons on the 24Jth of December 
1783. In Fox’s second bill the principal Directors are called Commissioners. 

his 
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his own sole benefit. The bill particularlyjguarded tjie property and the rights 
of the Zemeendars, and other little dependent Princels from usurious and op» 
pressive claims of every kind. It proposed a mode of terminating the dispnites 
between the Nabob of Arcot and the Rajah of Tanjore, and of adjusting the 
claims of British subjects upon these Princes : and it declared, that no person 
in the service of the Company, no person under prosecutioft for offences alleged 
to have been committed while he was in. the service of the Company, and no 
agent of ^ any protected Prince, should have a seat in Parliament. 

Among the opponents to Fox’s bills the most conspicuous was M** William 
Pitt^ mot yet a Minister. He s^cknowl^ged the necessity* of a reform in the 
affairs of India f but he deprecated such an attack .upor| the Company’s charter 
as violated the faith of Parliament, solemnly plighted to the Company, whose 
rights were thereby fixed upon as finn a security as -that ‘ by which q\ir 
‘ gracious Sovereign holds the sceptre of these kingdoms.* He asked, if the 
bills should be carried, what security the Bank of England, the national 
creditors, or the public corporations, could have for their rights or properties, 
which might as properly be confiscated as those of the East-India Company 
would be by this bill, which was, moreover, ^ calculati?d to increase the in- 

* fluence of the Crown, and that to a degree, beyond all precedent^ enormous 

* and alarming.’ 

By some of the members the Company were reprobated as merciless tyrants 
in India and bankrupts at home, who, though unable to pay the sums owing 
for custoiiis, and seeking to borrow money for answering the bills drawn by 
their squandering servants in India, were proposing to make so * enormous * a 
dividend as eight per cenU By others it was represented that great losses had 
been brought upon the Company, and their resources had been absorbed by 
the war in which the kingdom had been unfortunately engaged ; that, notwith- 
standing a temporary embarrassment, the effect of those losses, their funds 
were much more than equal to all the demands upon them, and therefor fully 
justified the proposed dividend, which no one could grudge to the proprietors, 
who would consider, that they did not get near so much emolument from the 
trade, conducted by them upon their own capital, and at their own risk, as the • 
Public got, without taking any trouble, advancing any capital, or incurring ■ 
any risk. The advocates for the Company supported their arguments and 
assertions by the accounts before the House, which showed, that the sums paid 
to the revenue for customs and excise upon the Company’s trade during the 
last fifteen years amounted to 9,889,673, besides the large sums paid as 
participation of the territorial revenue, and the magnificent present of three 

ships 
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ships of the line and six thousand seamen for the navy ; whereas the Company 
had suffered losses in consequence of* the late war to the extent of -s£'3,856,666, 

• over and above the. cost of the tea sent to America and the freight of the vessels 
employed to carry it ; and during all those fifteen years the total of their 
envied dividends amounted to the comparatively -insignificant sum of 
^3^7 88,644 •. 

While the.bill was in its progress in the House of Commons, a petition from 
the proprietors of East-India stock, and* another from the Directors, were pre- 
sented, both complaining of it, as subversive of their charter, and as depriving 
them of their property, without charging them with any delinquency, which 
might subject them to such forfeiture ; and praying that the presumed delin- 
quenoy might be fairly charged against them, that they might have an oppor- 
tunity of answering it. The Lord Mayor and Council of London also 
petitioned against the bill. But, notwithstandiilg these petitions, it was, after' 
a very warm contest, carried in the House of Commons. But on .the 17 th of 
December, it was rejected in the House of Lords : and the business ^vas got 
rid of by a change of the Ministry f* 

On the 14th of January 1784 M^Pitt, now appointed First Lord of the 
Treasury j’.bcought in 4 bill for the better government of India, which, he 
proposed, should be effected by a Board of Commissioners, to be appointed 
from among the Ministers and other members of the Privy Council. But it 
was argued against it^ that it tended to no reformation at home, and no correc- 
tion of abuses abroadi Finally this bill, notwithstanding the power and in- 
fluence of the author of it, was rejected in the House of Commons by a 
majority of eight. TKe rejection was followed by a dissolution of Parliament 
on the 25th of March. 

Soon after the commencement of the ensuing session M’^ Pitt brought in his 
second, or improved, India bill. After much altercation in both Houses of. 
Parliament, an act ^24 Geo. Ill, rm. 2, c. 25] was passed on the 13th of 
August 1784, * for the better regulation and management of the affairs of the 
< East-India Company, and of the British possessions in India, and for estab* 
‘ lishing a Court of judicature for the more speedy and effectual trial of per- 
‘ sons accused of offences committed in the East-Indies.^— It established a Board 

• * I have here brought together extracts from attention than, perhaps, any bills ever did, 

various debates about thjs time. . which were not finally passed, besides their 

f The notice taken of Fox’s bills will occasioning a change of the Ministry, and n 

not be thought superfluous, when it is con- dissolution of Parliament, 

sidered, that they attracted more of the public 

of 
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Commissioners for superintending and controuling the civil and militaty goyenl-' 
ment and revenues of the territorial possessions^ and also the aflFairb of the East- 
India Company, -^The Governor-general and Council of Calcutta retain the 
controuling power over the other Presidencies. — ^Persons going out to Indian in 
the civil or military* service of the Company* must not be under fifteen, nor 
above twenty-two years of age, with an exception for thf military service ih 
favour of officers, who have served at least one year in the army. or militia, — 
Presents are prohibited as in former acts,— All persons returned from Indi^ are 
required *to give an invento^ of their property into the Court of Exchequer *. 
•~The remaining sections of the act direct the method’ of proceeding against 
Brirish subjects, who may be accused of 'extorsion or other misdemeanors com- 
mitted in India. . ‘ ' 

On the nth of March 1784 the fierce war, by which thd Company’s Pre- 
sidency of Madras and the doimnions of Tippoo Saib had long been distressed, 
was terminated, dhiefly by the secession of Tlppoo’s French auxiliaries, when 
they were informed of the peace in Europe. Each party restored the forts 
and territories taken from the other ; Tippoo gave up all pretensions to the 
Carnatic ; and he engaged to allow the Company all the commercial privileges 
in his dominions, which had been promised by his father. . . * 

The high duty upon tea, which in the year 1722 amounted to 2'oo per cent 
upon the sale price, and afterwards fluctuated between 64 and 1 4 8, per cent, 

• held out an encouragement to illicit importation, which excited the' most 'daring 
ehterprise, of the smugglers, and was not neglected by the foreign East-India 
Companies, who supplied them with tea, and also with wrought silks, nan- 
keens, and oth^f articles of less importance, which would not have been pur- 
chased at all for the purpose of smuggling, unless for the sake of running 
them in upon the British shores along with the tea, which was the main staple 
*and principal support of the pernicious trade of smuggling. 

In the nine years preceding 1780 there were exported from China to 
Europe 

in 107 ships belonging to the continent of Europe . 1 18,783,8 n 

in 79 ships of the British East-India Company ., 5 <>> 759 AS^ 

pounds of tea^ being on an average 13,198,201 pounds imported annually by 
the continental CompanieSj^ and 5,639,939 by the British Company. 

Ffoih the best inforinaiibn attainable it appears, that the real consumption 
was very near exactly the revei'se of these quantfties, that of the British 

* This inquisitorial section was repealed by an act 26 Geo, //4 SP 
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^Hlominions being • • • •• • • * • • 

and that of the continent of Europe at most * . . . 5,500,006, 

Besides the above quantity of real tea, it was known that several milKons of 
.pounds of the leaves of sloe, ash, and other trees, were sold for tea, whereby 
.the probable tofal amount of real and factitious tea consumed in the British 
dominions was raised to about eighteen millions of pounds, whereof it appeared 
that the enormous quantity of near thirteen millions > must have consisted of 
^smuggled and counterfeit tea. By the lo^^g continuance of this state of the 
supply of tea, the foreign Co^ipanies, and the maritime power of the European 
. continental states, Vere strengthened ; our own Company, our own seamen, 
our own navy, and our own national revenue,, were defraudejl of the advant- 
ages, which naturally belong to them,; and the baneful trades of smuggling 
add manufacturing false tea were raised and. supported upon the ruin of fair 
trade, and the debilitation of the naval strength and resources of the country. 

It was evident that the only efficacious remedy for the evil must be to lay the 
axe to the root of it by reducing the duty, so as to render the smuggler’s 
trade not worth folbwing, which would also annihilate, or at least very much 
diminish, the trade of ^making false tea. Accordingly, ontheaoth of August 
1784, the Parliament, after obtaining all the necessary information, and con* 
certing the proper measures with the Company, passed an act [24 Geo. Illy 
■ sess. 2, V. 38], repealing all the existing duties on tea, and substituting instead 
of them a duty of iwelije and a half per cent oxi the price for which it sells at 
the Company’s sales,* and also allowing tea to be delivered from .the Company’s 
warehouses for exportation without paying any duty whatever. At. the same 
time the Parliament, in order to make up for the deficiency of revenue, which 
might be occasioned by the reduction, laid an additional duty on windbws, as 
a commutationy which was calculated to produce .^600,000 annually. 

The Company, wisely considering that the removal of th^ temptation would 
be the gentlest, and also the most effectual, means of securing the beneficial 
effects of the act, immediately sent orders to purchase the . tea, which the 
various European Companies had on handj suid in tbe ye^rs i 784 > ^ 7 ® 5 » 
and 1786, they imported 17,312,484 pounds of theif tea, thus relieving them 

« Raynal, haying stated the quantity of tea tainable documents, .to be only . 5,400,000 

exported from Canton in the year ^^66 at pounds, and thence infera that the remaiuiug 

17,406,000 potinds, eaftimates^fe consumption 12,000,090 must be consumed in Gre^t 

of the continent of Europe, from the best at- phih ci polite V 
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of what must have been a dead weight upon their trade, attd most probably 
have urged them to attempt every method, however 'desperate, of getting it 
amuggied into this country. 

This judicious act, and the judicious conduct of the Company, were attend- 
ed with the most complete success in the suppression of smiiggling, and pro- 
moting the prosperity of the Company, and of all the fair traders in tea through- 
out the kingdom, and also in effecting, a, considerable increase of the revenue 
arising frcmx tea and sugar, besides the new commutation duty impbsed upon’ 
the windows. The quantity bought at the C6mpany^s sales, which in .the 
year *783 was only 5,857,883 pounds, rose in the year i;^85 to 16,307,433. 
.The quantity of tea imported into the continent of Europe from China, which 
in the year 1784 was 19,072,300 pounds, continued decreasing every -year, 
and in 1791 was only 2,291,5150 pounds ; whereas the .quantity- imported Ijy 
our Company, which in the year 1783 was only 4,138,295 pounds, continued 
increasing every year, and ever since the year 1786 has averaged considerably 
..above 20,000,000 of pounds. .The new duty of twelve and a half per cent, 
which in the year ending isf September 1786 produced only ^285,460, rose 
gradually, as smuggling wore out and the consumption c^ctended, to 5^352,800, 
the amount of it in the year ending ist September 1,794 . 

Such were the advantages flowing from the commutation act in Europe: 
and In China dts operation was not less beneficial to the interest of the Com- 
pany and the manufacturers of this country. The Chinese merchants' were 
made to understand, that the purchases of tea would be very much enlarged, 
if they would encourage the consumption of British merchandize, which would 
be a source of additional profit to themselv^. Thereupon . the demand for 
British goods, and particularly for woolens, soon increased in China, the 
northern parts of which require warm clothing* 

The Company, desirous of affording every assistance to this favourite 
branch of English manufacture, directed their supercargoes in China to make 
no advance on the prices, though they were not equal to the cost and charges. 
By persevering in ibis patriotic self-denial the exports of the under-mentioned 
articles to China were increased as follows. 


♦ Affcf the f ^th of March 1795 the duty for a comparative view of the quantities iow* 

was increased, and has continued increasing, ported fron^ China by fqreign find Eritisbiships, 

For the quantities of tea sold by the Company, fee the Appendix, XV ao 4 V. 

with the duties paid to the revenue, and alsp 
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L • Woolen goodi. 


Cloth, 

pieces. 

4.534 

6 . 45 ^ 


X<ong ellsi 
piecep, 
60,000 
150,000 


Camlets, ^ 
pieces. 

332 

2,340 


and the demand for ’woolen goods in Canton has con^ued to increase, so that 
their value for some time past has been abovp a million sterling annually t* 

In proportion to the increase of the exports of merchandize was the decrease 
in the exports of bullion, which in 

1785 was* . ^724,317. 

and in • • 

The Chinese .merchants at Canton recdve the gocJds upon the feith of .the 
myoice and the Company’s mark, without opening the packages .for examm- 
ation ; and there is reason to believe that they are frequently sent unopened as 
for as Pekin, a distance of 1,200 miles,- zfid the property of them passed 
through the hands of various successive purchasers, each of whom, in his turn, 
receives .them without exammation, in a firm reliance on the good feith of the 
Company J. 

The Company’s trade being enlarged m consequence of the commutation act 
and the return of peace §, it became necessary to employ greater sums in 
carrying it on. An.art [26 Geo. Ill, f- 62] was therefor passed on the 5th of 
July 1786, whereby .they were enabled to sell, or mortgage, the whole, or aiiy 
part, of the annpity’ of ^36,226 16 o, remaining after the. sale’ made in 


♦ It must give pleasure to every friend of 
British industry to observe the great increase of 
exportation in this branch of the woolen manu- 
facture. In all the years preceding 1750 there 
were only eighty pieces of camlet exported by 
the Company j and afterwards there were only 
two years in which the export exceeded a 
thousand pieces, and some years in which not a 
single piece was exported, till I7^9> when, the 
• manufacturers having discovered an improved 
.method of finishing their camlets, which the 
Dutch had hitherto exclusively possessed, the 
Company exported 1,069 pieces. In 1801 
their exports of camlets were increased to 
11,760 pieces, for which the manufacturers 
received 145,278 ; and the quantity has since 
ooatinued increasing. 

£ £ 


For the value of woolen goods exported 
to China, see the Appendix, N* VI. 

J The French have sometimes procured, or 
imitated, English packages, and sold their clothl 
at Canton as English s .hut, when the fraud 
was detected, they could sell no more with- 
out submitting every piece to a rigorous exam- 
ination. Some lead, cased over with tin, was 
also sold for tin : but* the detection of that 
fraud was noway detrimental to the sale of the 
tin bearing the mark of the English Company, 
in whose integrity the merchants had an estab- 
lished confidence. 

§ Sec the account of the Company’s trade 
the Appendix 

^ virtue 
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virtue of the act 23 Geo. 11 , c. i, at such price as they could obtain • j and by 
the same act they were also authorized to add 800,0,00 to their capital stock* 
The additional stock is directed to be subscribed for at the rate of one hundred 
and ^xty per cent, or such other rate as the Directors may think proper, srkch> 
^present proprietors as may chuse to subscribe having. a preference of 
subscription, so as not to exceed one half of their present property in the 
stock ; a dividend to be paid on the new stock at the same rate as on the old 
stock, and the new subscribers’^to be incorporated with the Company. The- 
new stoc*k was subscribed at 1 55 per cent, which consequently produced in 
money <3^1,240,0005 and the Company’s capital joint stock was thus‘ raised to 
four millions. * . * , 

M' Hastings, who had been nominated Goverfeor-geheral by* the act, which 
raised the .Government of Bengal to a supremacy pver all thfe British posses- 
isions in India, and had been repeatedly re-appointed to that highest office ‘in 
the Company’s service, arrived in England on the i6th of June 1785, in con- 
sequence of orders of recall. On the 26th of the same month M’’ Burke, 
who in the preceding session of Parliament had brought heavy accusations 
against him before the House of Commons, gave formal notice of his intention 
of bringing forward a prosecution against him for crimes alleged t/y have been 
committed many years before. After long and warm debates in* successive 
sessions, the prosecution was sanctioned by the House ; and on the i’4th of May 
1787 the articles of impeachment were sent to the House of Lords: The vast 
extent of the charges, and the lengthened orations of the accusers, which were 
esteemed the finest productions of eloquence ever delivered before a Court of 
judicature in apy age or country, protracted the trial to "a duration utterly un- 
precedented; and it was not till the 23th of April 1795 (exactly eight years 
after the House of Commons ordered the prosecution) that the Lord Chan- 
cellor delivered the decision of the Peers in the following words : ‘ M" Hastings, 

‘ the House of Lords, after a very minute investigation, have acquitted you 
‘ of all the charges of high crimes and misdemeanours preferred against you 
‘ by the Commons, and every article thereof ; and you and your bail are dis- 
‘ charged upon your paying your fees.’ . ’ 

Such was the event of this most important and most extraordinary trial, 
conducted by some of the most distinguished members of the House of Com- 
mons, in the name of the people of Great Britain, against a man, who had 
presided ovel* the British empire in India near thirteen ^eirs, -with extraordinary 

^ For the preceding sale see above^ p. 176. 
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talents, in a situation rendered peculiarly arduous by the recentness of the Britu 
ish superiority in the country, and with the general approbation of those who 
• had the best opportunity of judging of the rectitude of his administriition. R 
was* surely a dreadful hardship upon a man, who is declared innocent, to be 
kept in the torture of suspense through such a number of years. But it may be 
productive of a good, effect in showing to all Europe and Afia, thzt no person, 
accused of public delinquency, can be skreened by his rank or station; however 
exalted they may be, from the animadversion of British Justice. 

The Company, in consideration of his long, faithful, and important, services, 
discharged the expenses of his defence, amounting to upwards of if 70,000, 
and settled upon him an annual income of jf 5;ooo. . , 

^ The British Government having made warlike preparations hi consequence 
of some commotfons upon {he Continent, proposed, in the beginning of the 
year 1788, to augment the military force in the East Indies by sending out 
four of his Majesty’s regiments, to be transported in the Company’s ships, and 
paid out of their revenue : and it was moreover intended to render this aug* 
mentation of the army in India permanent. The Company, wishing to prevent 
a repetition of a misunderstanding, which had already happened between the 
King’s afmy* and their own, and also unwilling to incur so great an expense, 
represented* to the Ministry, that there was no necessity for sending out any 
additional military force ; and that, by the act 21 Geo. Ill, c. 65, they were 
not liable t6 pay for any troops, unless they were sent at their own request. 
This last objection was immediately repelled by a new act of Parliament 
[^28 Geo, 8]^ whereby the Commissioners for the ‘affairs* of fndia are 
empowered to send out troops* at their own discretion, not exceeding ill number 
8,045 men, who must be carried to India, and paid by the Company, out of 
their territorial revenue. 

In the year 1789 the Company revived the exportation of tin to China, ^ 
which had been hitherto, rather unaccountably, resigned to the Dutch, who 
made a profitable trade of carrying it from a settlement they had on the east 
side of Sumatra. The revival of this trade was very advantageous to the pro- 
prietors of the fin min^s in the west part of England, and made a saving in the 
export of silver. In China the superior quality of the Cornish tin, together 
with the superior demand of the Company for tea, soon gave it a decided 
pi»eference. 

The Company’s* trade? still continuing to increase, and their territorial 
revenues being generally almost exhausted by the very heavy establishment 
they were obliged to support, it was found necessary to make a further augment- 

ation 
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ation of their capital, for which purpose an act of Parliament [39 Ge^. lUj ^1,65} 
was passed, empowering them to add one million tp their capital Joint stock, 
by subscriptions to be confined to the present proprietors, unless the 'sUms * 
subscribed by them should fall short of the proposed additional capital, in which 
case other subscribers might be admitted. The new stock, being subscribed at 
174 per cent, produced in money ,740,000 j and tlje Company's capital 
joint stock was now five millions. 

The Company immediately resolved to mcrease their exports, and from this 
year they have been constantly greater than evei; they were before. They per- 
mitted the commanders and oflSicers of their ships to fill up all spare room in 
the outward-bound ships with goods for their own account without paying any 
freight ; and they also permitted their own servants; and the free merchants 
residing by their permission in India, to load goods,homeward‘at m easy freight 
in ships not entirely filled up by their own goods and the privileged gpod^ of 
their commanders, officers, and seamen. In the following year (1791) the 
privileged tunnage of the Company's commanders and officers was again 
enlarged. 

The Rajah of TraVancore having got himself involved in hostilities with 
Tippoo Saib, the Sultan of Mysore, the Presidency oY Madras ,took up the 
quarrel of their ally, the Rajah : and treaties being, made with the Nizam of 
the Deccan and the Poona Mahrattas for their co-operation, and 'the Bombay 
Presidency being called upon for the assistance of their forces, all those allies, 
under the immediate direction of Earl Cornwallis, the Governor-gentol of 
India, marched in \arious directions against Tippoo, who resisted their attacks 
with great judgement and valour. But, after defending himself almost two 
years, he was compelled to sign a treaty on the 17th day of March 1792, 
whereby he ceded about one half of his dominions, to be divided among the 
. Company *, the Nizam, and the Mahrattas, became 'bound to pay all the ex- 
penses of the war, and delivered two of his sons into the hands of Lord 
Cornwallis as hostages for the faithful performance of his stipulations. By this 
treaty the Company acquired an amiual revenue of .1^*240,000, and received 
.^1,600,000 in money. 

In the year 1792 some of the merchants of Liverpool, disregarding or for- 
getting the disappointment of the proposal made by their predecessors in the 
year 1730 for abolishing the East-India joint-stock' Company, and throwing 

* At the head of the list of districts allotted to the Company is Calicut, at the port of which 
the Erst European vessels that ever sailed to India arrived iu the year 149& 
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the trad6 into the hands of a regulated Company and private trader^' to be 
licenced by them, took the opportunity of the approach of the expiration of 
the Company's charter to endeavour to persuade the merchants of the chief 
ports and manufacturing towns of England and Scotland to concur in an appUc« 
ation to Parliament for throwing the East-India trade entirely open, in such 
manner as to their wi§dom should appear consistent with justice and true policy. 
They did not* neglect to repeat the philippics, which had been so often repeated 
for almost two centuries, against monopoly j they observed that the trade was 
carried on by the Portuguese, and lately by the Americans, without joiivt stocks 
or exclusive charters; they promised the manufacturers a prodigious exportation 
of their fabrics, when their ships should penetrate into every port of the Oriental 
Ocean; and they wer? tonfident, that neither capital, ‘nor entefprise, nor suf- 
ficient jnautical skSll, would, be wanting *for conducting and greatly extending 
the trade. The approach of war, which was expected in consequence of the 
recent revolution in France, probably turned Ae attention of the projectors to 
other objects. 

Tver since the jealous policy of the Government of China restricted the 
resort of • foreigners to the one port of Canton, the European traders and 
navigators, have been exposed to the oppression 'and insults of the officers of 
Governmern, without any. opportunity of obtaining redress, as it was impossible 
to convey afty representation of their grievances to the Emperor *. The Com- 
pany’s* sale ’of tea, an article procured only in China, having become vastly 
more extensive since the commutation act was passed, it was thought necessary 
to send a formal embassy to the Emperor, in order to convince ffiim, that the 
agents of the East-India Company* at Canton enjoyed the countenance’ and pro- 
tection of their Sovereign, though their duty in the service of their employers 
required their absence from their native country f. Lord Macartney, who was 
chosen for this embassy,* was attended by a numerous retinue, and carried a. 


♦ * The Imperial officers, under whose im- 

* mediate inspection they [the foreign merch- 

* ants] were placed, were in little danger of 
f reprehension for any ill tVeatment of their 
t persons, or impositions upon their trade. 

< Their complaints 'were considered as frivolous 

* or ilj-founded j and attributed to a restless and 

* unreasonable disposition. Effectual measures 

* were likewise taken to avoid a repetition of 

* their remonstrances by punishing such of the 

< Natives as were suspected of having assisted 


^ in translating the papers, which contained 
* them, into the language of the country.* 
[Sfaunfon^s Account of an embassy to China, F, i, 

/.15, 

f The Chinese, with all their boasted wisdom 
and policy, look upon commerce as a mean 
employment ; and they more particularly de- 
spise, and even punish with death, those, who 
leave their native country for the sake of gain. 
See above, p, 65 — Purchas*s Piigrimes, L, iiii, 
/. $ 6 i^Stauttton*s Embassy, F* i, p. 299. 
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spleildid present for the Emperor, consisting of astronomical and mathemiitical 
instruments, arid the most elegant and superb productions of art, calculated to 
impress the Chinese with a high idea of the state of the arts and sciences in this • 
country. A ship of sixty-four guns and a tender were furnished by Govern- 
ment ; and the Company added one of the largest of the ships in their service, 
for the accommodation of the Ambassador and his suite. , In August 1793 they 
arrived at the mouth of the River Pei-ho, the nearest port to Pekin, the capital 
of China, and traveled to Zhe-hol, about 150 miles beyond Pekin, where the 
Emperdr then resided. He received the Ambassador very politely, and seemed 
much pleased to see such attention paid to him, and such rare presents sent to 
him, by the Sovereign of a country so far from his own ; and, in return, he 
gave the Ambassador a letter and present for his Britannic Majesty. All that 
the Chinese consider as belonging to an embassy being now accomplished, the 
Ambassador was precluded from entering upon any business whatever by a 
notification* that preparations were made for conveying him and his suite to 
Canton ; and this intimation was made in a manner which showed that com- 
pliance would be unavoidable. The conveyance was, however, sufficiently 
splendid, two great officers of the Court being appointed to accompany them in 
a navigation upon the great canal, which lasted about seventy*days, during 
which Lord Macartney so far gained their friendship, that their letters to the 
Emperor procured some favourable alterations in the conduct of the officers 
of Government at Canton towards the British commerce In that port, and also 
the removal of a Governor, or Viceroy, who had distinguished himself by 
hostility to the gentlemen in the Company’s service. Whatever other objects 
Lord Macartney might have wished to accomplish were completely frustrated 
by the peremptory conduct of the Emperor. In September 1794 he arrived 
in England. 

In June 1793 an act [33 Geo. ///, r. 47] was pass'ed, whereby the manage- 
ment of the dividends upon the debt of ^4,200,000, owing by the Public to 
the Company, was transferred from the Corripany to the Bank, the capital 
being mgrafted in the fund called the Three-per-cent reduced annuities ; and 
this ingraftment iS declared to be a redemption of the. debt, except that what- 
ever part of the capital the Company may retain as their property in theif 
corporate capacity, though under the management of the Bank, must, in the 
event of their privilege being terminated, be repaid to them at par. 

By the same act the Company were authorized to add' another million to 
.their capital by subscriptions, in which the present proprietors are entitled to a 
preference, if they chus'e it, as far as fifty per cent upon their present shares in 

the 
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t^»e capital, and if the subscription is not filled up by them, others may be atlmitted 
to subscribe. The Company are directed by the act to employ a part of the 
money to be received upon the nevir subscriptions in reducing their bonds to 
the’ sum of 500,000. This additional stock was subscribed at aoo per cent^ 
and consequently produced in money £ a, 000, 000 ; and the Company's capital 
joint stock was now brought up to six millions, the present amount of it. 

In a few' days after this act was passed, it was succeeded by another one 
[33 Geo. Ill, c. 52] for renewing the Company’s privilege. Their exclusive 
privilege of trade, and their tkritorial possessions, are continued to them till 
the 1st day of March 1814, on which day thp privilege may be terminated on 
paying whatever sum the Public may then owe to the Company, provided three 
years’ notice shall previously Have been given. — His Majesty may appoint Com- 
mi^ioners for the affairs o‘f India, who are to direct the administration of 
the revenues, and the civil and military government, for which purpose the 
Company’s books and dispatches must be .submitted to their inspktion.— Ihe 
eifpense of this Board and their officers, limited to .^16,000 a-year, is to be 
defrayed by the Company. — The Government of India is vested in a Governor 
and thrqe Counselors .in each of the Presidencies of Bengal, Madras, and 
Bombay, tbe two later Presidencies being subordinate to the former, the Gov. 
ernor of which is Govertior-general of the whole British territories in India.— 
The Governors and .Counselors are to be appointed by the Directors, and no 
person is eligible to ’the Council till he has resided twelve years in India in the 
Company’s service.— The Directors may also appoint persons provisionally to 
succeed to any of the -above offices on the death or removal of the persons 
possessing them ; and, in case of no such provisional appointment being made, 
the office shall devolve upon the person next in rank at the time of the vacancy, 
except the Commander <jf the forces, who shall not succeed to the government, 
unless he be expressly appointed to the provisional succession.— His Majesty, 
by his sign manual, countersigned by the President of the Board of Com- 
missioners, may remove any of the Company’s officers or servants in India.— 
‘ And forasmucli as to pursue schemes of conquest and extension of dominion^ 
in- India are measures repugnant to the wish, the honour, and policy, of this 
’* nation,’ the Governor-general is not authorized to m.ake war without the 
express order of the Court of Directors, or of the Secret Comimttee and the- 
Board of. Commissioners,, unless the Company or their allies are attacked, or 
preparations are made , by an enemy for attacking them.— In order to give 
energy and dispatch to the measures of Government, the Governors are 
empowered to act without the concurrence, or against the opinioni of their> 
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GcnD^cil, but in that case t^kin^ the whple r^sponability vp<9t thenj^ves.-^ 
The Directors must not send out more writers or cadets rbaii are necessary to 
supply the vacancies.— No person can be sent out to India, whose age is under ' 
fifteen, or above twenty-twoj years; but commissioned officers, who Have 
been one year in actual service in his Majesty’s army, the militia; or fencibles, 
not older than twenty-five years, may go out as cadets.— No British subject in 
his Majesty s or the Company*s service^ in India is permitted to receive any 
present whatever, either for himself or in the name of the Company : but 
lawyers, medical men, and chaplains, may lawfully receive their professional 
fees, as formerly* 

In case of tjie Company’s .exclusive privilege being terminated, they may 
still carry on a free trade in their corporate capacity, in common with other 
British subjects. — In case of qny territory being obtained from the Chinese 
Government, and a settlement being established upon it by the Company^, 
all his Maj^ty’s subjects may lawfully export British and Irish manufrctures 
to it in the Company’s ships at a moderate rate of freight, the goods being 
cohsigned to the Company’s supercargoes, or free merchants licenced by the 
Company, who shall pay the proceeds into the Company’s treasury, and 
receive bills payable in Great Britain. — Ships employed in the SoufHern whale 
fishery and in the trade to the north-west coast of America, may .navigate the 
seas within the limits of the Company’s privilege, under certaii; limitations, 
on giving sufficient security that they shall not infringe^ the Company’s com- 
mercial privileges. Any of his Majesty’s subjects, residing in any part of 
his European dominions, may export to Bengal, Malabar, Coromandel, or 
Sumatra, in the Company’s ships, any article of the produce or manufacture 
of the British European dominions, except mi'ifary stores, ammunition, masts, 
spars, cordage, anchors, pitch, tar, and copper : and jn like manner the Com- 
pany’s civil servants in India, and the free merchants living in India under the 
Company’s protection, may ship on their own account and risk in the Com- 
pany’s ships all kinds of India goods, except calicoes, dimities, muslins, and 
other piece goods,. which they must not ship unless particularly, licenced by the 
Company.— If the Company shall not have purchased fifteen hundred tunS 
of British copper before the 31st day of August in each year, the proprietors 
of British copper may export, on their own account and risk, as much as the 
Company’s export shall frill short of the quantity above-mentioned, in the Com- 
pany’s ships, on giving notice to their secretary. — If the Company, and .the 
persons licenced by them, do not import a sufficient quantity of calicoes, 
dimities, musUns, &c. for the consumption of Great Britain, as far as such 
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gbbds (Remitted to be u^ for Jiome consumption) and also of the piee^ 
goods intended for exportation, the Board of Commissioners may authorhce 
individuals to import all, or any of the sorts, of the goods above-mentioned, 
under such regulations as they shall think proper to prescribe, and agreeable 
to the law prohibiting the consumption of certain species of goods in this king- 
dom. — ‘ For insuring* to private merchants and manufacturers the certain and 
‘ ample means of exporting their merchandize to the East Indies, and import- 
‘ ing the returns for the same, and the other goods, wares and merchandize, 
‘ allowed by this act, at reasohable rates of iTeight,^ the Company must every 
year appropriate at ‘least three»thousand tuns of shipping for carrying goods, 
which may be lawfully exported or imported by individuals by, virtue of this 
act, which quantity of shipping may be augmented or diminished, as the Com* 
mis^ioners shall think 'propeV. — ^The owners of, the goods shipped shall pay to 
the Company in time of peace five pounds outward, and fifteen pounds home* 
ward, for every tun occupied by them in the Company’s ships ; and in time of 
war the freight shall be raised, with the approbation of the Commissioners, in 
such proportion as the Company themselves pay for their ‘freight, — The servants 
of the Company, except those engaged in juridical or military duties, and those 
prohibited by their covenarits, may act as agents for the sale of goods lawfully 
shipped by individuals, and for providing the goods allowed to be imported by 
them in return : and .the private merchants licenced by the Company have also 
permission to act as agents, — British subjects in India must not reside in any 
place more than t^n miles distant from one of the principal settlements, unless 
Specially licenced by the Company, or by the Governor of a principal settle, 
ment. — The duty of five per cent, formerly paid to the Company on the goods 
imported in private trade, and the charge of two per cent for landing and 
selling, are both abrogatjed ; and, instead of them, the Company are to charge 
three per cent on the sale amount of all goods brought from India (but not 
from China) as full compensation for the expenses of hoyage, landing, cartage, 
storage, sorting, lotting, and selling, which, with the freight, constitute the 
whole charge, payable to the Company, upon India goods §o imported. The 
goods imported from China in private trade are still liable to the former charges 
of five and two per cent ; and the Company’s engagements with their com- 
manders, officers, and other servants, remain unaffected by this act. — In order 
to encourage individuals to engage iri* the trade of importing raw materials for 
manufactures from India, and to secure to manufacturers the means of furnish- 
ing themselves therewith, the Company are required to make speedy and 
frequent sales of raw stlk^ sugar, cotton, cotton yarn, wool, skins, dye-stuffs, 
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drugs,. JinU otbfer articles 6f raw material, , whether imported in piwaffl- ti-aj dy- flr 
on the Company’s own account, in moderate lots, .agreeable to regulanoiw 
framed by the Directors, and approved by the Commissioners.— All goods * 
imported in private' trade shall be secured in the Company’s warehouses, ‘and. 
sold by public auction, under the order of the Court of Directors, for account 
of the proprietors. . 

The net produce of the territorial revenues shall be applied in ’the following 
order of preference, and to no other purpose.*— First, in supporting a sufficient 
military and marine force in India, maintaining the forts, and supplying military 
and naval stores.’ — Secondly, in paying the interest of the debt owing by the 
• Company in India. — Thirdly, . in defraying the expenses of the civil and com.. 
mercial establishments of the several settlements.^ — Fourthly, a sum, not under 
a crore of current rupees, shall be issued every year to the Commercial Boards, 
to be applied to the purchase of the Company’s investments in India and 
China. — Fifthly, in case of any part, of the India debt being discharged, or trans- 
ferred to Great Britain, the sum allotted for the commercial investments may be 
proportionally enlarged.— Lastly, whatever surplus there may be shall be 
applied to the reduction of the Company’s debt in Jndia, or to such other 
purposes, as the Court of Directors, with the approbation of the Commis- 
sioners, shall direct. — The Governments in India may draw bills upon the 
Company for the purpose of transferring the India debt to Great Britain, to 
the extent of .^500,000 in a year, payable, either to the creditors, or to other 
persons advancing money for the purpose of paying off the India debt. 

The Company’s profits in Europe, after paying interest and charges, shall 
be applied as follows, and in the following order of preference.— First, in 
paying a dividend of ten per cent upon the capital stock to the proprietors, the 
first payment to be made at Midsummer 1793. — Secondly, in setting apart 
^500,000 annually for the payment of bills drawn for the purpose of trans- 
ferring the India debt to Great Britain, till the debt in India shall be reduced to 
j^’,2,ooo,ooo. — ^Thirdly, in paying into the Exchequer a sum not exceeding 
£^00,000 annually, to be applied as Parliament shall direct, .except as in this 
act is otherways specially provided. — Fourthly, till the India debt shall be 
reduced to 000,000, the ultimate surplus may be applied to the further 
reduction of it, or in payment of debts at home, excepting India bonds to the 
amount of £1,^00,000 ^ or it may be invested in gqods to be sent to India or 
China, the proceeds of which shall be applied to the reduction of the debt in 
India. — Lastly, when the India debt shall be reduced to .^2,000,000, and the 
bond debt to af 1,500, 000, one sixth part of the surplus, after the above- 

mentioned 
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irittitioned payments are made, sha)l be applied to augment the dividends on 
the Company's capital stock ; and the other five sixths shall be paid into the 
B^k, in the name of the Commissioners for the reduction of the national debt,, 
the account of which shall be kept under the title of The Guarantee fund of the 
United Company of merchants of England trading to India^ till the sums so paid, 
with the growing interest upon them, shall amount to twelve millions ; after 
which the surplus shall be paid intp the Exchequer, as the property of the 
Public in full right. But, if the India debt shall afterwards rise above. 
4^2, 000,000, or the bond ‘debt rise above 1,500,000, the above-men- 
tioned applications Tor the reduction of them shall again take place, and con- 
tinue so long as those debts exceed the prescribed limits. — Wh§n the Guarantee 
fiind shall have accumulated to 12,000,000, the dividends growing upon it 
shall be applied to make up the 'Company’s diyidend to ten per cent, if at any 
time their funds appropriated to that purpose shall prove insufficient. — In case 
of the Company’s exclusive privilege being terminated, and their funds, after 
discharging every claim upon them, not being sufficient to allow £200 to the 
proprietors for every 100 of their capital stock, the Guarantee fund shall be 
liable to make good ^whatever deficiency there may be ; and whatever surplus 
there shaU be, over making good such deficiency, shall belong to the Public. — 
If the payments to the Exchequer and the Bank shall at any time be found 
prejudicial ,to the affairs of the Company, they may be suspended by order of the 
Lords of the Treasury. —If those payments shall be rendered impracticable by 
the extraordinary expenses incurred by war, or preparations for war,* the arrears 
of them shall not be permitted m retard the accumulation of the Guarantee fund, 
but shall be paid to the Public on the determination of the Company's exclusive 
privilege, if the funds shall be sufficient, after paying off all debts, to allow 
the proprietors .€200 fpr every .^100 of their capital stock ; failing which, the 
claim of the Public upon the Company for arrears shall drop *. — ^This act 
shall not affect the right of the Public, or of the Company, to the territorial 
possessions beyond the term now granted. — After the Company shall have 
paid <^500,000 to the Public in January 1794, their separate fund maybe 
applied in making an addition of one half per cent to the annual dividend of ten 
per cent . — ^For the purpose of protecting the funds of the Company during the 
ferm of theii^xclusive privilege from being burthened with improper charges, 

* The orators, ' who have displayed their against this express and necessary stipulation, 
eloquence in exclaiming against the Company By which it is evident that the participation 
for letting 'the participation run into arrears, ^s cannot be in arroar, because it has not -become 
they chuse to state it, have shut their eyes due. 

they 
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they are restricted from panting any new salary or pension, or any 'augment- 
ation of salary or pension, exceeding £0.00 annually, without the approbation 
of the Commi^ioners,— -The Directors are required to lay a state of their 
accounts of every kind before both Houses of Parliament in April every year.-^ 
There being many unsettled claims between the Public and the Company, all 
sUch, which were prior to the 24th day of December 179^, are cancelled on 
both sides ; and after that period the expenses of his Majesty’s troops are at 
the charge of the Company. 

All his Majesty’s subjects residing in Great Britain, the islands of Guernsey, 
Jersey^ 'Alderney, Sark, Mann, Awicrica,. or the*West Indi&, are strictly pro- 
hibited from trading to, or being in, India, unless licenced by the Company : 
and the ships and cargoes of such illicit traders, and also their persons, shall 
be seized by any of the Company’s Governors Or agfents, and the illicit traders 
shall be sent to England to' answer for their offences. Persons discharged from 
the Company’s service or protection,, and remaining in India after the proper 
time allowed for their departure, are to be treated as illicit traders. — AIJ 
merchandize and bullion shipped for India, except the property of the Com- 
pany and of persons authorized by this act, and all goods taken out , of any 
ship on her homeward-bound passage before her arrival in Englan'c], shall be 
forfeited, together with double the value ; and the commander .or officer, 
knowingly permitting such unlawful loading or unloading, for every such 
offence shall forfeit ^1,000, besides all the wages owing to him, and be 
rendered ihcaprile of serving the Company ever after. — British subjects, as 
above described, trading to India under the ai^thority df any foreign Prince or 
State, shall forfeit £$00 for every such offence. — The Governors, and the 
officers of the revenue and of justice, in India are prohibited from having any 
concern in trade, except on the Company’s account, — The Judges of the 
Supreme Court shall not have any concern whatever in trade. No British 
subject shall be concerned in the inland trade in salt, betel-nut, tobacco,* or 
rice, except on account of the Company, or by their licence. — No person shall 
send East-India goods to Europe by the way of Suez ill Egypt, or by any other 
channel of conveyance than what is directed by this act. — But the servants of 
the Company, who are not prohibited from trading on their own account, and 
the free merchants, may sell goods in India to the subjects of any foragn state, 
and may act as agents for sale and returns to any foreign Company or foreign 
merchants. 

Such were the chief of the multi£»riou$ provisions of the Charter act. 

As 
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Ab sQon as the commencement of the war was known in India, the Fr^ch 
were deprived of thdr settlements at Chandemagore, Pondichery, K^rical, 
Yanam, and Mahi, and their fsictory at Surat^ wh^by their India trade was 
totally annihilated. 

In the year 1794 the Company made an offer to his Majesty of raising and 
clothing three regiments of one thousand men each, for his service during, the 
war. But on his Majesty signifying, that a bounty, for seamen would be more 
acceptable, they showed their ready zeal for his service by an immediate com- 
pliance. 

The Company, observing that the raw silks, imported from the continent of 
Europe and the Levant, were preferred by the manufacturers, on account of 
the superior method of winding, to those imported from Bengal, and desirous 
of promoting the cultivation of silk in their Indian territories, and also of 
affording to the British manufacturer a supply of silk, at least in competition 
with, if not independent of, foreigners, got the Italian method of winding iur 
troduced in India ; and the consequence was, that the demand for Bengal 
silk was very much enlarged, to the great advantage of the Indian cultivator 
and British manufacturer, though for many years to the pecuniary disadvantage 
of the Company, who in the ten years from 1776 to 1785 inclusive lost 
.^884,744 upon their sales of silk, which during that time amounted only to 
-^ 3 > 449 . 75 , 7 - 

If the Company had considered themselves merely as a commercial associ- 
ation, they ought in prudence to have abandoned a branch of. trade so 
iiqurious to their interest. But, as the guardians of the prosperity of millions 
of people in India, and trustees for conducting a great and important branch 
of the commerce of the British empire, they felt it their duty to persevere in 
their system of disregarding present sacrifices of property, when laying the 
foundation of future prosperity. 

It was an unfortunate circumstance for the silk trade, that about the same 
time that the natives of Bengal had increased their plantations of mulberries, 
the food of the silk-worm, and acquired the Italian method, so .as to be able 
to carry on the business of producing silk with spirit and effect, if the demand 
should be encouraging, the vast increase in the cotton manufacture, which 
was produced by the most important abridgement of labour and improvement 
in spinning, effected by, Arkwright^s machinery, almost entirely banished silk 
from the drees of the British ladies, whereby about 1 8,000 people were de- 
prived of their accustomed employment in and near Spitalfields in the year 
1795, and the throw mills in this country were in a great measure rendered 

useless. 
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useless. The Company thereupon, considering that the thrown (or organzine) 
silk, made in this country, was but a very small part of the whole quantity 
used by the manufacturers, resolved, in order, to let them have a supply, inde- 
pendent of foreign or hostile nations, and also for the sake of creating employ- 
ment for the throw mills and for a number of the discarded -work-people, to 
set them to work upon organzining such parcels of their Bengal silk, as should 
be found best adapted for that operation. 

It was not long before the few individuals, concerned in the importation 
of organzine silk, found m.eans to raise a clamaur against, what they called, 
* The attempt of the East-India Company to become manvfafturers in Great 
‘ Britain/ But the principal rnaiiufacturers of silk goods, who were undoubt- 
edly the best judges^ after having made a sufficient trial, addressed a letter to 
the Directors on the 6th of February 1796, requesting them to .persevere in 
throwing their silk, which would lower the price of the raw material, and pro- 
tect them against the alarming fluctuations of price, which are very frequent, 
an^ very distressing, in the silk trade *. The Company, thus supported in 
their opinion of the beneficial effefts, to be derived from their plan of organ- 
zining a part of their silk, sent orders to their agents in Bengal to pay the 
utmost attention to the quality of the raw silk, and also to enlarge the annual 
investments of it. 

The duty of twelve and a half per cent upon the sale price of teas, ao settled 
by Parliament in the year 1784, was increased to twenty per cent in the year 
1795 : and the precedent of increasing it has been repeatedly followed, till the 
duty has npw (1809J risen to ninety-six per cent ; and this augmentation of duty, 
with the advance consequently laid on by the retailers, has doubled the price 
since the year 1794 upon the consumers. 

It may here be observed, once for all, that, notwithstanding the great rise 
la the price, the demand for tea in this country has continued to increase grad- 
ually to about twenty millions of pounds, which may be reckoned the full 
quantity required for the consumption of England, Scotland, and Wales f. 
And thus the Britilh fair trader in tea, the British manul'acturer and miner who 
supply the Company with goods for the augmented danand of the Chinese 


• THq trucly-patriotic Society for the en- 
couragement of arts and sciences, surely im- 
partial judges^ presented a gold medal to M*” 
Wissett, the Company's principal clerk of the 
warehouses, as a mark of their approbation of 
his laudable exertions in promoting the ac- 


complishment of that important augmentation 
of the prosperity of India and Great Britain. 

f Ireland, Mann, and the islands in the 
English Channel, are classed with foreign 
countries in the books of the custom-hotise 

> market. 
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maiket, and the commercial and maritime interests of the British empire in 
general, still continue to enjoy the important benefits wrought in their favour 
by the commutation act, even after it has been virtually repealed by the succes- 
sive augmentations of the duty The increase of demand, though directly 
contrary to the usual maxim, that the increase of price makes a diminution of 
consumption, is, ho'^rever, easily accounted for. Those, who had not been 
accustomed to drink tea before the commutation act, were now habituated to 
it ; the duty was gradually augmented, and the articles, which might be used 
instead of it, were raised nearly in the same proportion, and were not to be 
obtained in sufficient quantitietv at any^ price ; therefor all claves of the people 
found themselves obliged to continue the use o£ tea, and it is pow universally 
used in every village, and in every cottage, in every part of the kingdom. 

Jn March rygy an act [3^ Ge(^. ///, r. 31] wa^ passed, the preamble of which 
sets forth, that the East-India Company * require a permanent advance of a 
‘ considerable sum of money beyond what the said Company cari raise under 
‘ the powers now vested in them by law, and it is expedient that such money 
* should be raised by an increase of their capital stock and therefor they kre 
authorized to add two millions to it by subscriptions, to be filled up by the pre- 
sent proprietors, if they chuse it, and, failing them, by others, as in the acts 
for the preceding augmentations. 

The Company do .not appear to have felt that need for a supply of money, 
which the framers of the act supposed :• Their affairs have never since been so 
unprosperous, nor havenhey been so destitute of other resources, as to make 
them think it expedient tb have r^ourse to a method of raising money, which 
would entail upon them the burthen of an additional dividend, equal to one 
third of the present income of all the proprietors, without producing a propor- 
tionate additional revenue. 


♦ Perhaps some sneering critic will here ex- 
claim, Is the national prosperity to depend 
upon a fair or unfair trade in tea, a luxury un- 
known to our ancestors, and which we can 
Very well do without ? But a well-informed pol- 
itical economist knows, that the commercial 
prosperity of the nation (and commerce is the 
main spring of the prosperity of this nation) 
depends upon the confumption 6f goods raised, 
'luanufoctufed, or imported, by fair and. lawful 
industry; that the rast ocean of British 
commerce is kept full, not so much by the 
demand of foreign nations, as by the innumer- 


able small streamlets imperceptibly flowing 
from the consumption of the people at home ; 
and that every poor woman, who buys a quarter 
of an ounce of tea and a quarter of a pound 
of sugar, fairly imported, contributes) her mite 
to the commercial prosperity of Great Britain 
and the West Indies, and to the revenue and 
power of the British empire ; but if she buye 
smuggled tea, she contributes to the support 
of foreigners and smugglers, and undenniaes 
the commerce, the .reveAuet^aAd the jpoveer, of 
Great Britain. 
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For some years bypast the vessels belonging to the United States of America 
had been indulged with a friendly reception in the Company’s ports in India ; 
and in Canton they had enjoyed the advantage of having their business trans- 
acted under the influence of European agency. In the year 1794 the admis- 
sion of their vessels into the ports of the Britilh territories in India was formally 
confirmed to them in a commercial treaty, whereby the subjects of the United 
States were allowed to trade in all articlqs not expressly prohibited, on paying 
only the^ same duties which are paid by British vessels, and paying such port 
charges as are paid In the ports of the United States by British vessels. It 
was .expressly stipulated that they should not inter fere*^ in the coasting or 
carrying trade jn India,— that their vessels should proceed from India to their 
own ports in the territory of the United States, and deliver their cargoes of 
Indian merchandize there, and jn no other pare of the world, — and that in time 
of war they should not export from India any military or naval stores, or rice. 
All these important concessions, which were to be in force for twelve years 
after the ratification of the treaty, were ratified on the 4th of July 1797 '■’7 
act [37 Geo* ///, c. 97 ^ of the British Parliament, notwithstanding the infrac- 
tion of the Navigation act, contained in the pri^dleges granted to the 
Americans. 

It being thought reasonable to extend the same indulgence to the subjects 
of other friendly powers, another act [r. 117] was passed in a few days after, 
permitting them to import into, and export from, the ^British possessions in 
India all kinds of goods, not prohibited by the Directors of the Company, nor 
by law Of existing treaties ; and the Directors are required to draw up a set 
of regulations for conducting the trade. 

Ever since the admission to the ports of Eritish India has been conceded to 
the Americans, they have been almost the only commercial nation in the world 
exempted from the calamity of war : and they have not neglected to reap the 
golden harvest resigned to them by the contending Powers of the continent of 
Europe. In virtue of their neutrality they conduct their business with a degree 
of dispatch, safety, and lightness of expense, in which no other nation can 
rival them in the present state of the world ; and they have thereby been en^ 
abled to carry on a very extensive trade between India and their own country^ 
and also, though contrary to the terms of the treaty, with most of the nations 
of Europe. 

The great extension of the legitimate trade in tea, In consequence of the re- 
duction of the duty, and the consequent extension of the sale of British goods 
in China, having evidently demonstrated the beneficial effect of moderate du- 
ties, 
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ties, the Directors, on the 3d of May 1797, presented to the Lords of the 
Treasury a proposal for lowering the duties upon all the goods imported by 
them, in order to prevent the British trade from suffering by the preference, 
which the very light duties laid upon similar goods in foreign ports must in- 
fallibly give to *the trade of the foreign Companies, and thereby to make 
London the market* of the world for Indian merchandize. In order to attain 
these important advantages, and to exempt the buyers at their sales from the 
heavy burthen of advancing large sums in duties, of which only a \ery small 
part comes into the Treasury,’ they proposed, that Instead of the heavy duties 
now paid upon im'portation, which are nearly all drawn back upon export- 
ation *, but with the hardship upon the merchants of locking wp a great part 
of their capital \yithout any benefit to* the State, and putting them to great 
trouble and expense in obtaining the drawback, there should be paid upon all 
goods from India and China, except tea, a positive duty of two per cent upon 
the sale price, of which no part should bo drawn back upon exportation, and 
that the goods should be allowed to remain in the warehouse a reasonable time 
without paying any further duty, unless taken 6ut for home consumption* 
By such a plan, which would allow the merchants to trade to the full extent 
of their capital, they expected that the sales of India goods to foreigners, as 
well for account of the private merchants, licenced to import by the act of 
1793, as fgr their own account, would be greatly augmented, and that, by 
the great resort of foreign merchants, thereby attracted to London, a large 
addition would also be made to the sales of Britifli manufaftures of every kind, 
and the pernicious practice pf smuggling drawback goods into the country 
would be entirely abolished. 

Thirty *onc mercantile houses, accustomed to buy at the Company’s sales, pre- 
sented a memorial to thp Lords of the Treasury, expressing their entire approb- 
ation of the measure proposed by the Directors. Another memorial was pre- 
sented by the merchants acting as agents for persons residing in India, to the 
number of twenty-two houses t, praying that raw materials might be wholely 
exempted from duty, and, in all other respects, greatly approving of the 
* measure, which, they were confident, would bring to London three fourths of 
' the India trade, which goes to Europe and America. 

Notwithstanding these representations it was not thought expedient to depart 
so far as was proposed from the mode, which had hitherto been followed for 

* The Company added to their memorial an age of the three preceding yearsj amounted only 

estimate of the nef duty retained on the goods to *^86,360. 

exported, excepting tea, which, on the aver^ * 1 * Some of the houses signed both memorials 
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secujfing the duty, which should remain to the revenue, by making the buyers 
pay down a large duty in the first instance. ' By the' act 39 Geo.III, c. 59, 
passed on the 13th of June 1799, India goods, intended for exportation, may 
be warehoused on paying duties, which vary from a to yf per cent on the <fif» 
ferent species, calculated upon the sale prices, together with the convoy duties, 
and may be taken out for exportation, without any Other 'trouble than giving, 
security against relanding them. Upon .the goods intended for home con-* 
sumption .the act imposed a new set of duties, considerably heavier than those 
established by the Consolidation act in the year 1787, with an allowance of 
drawback upon some of the articles in casf of exportation. 

Tippoo, Ihe tSultan of Mysore, who, as I have, already observed, inherited 
his fiither’s implacable resentment against the Company, hoping that the war 
between Grrat Britain and France would afford' him 'a favourable opportunity of 
being revenged for his former losses and disasters, entered into engagements 
with Zemaun Shah, King of Cabul, in the beginning of the year 1796, and 
in 1797 he sent Ambassadors to the Governor of the Ifle of France. His ob- 
ject in both negotiations was to obtain a powerful co-operation from different 
quarters, in a war to be undertaken for the purpose of exterminating the Eng- 
lish Company, and dividing their possessions between himself and. his allies ; 
or, in case of peace taking place in Europe, to get the French Government to 
insist for the restitution of the territory and treasure he was deprived of in the 
preceding war by the Company and their allies. His Ambassadors obtained 3 
very smalf military force from the Isle of France : but the reception of French 
officers and soldiers by Tippoo was deemed eqpiv^lent tea declaration of war, 
especially when with that conduct was combmed the anxious attention he had 
bestowed upon the augmentation and improvement of his military force ever 
^ce the termination of the preceding war. 

Lord Mornington, the Governor-general, as soon as he was apprised of 
Tifipob’s proceedings, strengthened the alliances with the bTizam of the Deccan 
and the Mahrattas, and ordered the Coromandel and Bombay armies to as- 
semble in force. After some correspondence with Tippoo, who endeavoured 
to gain time, hostilities were commenced : Tippoo’s armies were repeatedly de- ' 
feated j and at last Seringapatam, his capital, was taken, on the 4th of May 
* 799 * by an assault, in which the Sultan was slain. Elis -dominions were 
divided among the Company, the Nizam, the Mahrattas, and an infant rqire. 
sentative of the old Rajahs of Mysore, to whom the original territory of his 
ancestors was allotted. A liberal provision was also made for the children, re- 
lations, and dependents, of the fellen Prince. 


It 
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It was hoped that the downfall of this formidable and inveterate enemy 
would insure the safety and prosperity of the Company's possesions in the 
south part of India. But, as they are thereby brought in contact with the 
M^hrattas, a nation, whose valour, or rather ferocity, forms a striking con* 
trast to the mild and submissive temper of the other Hindoos, whose chief 
employment is warfare, whose warfare is plunder and desolation, and whom the 
Great Moguls, when in the zenith of their power, were never able to subdue, 
the advantage obtained by the change of neighbours may perhaps be doubtful. 

In the mean time the French Government, who were as desirous as Tippoo 
could be of destroying the British commerce and prosperity in India, which 
they conceived to be the chief source of the revenue, and support of^ the pdwer, 
of the British empire, sent a strong army under the command of General 
Bonaparte, to conquer Egypt, .where it was proposed to establish a colony, 
sufficient to keep the country in subjedtion to France. It was belietred by some, 
that their intention was, after E^pt should be reduced, to detach a sufficient 
force from it by the Red Sea to assist Tippoo in making an entire conquest of 
all the British possessions in India, and then to restore ^the East-India trade to 
its antierit channel of conveyance by the Red Sea, and again make Alexandria 
the commercial capital of ^the world. But, from the obvious impropriety and 
heavy expense of substituting two navigations by sea, a long portage over an 
inhospitable desert of sand, and an inland navigation, with the charges atid 
damages of repeatedly shifting the goods, to the simple operation of one voyage 
round the Cape of Goqd Hope, we may venture to say, that this part of the 
scheme was never seriously expected, or even proposed, to be executed 

On the I St of July 1798 the *French landed at Alexandria, took possession 
of that city, proceeded up the country, defeated the Beys of the Mameluks in 
several battles, and established themselves in Cairo : and thus, in the short 
space of twenty-six days, the subjugation of Egypt appeared to be completed*. 
But on the ist day of August the French ships of war, which had convoyed 
the army to Egypt, and were then lying in supposed security near Alexandria, 
were attacked by Admiral Nelson, who destroyed or took almost every one of 
them. This important victory was followed by the defeat of the French army 

♦ The rulers of France surely could not be Portuguese, as soon as they found the way to 
ignorant that the Venetians, who carried on India by the Cape of Good Hope. To main* 
the East India trade, through Egypt with tain such a trade in defiance of the naval power 
nearly as much advantage as the French of Great Britain, they must possess a naval 
merchants cdllld have, were immediately sup- superiority, 
planted by the uncommercial and superstitioui 
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by the gallant General Abercromby, who fell on the field of victory : and the in- 
vasion of India from Egypt was no longer apprehended^ The victorious British 
Admiral was created a Peer, and pensions were assigned to him by the Parlia- 
ments of Great Britain and Ireland. The EastJndia Company also bestov»^d 
a splendid gift on the hero, whose decisive victory had relieved them from all 
apprehension for the safety of their territories. 

The Parliament had thought it necessary in the year 1793 to oblige the Com- 
pany to export a large quantity of copper every year. But the prodigious demand 
for it for the use of the navy during six years of war had now made such a 
waste of it, that it was difficult to find the quantity necessary for the navy and 
othei* usual purposes; and therefor, in the beginning of the.year 1799 the Parlia- 
ment directed that the East-India Company should 'desist'from exporting copper. 

The expenses of the government of BencooJen having ^increased very much, 
and the settlement having become of very little importance as a commercial 
establishment; since pepper, the only produce of the adjacent country, could 
be more advantageously supplied from Prince of Wales’s Island * and Malabar, 
it was thought improper to keep up the establishment as a regular govern- 
ment ; and therefor, in August 1801, the Directors ordered that it should be 
reduced to a residency, under the management of a ^resident and four assist- 
ants, subject to the immediate direction of the government of Bengal. The 
gentlemen whom the new arrangement rendered supernumeraries, were trans- 
ferred to Madras : and this arrangement was authorized and confirmed by an 
act of Pailiament, 42 Geo. Ill, c. 29. 

Before the Company became possessed of territory in IndiaJ the people re- 
siding there in their service were few, their sole employment being the ad- 
ministration of the Company’s commercial affairs ; and the few moderate for- 
tunes, acquired by the industry of many years, were remitted home in bills 
diawn upon the Company. Immediately after the acquisition of the territorial 
revenue, many new departments of office became necessary, and the number 
of the Company’s servants was consequently very much augmented. At that 
time many of them became suddenly possessed of prodigious wealth ; and, the 
Company’s bills noi being sufficient for the remittance ©f the whole of it, a 
great deal of it was brought to Europe by foreign vessels. Hence originated 
a clandestine connection with the foreign Companies, which has been kept up 
ever since, the British residents in the Company’s service, or persons carrying 
on business under their licence and protection, being, it is believed, very often 

• 

• The settlement of this island will be more particularly noticed afterwards. 
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the freighters of the foreign ships in» India though the cause, which produced 
the connection, has long ago ceased. Thus was the property, acquired in the 
Company’s service, or under their indulgence, and by means of their establish- 
ments, converted into an engine for the destruction of their own trade. 

It was the professed intention of the act of 1793 to remedy this abuse by 
opening a legitimafe channel of conveyance for the property acquired by 
British subjects in India, so that the whole of the trade, truely founded upon 
British capital, might be brought to London, and also to open to tjie manu- 
facturers of Great Britain an 'extended vent for their goods in India, where, it 
was alleged, much* larger quantities, of theryi might be consumed than are 
carried out by the Copipany. These purposes, it was conceived, might be 
accomplished by, allowing individuals in India to send Indian commodities to 
L9ndon, and British manufactuj'ers to send their fabrics to India, in the Com^ 
pany’s ships, by which the manufacturers might also Import the produce and 
manufactures of India in return. As a nece^ary part of this plan, it was en- 
acted, that the Company’s civil servants in India, and also the free merchants 
there, should be authorized to act as agents in this branch of trade. Tlius 
was the .Company’s monopoly laid open by law, to a certain extent, in favour 
of the British residents in India, and the British manufacturers at home. 

The manufacturers scarcely ever sought to avail themselves of their newly- 
acquired privilege pf* becoming East-India merchants. But the merchants 
Residing in India, as soon as they understood that a legalized extension of their 
trade was in the contemplation of the Legislature, and without waiting to know 
the regulations of it; built 2^ considerable number of ships, which 'they pro- 
posed to employ in the trade between India and England, though Lord Corn- 
wallis, then Governor-general, and Sir John Shore, his successor, both in- 
formed them, that thei;e could not be employment for their ships in the way 
they expected. In the year 1795, when seven of the largest of the Company’s 
ships were taken into his Majesty’s service, and the Company at the same time 
ordered large quantities of rice to be brought from India in order to afford 
relief to this country, then distressed by a scarcity of coi;n, twenty-seven of 
* tho^e India-built ships were taken into the Company’s service, at the rate of 
’ ^16 per tun for rice and heavy goods, and ^^"20 for fine goods. All of these 
ships carried goods to London for account of the private merchants settled in 
India, and also carried tBritish goods- to India for them. The owners of the 

* That the e;d8tence of this kind of carrying trade was well known in France, will appear in 
the History of the Commerce of the French with India. 
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India-built ships now thought that they hyxl reason to believe them regularly 
established in the trade. But, as the emergency which called them into ena- 
ployment, no longer existed, it was impossible to allow them to supersede the 
ships, built and equipped in a superior manner expressly for the service of the 
Company, which they were under engagements to employ ' for a stipulated 
number of voyages. 

The merchants, disappointed of getting their ships into the trade, made 
grievous pomplaints of the heavy freight and many hardships put upon them 
by the Company’s regulations, such as — Not knowing the name of the vessel^ 
by which their goods should be .conveyed, m such time as might allow them 
to order insurance to be made in London ; for, though there are seven in- 
eurance oflkes in Calcutta, and five in ‘Bombay, where insurarj-ce can be made 
on any particular ship previous to her sailing,' whereby the difference of pre- 
waium between the risk on one particular ship, and on ship or ships generally, 
-might be saved, they prefer making their insurances in London, partly because 
they can be effected at a lower rate than in India and partly, and apparently 
chiefly, that, in case of loss, the policy of insurance may be a fund to meet 
the bills, which they draw upon their agents in Londem as soon as th^ir goods 
are sent into the Company’s warehouses in order to be shipped ; and in time of 
•peace, when there is a regular over-land conveyance of letters between India 
and London, even that may generally be effected, — Anotl^er grievajnee* the 
high rate of the freight, which low-priced goods, such zs sugar and cotton^ 
could not" afford ; but this is an evil inseparable from ' a state of warfare, and 
must be borne by them as well as by all oth^r British subjects, till the bless- 
ing of peace shall be restored to the world : and, if ships provided by the 
Company sail at higher freights than others of inferior appointment, the diflPer- 
^ce is made up, and upon fine goods much more than. made up, by the greater 
safety of the property, on account of which the insurance is obtained at a 
lower rate t-— ^Another complaint is, that they are required to specify the 
^antity of freight they will need at an appointed time of the year, when it 
is sometimes uncertain what may be the bulk of the goods they will have to 
^hip : but, without such a ^ecificaltion, it must evidently be impossible for the 
Company’s servants, either in London or in India, to know what quantity of 


• The merchants of Calcutta, in their memor- 
ial to the Goremor-general, dated 20th No- 
vember 1807, stated the rates of insurance on 
vessels bound for London to be from 10 to 16 
per cent. 


t For the rates of insurance in London 00 
ships of various descriptions from Bengal set 
the Appendix, VIII. 
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shipping they should allot for the trade of the private merchants, which is 
very far from being uniform or regular. 

The private merchants did not allege that any of the grievances they com- 
plained of were infractions of the act of 1793 *, nor could it be denied, that 
many deviations from the provisions of that act had been made in their favour ♦ 
But they now changed their ground, and advanced new claims, which had not 
been thought of, or at least not brought forward, when that act was under the 
consideration of Earliament. They asserted that India produces a much 
greater abundance of commercial commodities than the Company are willing, 
or able, to import 5 'and they desired to have a free perinissibn to engage in 
that part of the trade, which is abandoned by the Company, in order' to 
prevefit it from going iiito the hands of foreigners, at the same time professing 
their willingness fo conduct their .business in due subordination to the authority, 
regulations, and controuling jurisdictioti, of the Company. They klso desired 
leave to employ their own India-built ships, and to have them as much under 
their own management, with respect to loadirlg and the time of sailing, as the 
ships in other trades are under the management of their owners, that they 
might enjoy the profits to be made by the freight, the consequence of which 
would be* that they would frequently ship improper goods (for example, sugar, 
a glut of ‘which would rujn the West-India planters) for the purpose 
of filling, up the ships,. to the prejudice of the commercial, financial, and pol- 
itical, intereks of this* country. The policy of employing a large British capital 
for the, purpose of ex’teqding the trade of India with the port of London, or, 
in the phrase theb introduced, to bring home the surplus produce * . of India, 
was also avowedly insisted lipoil *, and the measure was earnestly and power- 
fully recommended. 

In these claims for privileges, which had never been in the contemplation of 
the Legislature when framing the Charter act, the Company thought they 
could see nothing short of a demand for the establishment of a general trade 
in the hands of a community, who would constitute a kind of regulated Com- 
pany, having the benefit of the commercial establishments, created by the ex- 


• ♦ By the words surplus produce, ought to be 

understood produce remaining after tlie de- 
mands for the consumption of the producing 
country, and for exportation, are satisfied. But 
every one, acquainted with Indian affairs, 
knows that ther« exists no such surplus in India, 
and that whatever agricultural or manufactural 


commodities are produced beyond the home 
demand, with the exception of rice in seasons 
of extraordinary plenty, are pushed forward 
by means of capital invested in the hands of the 
cultivator or manufacturer at the time of giv- 
ing the order. 
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perience, the labour, and the expenditure, of two centuries, and enjoying 
every other advantage belonging to the exclusive privilege, without subjecting 
themselves to' the expense of establishments, or to any of the obligations for • 
the benefit of the British manufacturers and the revenue of the State, which 
are incumbent upon the Company. They also observed that the members of 
this new Company, as they may very properly be called, are no less desirous 
that the Company’s privilege may operate in full force, to the exclusion of all 
others, than that it may be laid open to their own encroachments. 

When Lord Mornington arrived in Bengal, .as Governor-general, in May 
1798, the merchants of Calcutta so far prevailed with him, that he licenced 
somte of thrir ships to sail for London in October following, and also in the 
year 1800, Cfn the 30th of September 1800 ♦ he addressed a letter ro the 
Court of Directors, which by over-land conveyance reached ‘ th^m on the 2d 
of March fSoi, wherein he strongly recommends the admission of India-bliilc - 
shipping into the trade, which,, he thinks, by the cheapness of their freight, 
•will enable the British traders to* take a great part of the trade of conveying 
India goods to Europe out of the hands of foreigners, who, he believes, h?ive 
obtained an undue share of it : and he also recommends the transmission of 
capital from Great Britain in order to make up sufficient funds foe conveying 
the whole exportable commodities of India to the port of London. 

M’ Dundas, the I^resident of the Board of Controul, also addressed a letter 
to the Chairman of the Court of Directors, on the 21st ‘of March 1801, en- 
tirely approving of the opinion of the Governor-general with respect to the 
employment of. India-built shipping, but by no means appjovifig of the proposal 
of transmitting British cz^ital to India t. * -J 

The agents in London, finding their cause supported by such respectable 
authority, became very importunate for an immediate express permission to 
employ India-built ships, without limitation, in the tride : and several appeals 
were made to the Public from the press, the principal one of which, written 
with great ability by a proprietor of India stock, was published so early as the 
beginning of July following. 

There were several proprietors of East-India stock, who favoured the claims, 
of the private merchants; or, to speak more correctly, several private merchants, 
had become proprietors of India stock. Their claims were, on the other hand, 
strenuously resisted by the Court of Directors, and also repeatedly in General 

* He was then Mai^uis Wellesley by a new official authority in this matter. See conclua- 
creation. ion of his letter of 21 March 1801. 

f M’^ Dundas entirely disclaims having any 
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Courts, by great majorities of the proprietors, who thought that the privileges^ 
demanded by the merchants now residing in India, might with as good right be 
claimed by every merchant and ship-owner in the ‘British dominions, whereby 
the trade of India would-be completely laid open, colonial settlement would be 
introduced, and \^ould soon be c'arried to such an extent, that the natives o^ 
India would be oppressed, and ruined, or extirpated : the new East-India 
merchants, by making large purchase^ of the Company's stock, which is at- 
tainable by all purchasers, might in time command a majority of the proprietors, 
and make the Company’s privilege and possessions subservient to the views of 
their own party ; foi* in all niiatiers wherein their interest and tfie interest of the 
Company (or rather the original part of the Company) might . come to be in 
opposition, they would certainly act with the unity and spirit of a party. With 
respect to the low freight of the India-built ships, the great plea for their admis- 
sion into the trade, it was found that the owners of those ships, when they 
were left to make their own terms with the other merchants, charged their 
freights as high as those of the ships provided by the Company, whereby the^ 
conveyance of the goods, and more especially fine goods, is much more ex- 
pensive in Indian ships,, the insurance upon them being much higher than upon 
any description of ships eigaployed by the Company. Indeed, it must be im- 
possible to navigate ships, whose voyages cominence in India, as cheap as those 
which sail from this country, because they must be chiefly manned by Mo- 
hamedan natives of India, called Lascars, who, from their feeble habit of 
body, and being accustomed only to short voyages during tlje fin^-weather 
season upon the tranquill seas of India, are unable to bear the cold, and 
utterly incapable of the vigorous exertion and rapid movements, necessary in 
the boisterous seas of Europe, and not to be depended upon for defending a 
ship against an enemy ♦, to say nothing of their ignorance of the language in 
which the officers give their orders, on the instant execution of which the 
preservation of life and property frequently depends, nor of the frequent con- 
flagrations of ships manned by Lascars. Thence it follows that, as they are 


* It is proper, however, to observe, that the 
Eliza Ann, an India-built Ship, manned by 
Lascars, beat off the Confiance, a French priv- 
ateer, which afterwards took the Kent, one of 
the Company’s ships. See HetichmaiCs Observe 
ationif Appendix t L second edition. But it 
must be remembered, that the Kent was then 
so deep in the water, in consequence of having 


taken onboard the people and a part of the 
cargo of the Queen, one of the Company’s 
ships, which was burnt at Saint Salvador, that 
her lower gun ports could not be opened ; and 
that the small arms, which ought to have 
guarded her against boarding (the mode of at- 
tack by which she watf overpowered) were 
found to be of a very bad quality. 
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very expensive, eighty or ninety of them being scarcely equal to fifty British 
seamen, many of them, notwithstanding the obligation, under a penalty, of 
carrying them back to India, are turned off in London, where they beg and 
perish *, in order to put as many British seamen as possible in their place*for 
the return passage to India ; and there, as the ships are not* regular in their 
voyages like those of the Company, the British seamen rf^ust often be turned 
loose, and may be obliged to go into foreign service, or driven to expedients 
for a livelihood, which must bring disgrace upon the British name and char- 
acter. The inevitable consequence of all these evils must be, that a most im- 
portant branch of the commerce pf Great Britain* will be thrown into confusion, 
and finally lost .to the British empire. 

The Company had already extended* the quantity of shipping for the private 
trade very much beyond what was required by the Charter act j and, in order 
to remedy as far as possible the grievance of the private merchants, arising 
from the ships being sometimes diverted from their proper commercial destin- 
ation fo warlike or political purposes, an inconvenience frequently inevitable in 
time of war, they engaged a sufficient number of ships in the year 1 801, on 
the terms of being employed for eight voyages certain, and never being detained 
waiting for their cargoes beyond a limited time, in consideration of ‘yhich con- 
ditions they obtained the freight upon lower terms tfian it could otherways be 
afforded. These ships they appropriated exclusively to the trade of the private 
merchants ; and the freights of goods shipped by them were as low as those 
charged By such of the private merchants of India as were ship-owners to the 
others who procured freight from them, with the further advantage of their 
being more defensible than the India-built ships, and consequently insurable 
upon lower terms. , 

They also offered to convey British manufactures to any amount upon private 
account to India, and to bring home the returns in raw materials, or any other 
produce or manufactures, except piece goods and saltpetre, which cannot be 


^ The appearance of these miserable creatures 
in the streets of London frequently excites the 
indignation of passengers against the Company, 
who, they suppose, bring them to this country, 
and leave them destitute. The truth is, that 
the. Company support as many of them as they 
can collect, whetlier brought over by the priv- 
ate ships or their own. But many of them are 
so much vitiated by intercourse with worthless 
women, as to prefer a state of beggary to the 


support which the Company have provided for 
them, together with the means of return- 
ing to their own country. For the state' of 
the Lascars in the private ships, and in the 
Company’s stiips, see the letters of M* 
Docker, surgeon in Saint Mary-Axe, 24th 
March 1802, in the Appendix to the 
Report of the SekS Committee of DireQort in 
March 1802 ; or in the jiMotic Annual Register 
for 1802, p. 92 of State Papers. 
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shipped without a special licence *, .and they moreover offered to fill up the 
ships on their own account with heavy goo^ to serve as ballast along with the 
fine goods of the private merchants. 

As a further indulgence to the private trade, the Company gave notice in 
June 1803, that they did not propose to adhere rigidly to the letter of the 
Charter act by confihing the exports to merchandize of the produce or manu- 
facture of Great Britain, but would allow individuals to ship foreign goods in 
such moderate quantities as should not very materially interfere with their own 
exports*. 

In August 1803 the Company, in a General Court, came to a resoludon to 
presept the use of ten thousand tuns of shilling to Government for the public 
service : and tha vessels were accordingly employed during six months, at the 
Company’s expense, In guarding the coasts against an invasion threatened by 
the French, and in other services. 

I have already had occasion to notice th’e brilliant success of the renowned, 
naval hero. Nelson, which put an end to the apprehensions which some people 
entertained for the safety of British India, in case the French had established 
themselves permanently in Egypt. I have now to relate an equally brilliant 
achievement of the naval fieroes in the service of the Company, whose property 
to a gre^t amount was in their charge. On the 14th of February 1804 u 
fleet of sixteen of the Company’s ships, deeply loaded, being upon their home- 
vrard passage from China, and having ten country ships under thdr convoy, 
fell in with the French Admiral Linois, having under his command a ship of 
eighty guns, two large frigates) a corvette of thirty guns, and a brig of 
eighteen guns. Captain Dance, who, as the senior commander, acted as Com- 
modore of the fleet, .pade such preparation to receive this formidable squad- 
ron of ships of war, that the French Admiral hesitated to engage them, and. 
actually kept at a distance till next morning, when, on his approaching the 
fleet, three of the Company’s ships commenced an attack upon him, in which 
he was so severely handled that he thought proper to run from them ; where- 
upon our ships ftiade a.general chase, which they kept up as long as was con- 
sistent with the safety of their valuable cargoes, the safe conveyance of which 
was their first duty. 


• This account of Vhe claims and com- of the Committee of Direaors of the Com- 
plaints of the private merchants is taken pany. 
from their own publications and the Reports 
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His Majesty conferred the honour of^ knighthood upon Captain Danco* 
The Company settled a handsome allowance on him foJ* life ; and they made a 
liberal donation to every officer and man of the fleet, who so nobly exerted • 
themselvesin saving the property of their employers, and gaining this gloribus 
defaisive victory. 

In the year 1785 Sir John Macpherson, who, as the senior member of 
Council, had become Governor-general of India on the departure *of M' Hast- 
ings, earnestly recommended to the Company to form a settlement on Pulo 
Penang, 'an island adjacent’ to the territories of the King of Queda, which is a 
country situated On the west coast of the great peninsula of Malacca. It was 
considered as likely to be a port of great importance in a political as well as a 
commercial view, as its harbour would be a most convenient port for the re- 
ception of his Majesty ^s and the Company's ships,' and Tor the protection of 
the Company’s trade, being happily exempted from storms, accessible in all 
seasons, and* capable of containing a very great number of the largest ships. 
The island, from its situation, is' also well adapted for a general emporium, 
such as Malacca was in the infancy of the Portuguese dominion in Asia, which 
may command the trade and navigation of that part of the world. 

In the year 1786 the property of the island was Required from ‘the King of 
Queda, in consideration of an annual payment of ten thousand dollars ; and 
it was called Prince of Wales’s Island. The ground, which was covered with 
trees, was cleared. A town, called George-town, was built on the north-east 
part of the island ; and the population and trade increased. 

In the year 1804 inhabitants, consisting of Britisli, Dutch, Portuguese, 
Armenians, Arabians, Persees, Chulias from* Coromandel, Malays, Buggusses 
from Borneo, Birmahs, Javanese, and others, were estimated about twenty 
thousand. The chief articles of produce were pepper "of the best quality, 
betel-nut, and coffee. There was a very considerable trade in European and 
Indian goods, iinported from the Company’s various settlements, and also from 
every coast of the Indian Ocean, by natives of various countries and islands, 
who came in their own vessels to Gwrgetown, where they exchanged their 
native commodities* for the produftions and manufaftures of all parts of the- 
world. 

The settlement having thus increased in importance, and promising a pro- 
gressive increase of prosperity, the Company determined in the year 1805 
constitute it a regular government, subordinate only to the government-general 
of India, as Madras and Bombay are. 


The 
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The connection of the Jlladras government with the Nsibob of the Carnatic^ 
which began in the year 1751, was kept up with him and his successors, by 
• the Company’s forces protecting them against their enemies, and particularly 
against the reiter jted attempts of Hyder Ally and his son Tippoo to wrest their 
dominions from them. As a fbted compensation for the expense incurred by 
the Company on his. account, the Nabob Wallajah, in the year 1787, bound 
himself and his successors to pay fifteen lacks of star pagodas (8/ sterling each) 
annually into their treasury at Madras. But, as many individuals also had 
claims upon the Nabob for money lent to him, or for other considerations, and 
he found himself unable to discharge all the demands upon him,* Earl Corn^yallis, 
Governor-general of India, in July 1792 entered into a new treaty with him, 
by which the Company became bound to keep up constantly a suffecient force for 
the protection, of ‘the Carnatic, and accepted the Nabob’s obligation to pay only 
nine lacks of pagodas annually, instead of fifteen ; and also the further sum of 
6,21,105 pagodas for the purpose of paying off his debts, to be paid armually 
till the whole should be completely discharged*. In virtue of this agreement the 
Company’s Government took upon them, not only to make the payments to his 
private ci^editors, but also to weigh the validity, and adjust the amount, of their 
claims, many of which were of a disputable nature. For these purposes the 
Nabob put the Company in possession of a large tract of his countiy, the 
revenue of which they, were to collect, and employ agreeable to the treaty, 
which *was guaranteed by* the British Parliament. In the year 1801 the Nabob 
Azeem ul Dowlah, {he, grandson of Wallajah, made over to the Company 
the entire possession and government of the Carnatic, reserving to himself the 
title and dignity of Nabob, arid o*ne fifth part of the net revenue for the sup- 
port of himself and his family, besides jaghires (or pensions) allotted to 
his kindred and others, and several payments to charitable establishments, 
the Company undertaking to support a sufficient military force for the pro-* 
tection of the country, and for the honorary guard of his person and his palace. 
In consequence of these stipulations, the Company now stand in the place of 
the Nabob with respect to such of the private debts as still remain unsettled, 
amounting, as stated by the claimants, to ^5,600,000 sterling, most of which 
are said to be of about forty years' standing. In order to bring these matters 
to a final settlement, the Company, with the concurrence of the claimants, in 
July 1805 appointed three gentlemen to be commissioners for investigating the 
claims, and ascertaining the sum due to each person, who may be found to 
have an equitable claim upon the Nabob. 


The 
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The uhfortunate Shah Aulum, the Great Mogul, or Emperor of Hindoostan, 
whose predecessors were during several centuries esteemed the most opulent and 
moft powerful Sovereigns in the world, died at Delhi on the 1 9th of November • 
1.806, and was succeeded in his sovereignty, which is merel^^ nominal, by his 
son Akber. In the year 1788 the Mogul Was made a prisoner by Gholam 
Khaudur, the commander of his small array, who put out his eyes, plundered 
his treasures, and insulted the Ladies of his family. This wicked’ servant was 
put to death by Scindia, one of the Chiefs of the Mahrattas, who immediately 
took^ po&ession of the territory allotted for the support of the unfortunate 
Monarch, and thenceforth kept him in the moft miserable ^indigence, a melan- 
choly example of fallen grandeur, and of the instability of arbitrary govern- 
ment, when supported only by military force: General Perron,, a French 
officer, who held an independent sovereignty Jn his own hands, .and was also 
the commander ol' Scindia^s army, was entrusted by that Chief with the custody 
of the Mogul, an employment, which he might expect, on some of the changes 
of affairs, which so often occur aihong the Princes of India, to improve into an 
opportunity of restoring the power of his own nation in that part of the 
world. 

In order to deliver the Emperor and his family from the miserable condition 
in which they were kept, and to put an end to the ‘French influence in India, 
the British army attacked the Mahratta and French forces, and on the nth of 
September 1803 defeated their combined armies, and immediately took posses- 
sion of Delhi, the imperial residence, or rather the prison, of the aged and 
blind ncminal Sovereign of Hindoostan, for whom and his 'family an honour- 
able support was allotted by the Company’s* Government, which he enjoyed 
during the remainder of his life, and his family still enjoy. 

The ships employed by the East-India Company being larger than those 
CTiployed in any other trade, they were obliged to lie many miles below that 
part of the river, which is properly the harbour of London ; and their cargoes 
being of great value and national importance, the dej^^dations to which they 
were exposed, were felt as a most serious evil by the Company and the owners 
of the ships, and also by the Government in the defalcation of the revenue, 
which the embezzled goods ought to have paid. The use of sufficient wet 
docks, in which the ships may be loaded and unloaded, being judged the only 
remedy for the evil, a number of gentlemen were incorporated as a joint-stock 
Company, with a capital of .3^'2oo,ooo, and with power to enlarge it as far as 
^^"300,000, if found necessary, for the purpofe of constructing wet docks, 
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inclosed by proper walls and ditghes, and communicating with the Riter 
Thames, to be appropriated solely to the ships in the India trade.— The 
buaness of this Company is conducted by thirteen Directors, of whom four 
must be Directors of the East-India Company.— Their profits are restricted to 
ten per cent ; arid they must not engage in building or repairing ships, or be 
any way concerned in shipping.— They are entitled to receive a duty of four- 
teen shilling for every tun of the registered measurement of each British-built 
ship, and twelve shillings per tun for India-built ships navigated by I^cars.— 
The hatches of every ship arriving from India or China must be locked down 
before her arrival ^it Grav^end ; and the captain, or one of the two officers 
next to him in command, must remain onboard, till she is moorpd in the docks, 
and 'the keys delivered to an officer of the East-lndia Company. The East- 
India Company are required to provide covere 4 waggons or caravans, securely 
locked, for conveying their goods from the docks to their warehouses. 

These regulations, with many others ojf inferior general importance, were 
enacted by Parliament in the years 1803 and 1806. 43 Geo, III, r. 126 ; 

46600. Ill, f. 113.] The docks have been completed agreeable to the pto- 
posed plan, and are fopnd beneficial to all concerned with them. 

I he ^lApany began ip, the year 1796 to import a species of hemp, called 
sunn, which grows abundantly in many district of Bengal, and in the island of 
Salsette 'near Bombay. In order to bring it as soon as possible into general 
use, they ^Id it, without any regard to immediate pecuniary advantage, at 
about two thirds of the price of Russian hemp ; and they even gave bales of it 
gratis to several rope makers, in order to allure them to give it a trial. .They also 
got it made into cordage of a great variety of sizes, from ratline stuff to twenty- 
one-inch cables, some made in the ordinary manner, and some by an improved 
process with the warm register, invented by Captain Huddart. They also 
made sail-cloth, hammock-cloth, lines, and twine, in order to give it a trial 
in every article in which hemp is employed : and they went to considerable 
expense in making e:q>(etiments to ascertain the proportion of the strength of 
ropes made of the sunn in the different modes of manufacturing it, in comparison 

• with- each-other and with Russian hemp: and the following statement may be 

• taken as a specimen of the result. 

Of three eight-inch cables, tuns. cwk. ibs. 

One made of ordinary Russian hemp bore . - • • 1240 

One made of best Petersburg clean hemp . . . • 1 4 8 48 

One made of sunn hemp, warm-registered . . . . 15 7 5 ^ 
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> For small cordage the sunn is found to be inferior to Russian hemp; and the 
cordage made of sunn in the old manner is. inferior ih strength to the 
Russian hemp. But it is a great advantage, that cables and other large ropes, * 
which consume the greatest quantity of the material, can be made of the sunn 
hemp more advantageously than the smaller cordage. * ; 

A failure of the sunn cordage in some trials made without attending to the 
different qualities of it, together with the .usual prejudice against hew articles, 
induced some rope-makers and seamen to exclaim against it as totally useless. 
The Company, nevertheless, having a better idea* of the value of it, persevered 
in their endeavours to bring it into requ^t, till, they found that their expend- 
iture upon that pbject exceeded, the amount of the sales by more than ^45,000. 
But, aftpr making that sacrifice for the .benefit of the navy and British shipping 
in general, they thought it theii; duty to desist from any further* importation, 
till the prejudice raised against the sunn cordage should subside, and its utility 
be more generally known, and till the great national advantage of lessening the 
dependence upon Russia for our cordage, and of lessening the unfavourable 
balince of trade with that country, be more generally understood. 

When the differences between this country and Russia took place at the end 
of the year 1800, the Ministry expressed a wish thgit the importatloil of sunn 
fliould be resumed: and in February 1803, P^ce of Russian hemp 

was ^61 a tun*, they requested that the Directors would encourage the cultiv- 
ation of sunn in their Indian territories, and import it into this country. In 
consequence of this application, the Bengal Government: were directed to spare 
neither trouble nor expense in obtaining the sunn of the, best quality ; and six 
hemp-dressers were sent out to instruct the natives in the best method of pre- 
paring it for the manufacture of cordage, sail-cloth, &c. 

Before the sunn, thus ordered, could arrive in this country, one of those 
sudden changes in the political state of Europe, which have so frequently oc- 
curred in the last twenty years, removed the obstruction to the acquisition of 
Russian hemp : and the sunn'was sold at the Company's sale in the ordinary 
course of business. 

In September 1807 the Directors made an offer to the Ministry to import . 
sunn hemp for the use of the navy, and to deliver it at his Majesty's store- • 
houses without any profit ; but they prudently declined engaging the Company 
to run any further risk of loss. The Ministry accepted the proposal, and put a 


^ In the year 1792 it was ^^23 10 o. 
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sum of money into the Company’s hands for the purpose : and the sunn has 
accordingly been imported, and delivered into his Majesty’s store-houses 
The rapid fluctuation of European politics, which has astonished us so often 
that it now ceases to surprise us, most forcibly demonstrates the necessity of this 
country making every effort to b^tome independent of any foreign nation for the 
supply of an article, bn which our commerce, our maritime power, and even our 
political existence, depend. But it is impossible to cultivate hemp in this country 
without allowing it to occupy the very best of the land employed in raising corn, 
an article of still mote impmous necessity. Therefor, unless we can have a 
supply from our remaining American .province, of which, it is believed,* there 
is no prospect, it is evident that India is the only country to whjch we can look 
for relief from an absolute dependence upon foreigners for the materials of our 
cordage and sail-cloth*, two* articles as indispenjybly necessary to the equipment 
of warlike or mercantile vessels as timber and iron. « 

Before we dismiss the subject of sunn, it. may be proper to observe that there 
is. another raw material of foreign growth, for which it may apparently be sub^ 
stituted. The people of Suffolk make a considerable quantity of shirting and 
sheeting cloth of the hemp raised in their own fields, which they substitute for 
flax ; and tTiey make their goods of a strong and durable fabric. The sunn, 
being of a soft fibre and fair colour, seems very proper for an extended manufact- 
ure of sdch ^oods, whereby great sums might be saved, which are sent to fo- 
reign countries, and the eyes of the Public might be opened to the erroneous 
policy of some well-meaning patriots, who recommend the cultiyarionr of hemp 
and flax in this country, in order to be independent of foreigners in the acquis- 
ition of those valuable raw materials, not adverting, that, if their advice were to 
be carried fully into effect, it would require the sacrifice of a great part of the 
beft corn land in the kingdom. 

In the year 1 802 the Company’s Governments in India were drawn into a war 
against some of the Mahratta Princes, by the victorious termination of which in 
the year 1805 a very considerable addition was niade to their territories. But 
this war, howev.er brilliant the events of it might be in a military point of view, 
•was very much disappVoved of by the Company ; for they thought it unwar- 
•rantable in itself, and also exceedingly impolitic, as tending strongly to excite 
the jealousy of all the native Princes, and involving their Governments in India 
in engagements with sevepl of the Mahratta Princes of so complicated a nature, 

* To detail every exertion of the Company been printed upon the subject, to which the 
m this patriotic attempt, it would be necessary reader, dcsiroua of further information, must be 
Blmost to transcribe the papers, which have referred. 
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that they could not take a view of the situation, in which they were placed, with* 
out dreading the consequences, and being strongly impifessed with the necessity, 
and the wisdom, of the solemn declaration of the Legislature, that ‘ to pursue 
* schemes of conquest and extension of dominion in India are measures repug* 
‘ hant to the wish, the honour, and policy, oftThis nation.’ 

Another great evil attending this war was, that the expense of it was most 
enormous, being prodigiously beyond that, of any other war, in which the Com- 
pany's forces had ever before been engaged. In order to support that expense, 
vast sums were borrowed in India upon very disadvantageous terms ; and the 
funds-usualty appropriated for the provision of investments, <tnd also the bullion 
sent to India fro.m England, were abstracted from their destined commercial pur- 
poses ; in consequence of which the Company’s importations of India goods' were 
reduc^ much below the usual s,tandard, especially in the years 1803, 1804, and 
1805. 

To the heavy pressure brought upon the Company’s territorial finances, by 
the Mahratta war, together vyith the charges of the preceding wars against the 
Sultan of Mysore in the years 1794 and 1799, there was added a further griev- 
ous burthen, occasioned by the numerous expeditions fitted out by the Company 
in India, at the requisition of his Majesty’s Government, against the Fl ench, Span- 
ish, Dutch, and Danish, settlements in the East, 4 nd also an expedition to 
Egypt, together with the purchase of vessels and stores for his Majesty’s service, 
in all which the Company were not particularly interested, the object of them 
being merely .0 distress those nations with whom Great Britain was at war. In 
order to comply immediately with the desire of his Majesty’s Ministers, the Com- 
pany’s Governments in India were obliged, in the midst of their own pecuniary 
distresses, to take up very large sums, at eight, nine, ten, and even twelve, per 
cent, to the great prejudice of the Company’s own affairs, and also, in some de- 
gree, of their credit. By the combined operation of these heavy loans and the 
abstraction of their funds, the Company’s territorial debt, which in May 1790 
amounted to .^7,056,652, was raised, notwithstanding considerable redemp- 
tions, effected by the operation of, what was called, a sinking fund *, to 
,^30,812,441 1 in May 1809. 


* The operation of this fund began in Ben- 
gal in the year 1799, and at Madras in the year 
following j and in the year 1809 it had effected 
a reduction of the debt at interest to the amount 
of £4,038,696. {^Appendtx iV«7 in Report of the 
Select Committee of the House of Commons, or- 
dered to he printed 1 1 May 1 8 1 0. ] 


f In this sum are included arrears of allow- 
ances due in the civil and military departments 
£1,91^,699, which leaves for the net adjusted 
amount of the debt on that day ^^2 8, 897,742. 
\_Appendix 2 in Report of the Select Committee 
of the House of Commons, ordered to be printed 
31 June 181 1.] 
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The interest payable upon this treinenclou€ load of debt, at the devourinj; 
rates which custom has established in India, together with the hecessary charges 
* of government and defence, including a permanent increase of the military esta- 
blishment, has not only deprived the Company of the annual sum allotted by 
act of Parliament ‘for their commercial investments, but also absorbed the whole 
pf their vast territorial revenue, though a very great augmentation of it has been 
lately effected, partly by means of an improved and methodized collection of the 
quit-rents, partly by the revenue derived from the newly-acquired provinces, 
partly by some improvements in conducting the businesses of salt and opium, 
and, above all, by the generally-increasing prosperity of the people living in the 
Company's territories. This heavy burthen must long continue a grievous 
drawback upon their prosperity; and it will require a continual perseverance in 
prudent and economical management, and also many years of peace in Europe 
and India, to reduce it to the level, at >Vhich it may, perhaps, be proper to keep 
up a transferable debt in India. 

The proprietors of about one half of the debt had advanced their money upon 
the condition of having an option of receiving their interest, and finally also 
their capital, either in India or in England : and the consequence of this option 
was, that thfe bills drawn ip India upon the Company, exclusive of those drawn 
in China, from the year 1801 to 1810 inclusive, have amounted to about ten 
millions sterling. 

It must at any time bt very distressing to discharge such heavy demands for 
debts, quite unconnected with the Company's commerce, from the hpme trea- 
sury, which is supplied only from their commerce. But, in the present case 
the demand is most peculiarly embarrassing, when their resources in India and 
at home are reduced very much below their usual level by an extraordinary 
combination of distressing circumstances, among which may be chiefly noticed— 
The absorption of the territorial revenue in payment of the interest of the exces* 
sive load of war debts, already accounted for. — The outlay of the greatest part 
of the vast sums, advanced by the Company in India at the desire of his Ma- 
jesty's Government, as also already noticed. — ^l"he support of a great number 
. of his Majesty's troops in India, sent out to act against the 'enemies of the Na- 
. tion, and far exceeding the number authorized by Parliament to be supported 
at the expense of the Company. — A balance, unusually large, amounting to 
^1,451,640, being in the hands of the supercargoes in China in March 1809. 
— The loss of four outward-bound and ten homeward-bound ships in the years 
1808 and 1809, the cargoes of which, with the advances made to their owners, 
and including j£'6o, 729, the value of one oPthe ships, which was the Company's 

own 
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own property, amounted to 048,077, and, if they had arrived safe, would 
have produced jf'i ,200,000, To all these hardships and calamities abroad 
were added the deficiency occasioned at home by the diminution of the Com^ 
pany’s sales, partly in consequence of the reduction of the Indian investm^ts, 
but chiefly in consequence of the convulsed state of Europe, and the interdiction 
of commercial intercourse with almost every country of that continent, to which 
the Company's goods used to be exported,— The enormous increas'e of expense 
in extraordinary war freight and demurrage (freight, which is as much for carry- 
ing troop^ and military stores as for commercial cargoes, and demurrage almost 
entirely occasioned by a state of warfare) amounting together to about ^£"600, 000 
annually. By all these great augmentations of expenditure, and defalcations of 
receipts, the war in Europe makes a most oppressive addition to the hardships 
brought upon the Company by the war in India, • . * . 

Notwithstanding this unprecedented pi'essure upon their finances abroad and. 
at home, and though the progressive advance upon every article of British mer- 
chandize, since the commencement of the war in the year 1793, has occasioned 
a heavy loss, which cannot be compensated by an advance upon the sales in 
India or China, nor upon the sales of the goods imported from those countries, 
the Company have hitherto kept up to the usual standard of their e!xports ; be- 
cause a reduction of them would derange the established system of their com- 
merce, and also involve the manufacturers and others in .this country, who have 
been accustomed to supply their goods for exportation, in' the greatest distress 
by deprivljig them of a resource, to which they have always looked up with 
assured confidence for the support of themselves and theii; dependents. 

In the year 1805, when the draughts from India began to press most severely 
upon the Company’s home treasury, and it became necessary to make extraor- 
dinary provision for such extraordinary demands, they considered the large sum, 
then due to them by the Public for the money advanced in India, as the most 
obvious, and also the most proper, resource ; and accordingly they applied to 
Parliament for reimbursement of the sums expended by them at the desire of 
his Majesty’s Government, the gross amount of which, with the interest then 


* The value of the thirteen chartered ships, 
added to thia aum, may show the pecuniary loss 
sustained by the Nation in this most extraor- 
dinary calamity, which, from the best judge- 
ment that can be formed upon the evidence of 
the captains, whose ships weathered the dread- 
ful storms ill November 1808 and March 1809, 


was not occasioned by any deficiency in the con- 
dition of the ships, nor any neglect or mis- 
management of the commanders. But who 
shall appretiate the loss pf tlie brave men who 
have perished, or the racking anxiety and se- 
vere distress of their Buffering families ? 
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due upon it, was Stated at 570, 356, of which payments had already been 

made upon account to the amount of ^^3,000,000. The large balance, due to 
them on this account, if fully paid up, would alone have been sufficient, in the 
opinion of the Directors, to enable them to meet every demand pressing upon 
the home treasury at that time. 

. The consideration of the account being referred to a Committee of the House 
of Commons, they reported, that they, thought some of the articles ought not to 
be charged to the Public, and some of them ought to be equally divided be- 
tween the Public and the Company ; that, after taking credit for the money al- 
ready paid, and for the whole amount of a charge made against the Company by 
his Majesty^s Military Pay office, many articles of which were, hov^ever, acknow- 
ledged to be objectionable, there appeared to be a balance of .^2, 300, 000 then 
du^ to the Company. • But,* as some of the articles were stated upon estimate, 
and as there was a considerable difference o-f opinion upon others, whether they 
ought, or ought not, to be paid by the Public, the Committee recommended 
that, previous to a final adjustment, the accounts should be investigated by ac- 
countants appointed by the Government and by the Company: and, in the mean 
time, they proposed, that 1,000,000 fhould be paid to the Company upon ac- 
count, Thjit sum was accordingly voted by Parliament, and paid into the Com- 
pany’s treasury: and in the. year 1806 another payment of .£"1,000,000 upon 
account was also made by order of Parliament. 

It was in the Company’s power to raise money by adding two millions to 
their capital stock, in virtue of the act 37 Geo. Ill, c. 3. But the.crearion of so 
much additional capital must have entailed upon them an annual payment of 
,€210,000 to the proprietors of the new stock, from which it would be impos- 
sible ever to be relieved, and to which the sum, to be raised by the increase of 
capital, could not be equivalent : for, the value of stock of every description 
being depressed by the war, they could not expect to raise more than about* 
three millions and a half by a new subscription for two millions. They there- 
for preferred borrowing two millions upon bonds, which can be paid off, when 
the pressure prodjiiced by the present combination of unfavourable circumstances 
shall be got over : and they accordingly applied for the authority of Parliament 
fo enable them to issue new bonds to that amount, which was granted by an 
act [47 Geo. Ill, c. 41] passed on the 28th of August 1807, in consequence of 
which the money has sinqe been raised at various times, as it has been wanted, 
in the manner proposed : for, notwithstanding the surmises of some persons, 
who affected to see no difference between having a temporary occasion for 
money and being in a state of insolvency, so far were the Public at large from 
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entertaining any doubt of the Company's stability, that the additional bonds 
were eagerly bought up, 'and even a premium given io obtain them, which still 
continues to be paid upon every transfer of them from hand to hand. 

In April 1808 the Company submitted to Parliament an exposition of their 
finances at home and abroad, explaining the*leading circumstances which had 
brought them into their actual situation of pecuniary embarrassment ; and they 
also represented, that the number of the King*s troops in India had been further 
increased, even after the termination of the Mahratta war, whereby the charge 
of their support, which, before the arrival of those additional troops, had gone 
far beyond that* which the act of Parliament rfjquired them to defray for the 
sup'port of hk Majesty’s troops, was still further augmented, and that at a time 
when their finances were grievously emj^arrassed by the expense of the Mahratta 
war : and as those troops were employed for national purposes,* under the or- 
ders of his*Majesty’s Government, though the Company, in their zeal for the 
public service, and in their confidepce in the justice and liberality of Govern- 
ment, had providetl the money, requisite for their support, at great disadvantage 
ter themselves, in Indi^, they conceived that they had an equitable claim for re- 
imbursement of the whole money expended for the support of such part of his 
Majesty’s troops as exceeded the number limited, by Parliament. ‘ They obr 
served that the vast accumulation of the Indian debt >Xras chiefly the consequence 
of operations conducted under the administration of controul exercised by his 
Majesty’s Government, and also, that the preservation of the Indian territory is 
much more advan*^ageous to the Britifti nation at large, than to the members of 
the East-India Company ; and therefor there can be no .doulJt that Government 
would willingly have incurred a much greater expense than the sum now owing 
to the Company, or, in other words, would have expended a considerable part of 
the large sums derived from the Company’s commerce and territorial posses- 
•sions, rather than allow the French, in conjunction with Zemaun Shah, the late 
sovereign of Cabul, and Tippoo, the late Sultan of Mysore, to get possession of 
India. Should Parliament hesitate in voting payment of the large sum remain* 
ing due to the Company, they requested that they might be favoured with the 
accommodation of a loan, only to the extent of a small part of their saleable 
property in London, the net balance of which was then valued at ^^9, 050, 587^ 
after paying all debts owing in England, iix which was included a part of the Ind- 
ian debt transferred to England by bills drawn upon them, and without at all 
considering their vast commercial and other available property abroad, amount- 
ing then to ^22,741,542 in India, exclusive of their property in China, and 
without reckoning anything for their territorial possessions in India. 
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The Committee of the House of Commons, to whom the consideration of 
the Company’s exposition was referred, reported, that of the sum of 
460, 000, claimed by the Company as the balance then due to them, they 
found 500, 419 unquestionably owing to them, a doubtful balance bong still 

left open for further discussion : ‘and they intimated that they would have been 
disposed to act more liberally towards the Company, if they had not thought 
themselves bound by the principles laid down by the preceding Committee. 
They also earnestly recommended early and frequent settlements of all accounts 
between the Public and the Company. 

In consequence of the Committee’s rsport, the Parliament in June i8o§ or- 
dered a^'i,5oo,ooo to be paid to the Company on account, which sum, together 
with 020,1 58, received from the sales of their own goods, and for freight 
and charges t#poh private trade, .beyond what they were estimated to produce, 
sup’plied all that was required for the payment of India bills in that* year: and 
thus were the Company enabled by their own funds to surmount all the difficul- 
ties pressing upon them at that time. 

But the remittances of the capital of the optional India debt still continued to 
pour in upon the Company: and, in consequence of the continuing embarrass- 
ment occasioned by that troublesome option, in April 1 8 1 o they presented to 
the House df Commons a supplement to their exposition of 1808, showing that 
bills from India for i^2,2j6, 1 88 (a greater sum than had ever before been 
drawn -in onfe year) wtjuld be payable in the course of the year commencing on 
the first of March tSlo,^ whereby, though their sales had again bee.n much 
more productive than they had been estimated, there would be a ’deficiency, to 
the extent of .^1,202,638, of •the'sums necessary to be provided before the ist 
of March 1 8 1 1 ; and also showing that they possessed property in their ware- 
houses in London, and on the way coming home, of the value ot .^12,524,965, 
besides the value of the India house, their numerous and capacious warehouses, • 
and their vessels and river craft employed at home, amounting to .^1,208,140, 
and money owing for goods sold and not yet paid for , to say nothing of their 
vast commercial and territorial possessions in India. Having thus demonstrated 
the ampleness of their funds, they afterwards petitioned Parliament for a tem- 
porary assistance by a loan. 

The Select Committee, to whom the consideration of the Company’s supple- 
mentary exporition and petition was referred, having satisfied themselves by in- 
formation obtained from so’mejpf the principal Directors of the Company, that 
it would be very disadvantageous to raise money by an increase of the capital 
stock, and, that, next to making payment to the Company of their remaining 
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claim upon the Public, which would alone discharge all the demands upon thenii^ 
the most beneficial measure would be to assist them with a temporary supply, an 
act f 5 oG^oi///, ^•114] was passed on the aoth of June 1810 for issuing Ex- • 
chequer bills to the amount of if 1,500,000 for the use of the East-India Com- 
pany. By this assistance the Company*s hon^e finances were^set at rest for the 
year 1810-11. 

In the course of the year iSog-io the Company’s Governments’ in India have 
been enabled to pay oft' a great part of the optional debt, chiefly with money re- 
ceived upon new loans, which were negotiated at more moderate interest, and 
on the condition of being repayable if^India only. This change of the condition 
of ‘payment was a most important advantage, though it was, as might be ex- 
pected, attended with an immediate transfer of a considerable portion bf the 
optional debt, belonging to those creditors who preferred receiving their pay- 
ment in Ehgland. But even this further transfer, though it exposes the Com- 
pany to a longer continuance bf the severe pressure upon their finances in Eng- 
land, where there are not any fuhds, which ought properly to be applied to the 
liquidation of the territorial debt, produces, by the great difference between the 
rates of interest in India and in this country, a most important improvement in 
then general circumstances, as the liberation of the sums hitherto appropriated 
to the payment of the heavy interest of the capital^ now paid oft in India or 
transferred to England, and even of part of the sums, hitherto paid on the debts 
still remaining, and now saved by the reduction of interest, constitutes a sinking 
fund, xvhichj if aided by a diminution of expense in C9nsequence of peace, may 
in timc^ extinguish the territorial debt, or at least bring 'it within moderate 
bounds, if it shall be thought eligible to keep' up’ a transferable debt to a limited 
amount, and at a moderate rate of interest, in India ** And thus the transfer 
of the India debt j notwithstanding the severe temporary pressure upon the Com- 
• pany, acts like a powerful medicine, painful in the operation, but salutary in the 
effect. 

In June 1811 the Parliament, convinced of the beneficial effect of transferring 
a considerable part of the territorial debt to this country, of the Impropriety 
of augmenting the capital stock, and of the propriety.as well as necessity, of 


, ^ The Goveraor-general, in a letter to the 
Court of Directors, dated 4 January 1811, 
states that there was a surplus in the aggregate 
revenue of India for the year x8lo-il of above 
^£300, 000 sterling ; and he trusts that, even 
under the pressure of a war establishment, a 


very considerable improvement may be effected 
in the ensuing year, so that the interest on the 
public debt ipay very soon be reduced to six 
per cent, \_j1ppendix 2g in Report of the 
Select Committee of the House of Commons^ ordered 
to be Printed 9 1 June 1 8 1 1 
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•having reeolim to extraordinary means, in order to meet an extraordinary 
demand, passed an aft [51 Geo. Ill, c. 64] authorizmg the Company to make 
a further issue of bonds to an amount not exceeding two millions, which, with 
the* two millions already issued in virtue of the aft 47 Geo. EH, c. 4 t> may be 
about equiva^nt to the sum, * which might have been brought into thdr 
treasury by the proposed mcrease of the capital. The Company have ac- 
cordingly begun to issue the bonds, as money is wanted for meeting the 
Ind ia bills : the Public, considering them as an advantageous investment of 

money, continue to give a premium for the acquisition of them. 

.By this act the Parliament have shewn that they consider the prosperity 
of the Company as inseparable from that of the Nation at large, of which 
they ■ are the constitutional Guardians. 

It is certain, that there never was any other commercial Company in any age 
of country, that could have encountered such an accumulation of calamitous 
events, without postponing their payments, to the grievous injury, or total ruin, 
of their creditors ; making a dissolution of their partnership with the loss of a 
part, or the whole, of their capital ; or being absoluteljr bankrupt. The East- 
India r’rtmpani ps of Denmark and Sweden feded away, almost to annihilation, 
at the Breath of the* British Parliament, when they lowered the duty upon 
tea. The ‘French Company, after some vicissitudes of deep distress and 
splendid prosperity, fell a sacrifice to the interference of Government, together 
with their 'own mismanagement : and the violence of the national vibration 
from a passive subtni^ion under the most galling oppressbn to the in- 
temperance of liberty only accelerated the extinction of a fife, which was 
almost at the last gasp. Evdn the Dutch Company, after flourishing in pro- 
sperity for almost two centuries, had fallen into such a state of decay before 
the commencement of the war of the French revolution, that their Oriental 
establishments, which Once so proudly domineered over all the islands of the 
Indian Ocean, fell prostrate before the very threat of hostility : and that once 
piussant and opulent Cbmpany have been for some years bypast entirely at a 
stand. But the Easl-India Company of this country, amidst all the distresses 
brought upon ' them by misfortunes, which no human prudence could guard 
^ against, and by wars and other transactions in India, engaged m against their 
’ inclination, have kept up their usual exports, and also the punctuality of their 
payments, enormously heavy as they have lately been, with undeviatmg regul- 
arity. Indeed, the successful struggle they have maintained durmg several 
years against the very trying situation in which they have been placed, affords 
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the noblest proof of their commercial stability ; while their territorial resources 
are far beyond any comparison with the greatest property that ever was possessed 
by any commercial Ccwnpany in the world. 

From beyond the mouths of the Ganges to Cape Comorin, and from that 
southern e^remity of India to the mouths of tKe Indus, the Company have the 
command, df the whole coast, except the trifling settlements of the Portuguese, 
and the territory of the Poona Mahrattas, who are bound by treaty to admit no 
ship, which does not carry British colours, into their ports. The Nizam of the 
Deccan, whose territories are entirely inland, is^ engaged by treaties, and by 
his oxim interest, *to live in friendship with the Company's Governments* The 
Nabob of Oude, another inland country, may be considered as holding his do- 
minions under the protection of the Company, as welf as the Nabob of Arcot 
and many other Princes of inferior importajice. ^ The. Mahrattas are now 
connected ^th the Company by treaties of friendship and alliance, which, 
if they prefer their real interest to the precarious acquisitions of pred- 
atory warfare, they will preserve unviolated. Indeed, there is every reason 
to believe, that all the Princes of India are now convinced, that the tranquillity 
of their government, together with their own prosperity and that of their sub- 
jefts, will be most effectually secured by the friendship of the Company, Of 
the Oriental Potentates, not so nearly connected with the Company as those 
now mentioned, the Burman Emperor is the most powerful ; and he is dis- 
posed to cultivate their friendship, and to promote a coihmerciar intercourse 
with them • ^nd there are also relations, oft'ensive and defensive, between the 
Company and the Sovereign of Persia. * 

From this glance of the present state of India it' appears, that the Company's 
territories are exempted, as far as human prudence, treaties of friendship and 
alliance, and a competent military force, can exempt them, from the danger of 
any foreign European army being landed on any part ‘of the whole extent of 
^he coast of India, and that there is very little danger of their being attacked, 
either from the sea or the land, by any hostile European Power, or any of the 
neighbouring Princes of Asia. 

With respect td the internal security of the Company’s territories, there is 
every reason to believe, that it will not be in any degree impaired, but will, ^ 
on the contrary, rather be augmented, by the consequence of some commo- 
tions, which have lately taken place among their native troops, and more 
recently among the officers of a part of their European arfny : while the in- 
creased, and still increasing, prosperity of the natives of all ranks, who live 
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under their government, the security and freedom, with which they may now 
enjoy the fruits of their industry, and their exemption from the calamities of war, 
contrasted with the oppressions, the extorsions, and the perpetual convulsions 
and warfare, of their former Mohamedan governments, which are still within 
the memory of the aged people among them, afford the best assuimnp e of the 
• continuance^ of their attachment to the Company, and of their desi?&| and co- 
operation, to support the beneficent, government, which has improved their 
circumstances, and enabled them to enjoy the pre-eminent abundance^ of their 
country in fafety and tranquillity. 

From what we have seen, in the whole course of the commercial history of 
the Company, pf the unshaken fortitude and consequent success, with which 
they have withstood and baffled the storms of above two centuries, there appears 
no reason to ‘doubt, that, aus soo'n as they shall, be relieved from the unpreced- 
ented pressure upon their finances, and the multiplied hardships of the prefent 
long-protracted univerfal war, they will make a speedy reduction of their India 
debt ; and their commerce will recover its accustomed vigour and prosperity, 
and continue, with the blessing of Divine Providence, to dispense comfort a*nd 
happiness to all connected with it in India and in Europe, and contribute 
largely to the power and prosperity of the whole British empire. 
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INDIA. 

ABOUT the end of the fifteenth centucy the French were probably the moft 
opulent people of Europe, next to the Italians and Netherlanders ; and they 
consumed a large proportion of the spices, silks, and other Oriental commodities 
imported from Egypt and Syria by the Venetians,* and more Recently from India 
by the Portuguese. , . ^ 

In the year 1 503 some of the merchants of Rouen, who yrere desirous of 
participating with the King of Portugal in the importation of India 'goods by tjie 
newly-discovered route by the Cape of Good Hope, fitted out a small squadron 
for India under the command of Captain Gonneville, who, meeting with a 
furious storm beyond the Cape of Good Hope, was driven to an unknown land, 
where he remained fome time, and thence returned to France. 

Notwithstanding^ this very discouraging beginning, some of the merchants of 
Dieppe are said to have also engaged in the India trade in the early .part of the 
sixteenth century, and to have met with considerable success ; and one of them, 
named Ango, is particularly celebrated for the splendid success of hi^ commerce, 
and even for his naval power. It must however be acknowleged that the ac- 
counts of the ^arly French commerce with India are of rather doubtful authority ; 
and the spirit of enterprise, if it ever was so vigorous as some French authors 
represent it, must have soon evaporated ; for we find that Francis the First, 
a King who made it his study to promote the prosperity of his subjects, found 
it necessary to exhort them by a proclamation in the year 15375 and again by 
another in 1543, to engage in trade with distant countries. But his patriotic 
admonitions had very little effed upon the people, being opposed at the time by 
the general prevalence of a romantic passion for chivalrous achievements, which, 
during their long and frequent wars in Italy, was carried to ^uch a degree of 
enthusiasm as made them despise commerce and navigation, and afterwards by 
the long-continued sanguinary wars for opinions in matters of religion. 

In May 1601, the fury of religious warfare having somewhat relented, an 
association of merchants fitted out two ships at Saint ^alo for India, under the 
command of the Sieur Bardaliere. They arrived in the following February at 
Madagascar, where they remained till May ; and in July they suffered ship- 
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wreck among the Maldives, a long .chain of many thousands of small islands, 
extending north and south from the Equator, which produce scarcely any 
article of commercial value *• 

Nearly about the same time, that Bardaliere sailed from Saint Malo, Girard, 
a Flemish navigator, who had been in India onboard a Dutch ship, made an 
offer of his acquired knowlege and his services to some French merchants, 
who, upon'his suggestion, entered into an association for prosecuting the East- 
India trade. In the year 1 604 King Henry the Fourth incorporated them by 
a charter, which conferred upon them the exclusive privilege of trading to 
India for fifteen years ; and they were to be exempted from ^paying any .dudes 
on the goods imported in their two first voyages. 

The charter granted to thfe first Frepch East-India .Company consdtuted by 
Royal authority, had no other effect than that of prevendng other French sub- 
jects from entering into the trade ; for the Company themselves did not send a 
single ship to India. However, notwithstanding their total inactivity, in the 
year 16 ii they obtained from the Ministers of the infant King, Louis the 
Thirteenth, an addition of twelve years to the term of their privilege. Ic is 
alleged that the Mareschal d’Ancre obliged them to apply for the new arret, 
and to pay him a large sum for his good offices in procuring it, which almost 
exhausted their little capital, so that they never were able to send out any 
ships. • 

Some merchants of Rouen, seeing that the Company made no attempt to pro- 
secute the trade, proposed to establish among themselves a more efficient associ- 
ation. The chartered Company opposed this invasion of their dormant and 
neglected privilege ; and the King put an end to the contest in the year 1615 
by joining the new adventurers with them in one Company, under the name of 
The Molucco Company, or The Montmorenci fleet ; and he gave them 
an exclusive privilege of trading to India for twelve years, to be reckoned from 
the departure of their first ships. 

In the following year the Company dispatched two ships, commanded by 
Captain Nets, an officer of the Royal Navy, and Captain Beaulieu, who em- 
ployed as many Dutch seamen as they could procure, in order to have the 
benefit of their experience of the navigation. But this measure turned out very 
prejudicial to their voyage j for, when the ships arrived in Java, the Dutch 

♦ Francois Pyrard -de Laval, who wrote the in Ids abridgement of Pyrard's narrative, takes 
account of this disastrous voyage, after being care to inform us that the pilot was an 
detained many years in the Maldives, got Englishman, 
home to France in the year 1611. Purchas, 
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Governor ordered all the subjects of the States-General to leave them, in confe-^ 
quence of which the French commanders were obliged 'to dispose of the smallest" 
ship to one of the native Princes of the island, and return home witti only one 
cargo. Nevertheless, the large profit usually attending a new trade, preser^^ed 
the Company from being losers by the voyage.' 

The Company, of whom M" Gamin and M" Bachtiier appear to have been 
the principal acting members, noH ag discou. ^d by the misfortlme of their 
first voyage, fitted out a second llict, consisting of two good ships and a 
a patache, or tender, all tinder lae command of Captain Beauh’eu, who sailed 
from flonfleur in 'October 1619. At the Cape of Good Hepc he detached the 
secohd ship for Bantam, where i "e was bun t, apparently by the Dutch, having 
onboard a cargo valued 500,000 crowns. Fi oin* the Cape Beaulieu proceeded 
to^Sumatra, and presented a letter from his Sovereign to, the fong of Achren, 
the most poiverful of the Princes of that vt hlaiul. Tlv'' King, a cruel and 
capricious tyrant, took into his own hands a ^ murl‘ as .le thought proper of 
the trade of his extensive dominions, cc.np^hi*j die ' ultivators to sell their 
pepper to him at his own price, and not pe* iitiinj ih' > sell my tranger, 
till he should be pleased to dispose of hi v^n a- a m jjst er i mous advance. 
Beaulieu, after suffering many vexations, and much of time 'aird money 
by the arbitrary extorsions of this monopolbdng King,* and his own want of 
experience of the navigation and the proper meth'^d of ^conductiog the trade, 
got his own ship loaded with pepper, with which he arrived at fJonfledr in 
December, 1^22. The sale of the cargo defrayed the 'cost of the voyage, 
notwithotandinr the loss of one of the ships and her car(;;^o : But the Company 
did not fev.1 themselves disposed to make any fhrther attempts. 

There appears lO have been at this time 1 Com ^ny ^f merchants at Saint 
Malo, apparently unchartcred, who also rent ships to india, pnd had an agent, 
called Limonnay, fettled at Bantam 

In the year 1633, the Company’s privilege being expired, some private 
merchants of Dieppe sent their vessels 10 India and Madagascar. Captain 
Regiment (or Reginon), the commander of one of them, having made a very 
profitable voyage td India, the merchants concerned with* him were encouraged 
to send another ship, commanded by Captain Ricaut, along with him in the 
next voyage and both these commanders afterwards made several profitable 
voyages. 

* The account of Beaulieu’s woyage, and narrative, drawn up by Beaulieu himself, and 
the short notice of the Saint Malo Company, pubUihcd by Thevenot in his Voyages curieux. 
are extracted from a very ample and judicious 
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In the year 1642, being the first year of Louis the Fourteenth, Cardinal 
Richelieu, the Prime Minister, gave Captain Ricaut, and twenty-three other 
• persons, a patent for an exclusive trade with all the countries beyond the 
Cap6 of Good Hope during ten years. Their views at first were chiefly directed 
to the east coast* of Africa and 'Madagascar, in which island they built a few 
trifling forts ; and they afterwards senled factories at Surat and some other 
places on th6 west coast of Hindoostan. But it was impossible for any com- 
mercial undertaking to prospe r, amidst the civil wars which convulsed France 
during the long minority of « the King. Nevertheless, though their trade 
languished, they we?e desirous of perseve ; and in December 1652 they 
obtained a patent renewing their privilege fol fiheen years. But still they did* no 
good to theme :1 /es or th*eir coitntrv • auL finally, the Mareschal de la Meilleraie, 
having by somje means ^ K 'vir farts In Madagascar into his own hands, thereby 
ruined theCcmpaiiy, aiUcViSo himself.* 

In the year io6o .FFeimanel of jRouen and some other merchants ob- 
tained a patent for ./u exclusive I t^e with XDhina, Tonquin, Cochin-China, 
and the adja..ent is^ nds. B\it they had scaicely begun to make the necessary 
preparations for carrying^ /..cir privilege into efl'ect, when they were absorbed in 
theCompay.^*of the Eau Indies. 

It was in the year 1664, and^r the admin-stration of Colbert, the great patron 
of the commerce and n^anufactures of France, that the famous Company op 
THE East Indies wai formed. That great Miiuster, ardently desiring to see 
his country emulate, cr surpass, England and Holland in the East-Indja trade, 
used every possible means to give stability, efficacy, and dignity, to the new 
Company. In order to encourage'theni to go on with spirit and perseverance, 
their exclusive privilege was granted for the long term of fifty years. Their 
capital stock was declaicd to be fifteen iniUions of livres^. The King sent a 
hundred and nineteen circular letters to the magistrates of the various towns, • 
and invited all hio subj 'icls^ without distinvdon, to subscribe to the Company's 
stock. The Nobles were allured h) the prospect of gain, and an assurance 
that their engaging as partners in this trade should be no derogation from their 
dignity. Honours and hereditary titles wer: also promised to fhose who should 
distinguish themselves in promoting the prosperity of the Company. Foreigners, 
subscribing twenty thousand li\ es, were declared denizens of the kingdom ; 
and officers of the army, subscribing the same sum, were allowed to be absent 
from their regiments, and nevertheless to have their pay and promotion go 


* At that time the French money contained about twice as much silver as it does at present. 
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forward. The sovereignty of the great island of Madagascar was conveyed to 
them, as a dependence of the Crown of France, ' together with the power of 
appointing civil and military officers in all their settlements, sending Ambas- 
sadors in the King’s name to the Princes of India, and making treaties with 
them. The King engaged to protect their establishments by force of arms, 
and to furnish sufficient convoys for their outward and homeward fleets. He 
also engaged to pay them a premium of fifty livres for every tun of 
merchandise exported, and seventy-five livres for every tun imported, by 
them, and to exempt all stores, necessary for builditig, equipping, and viftual^ 
ing, their vessels, from paying duties of any kind, outward or inward. The 
Company were allowed to export gold and silver, notwithstanding the law in 
force against carrying rqoney out of the country. The goods imported by them, 
apd consumed in France, were charged with only* half the duties imposed on 
similar goods by the laws in force ; and those sent by the Company to foreign 
countries, and to the privileged provinces, were entirely exempted from duty. 
The King engaged to lend them the fifth part of the sum necessary for the three 
first voyages, and to allow the money to remain in their hands ten years with- 
out interest. 

Such was the flattering encouragement held out to the Company ; and great 
were the expectations of a flourishing trade, with all its attendant comforts and 
advantages. But it may be observed, that the nation, whose merchants stood 
in need of Royal pecuniary assistance for carrying oh their trade, was not 
arrived a;, the maturity of opulence, commercial knowlege, and commercial 
energy, necessary for establishing and conducting an East-India trade upon a 
magnificent scale. A strong proof of the want of opulence, or of com- 
merciah spirit, in the country appears in the failure of completing the small 
capital of the Company, the whole payments made by the subscribers, among 
’ whom were many of the courtiers and other people of high rank, being only 
about six millions of livres, which, with the money advanced by the King, 
made only about eight millions in all. 

The French still retained a high opinion of the importance of Madagascar, 
and of the wealth to be drawn from its supposed mines of gold and silver. 
The Company, therefor, notwithstanding the repeated disasters their pre- 
decessors had suffered in that island (mostly, indeed, owing to the mis- 
conduct of their own people), resolved to establish the capital of their Oriental 
possessions in it. In the year 1665 they sent out four vessels with forces 
and colonists to make a very strong settlement, or rather to lay the found- 
ation of an empire. But the conduct of the people entrusted by them was 
so foolish and atrocious, that they made the natives their enemies, which 
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obliged the Company to request the IGng to relieve them from the burthen of the 
island. But before any new arrangements could be effected in Madagascar, the 
• wanton cruelty of the French settlers had provoked the natives to massacre the 
whde of them, except a small number who made their escape to the Island of 
Mascarenhas, since called Bourbon. 

The Company also established a principal factory at Surat, with several 
posts on thd coast of Malabar subsidary to it : but it was not long before 
they abandoned their station at Surat without paying their debts. They ob- 
tained two posts in the kingdom of Siam. They attempted to settle a post in 
Tonquin, They began a trade with Cochin-China. But they met with no 
sufficient success in any of those countries, nor in several other places wfiere 
they attempted to settle. And now they learned from experience the impro- . 
priety of multiplying their settlements, and seeking to spread them over every 
coast of the Indian Ocean. 

The French Government, on the suggestion of Messieurs Caron and Martin, 
who had both been many years in the service of the Dutch Company, made an 
attempt in the year 1672 to get possession of some of the Dutch settlements ‘in 
Ceylon. ' The French forces took Trincomalee ; but they were soon driven out 
of it, and' obliged to leave, it, by the superior power of the Dutch. M' de la 
riaye, the French commander, thereupon sailed over to the coast of Coro- 
mandel, and made himself master of Saint Thomas, then belonging to the 
Dutch! But it was not long before the Dutch found means to persuade the 
King of Golconda to coroperate with them in an attack upon the French gar- 
rison, who, after ’a gj\llant defence, were obliged by famine to yield .the place 
to them. When the French were thus deprived of Saint Thomas, M' Martin 
purchased from the King of Visiapour a village upon the coast, called Pondi- 
chery, with a small adjacent district, where he settled with the remainder of the 
French forces. Finding* the neighbouring country inhabited by industrious* 
manufacturers, he wrote to the East-India Company, informing them that his 
new settlement might easily be rendered a great mart for the advantageous 
purchase of piece goods. 

. In consequence of ’some convulsions among the nadve Princes, Martin 
thought it necessary to fortify his town, which, under his prudent adminis- 
tration had become very populous. Wishing to live in friendship with the 
Sovereign of the country, he applied for his permission to put his settlement in 
a state of defence, * which was granted in. the year 1689. The Prince also 
honourably refused a bribe offered to him by the Dutch for his assistance to 
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expeli the French entirely from the country, saying “ The French have feiirly 
‘ purchased the place, and I shall not be so dishohest as to take it from 
* them.’ 

The Dutch never lose sight of what they conceive to be their interest. ' In 
the year 1693 they purchased the co-operation of a new Prince of the country, 
who did not possess the honourable sentiments of his predecessor, and attacked 
Pondichcry with a powerful fleet and a considerable army. Martin' was obliged 
to submit to their superior force ; and the existence of the French on the coast 
of Coroinandel was supposed to be at an end. The Dutch, in order to secure 
their .conquest, immediately improved and enlarged the* fortifications. But 
their labour and expenditure were all for the benefit of- the trench Company, 
to whom they were obliged most reluctantly to restore it by the treaty of peace 
concluded in the year 1697. . ‘ • 

Martin, the father of the settlement, was again appointed to the government 
of it. He immediately renewed his exertions for the prosperity of the place : 
and, by his prudent and conciliatory conduct, he rendered it the interest of so 
many of the natives to live under his protection, that in a few years he made 
Pondichery the largest, the strongest, the most populous, and most flourishing, 
European city in India. , 

In Europe the Company, though struggling with poverty of capital, had 
equipped several small fleets for India. The King, in .order to encourage and 
assist them, had advanced two millions of livres in the year i668', in addition 
to the like sum already lent to them : and he promised to take upon himself 
any losses they might sustain in the first ten years. He alfd urged the propri- 
etors to pay in the arrears of their subscriptions. 

At a general meeting of proprietors, held at Paris in the year 1675 under the 
direction of the King, a dividend of ten per cent was ordered to be paid to all 
"those who had paid in two thirds of their subscription; and the defaulters were 
required to complete their payments before the iith of July 1676, on pain of 
forfeiting to the Company the payments already made. The King at the same 
time gave up his claim upon the Company for the four millions advanced to 
them. 

In the year 1682, the Company’s funds being utterly inadequate to the 
management of an extensive trade, permission was given to all persons, 
foreigners as well as natives, to trade to India in the Company’s ships during 
five years, paying such frdght as they could agree upon; lodging the goods 
imported by them in the Company’s warehouses, in order to be sold along with 

their 
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their own, and paying them a duty pf five per cent* The proposal was eagerly 
embraced by many individuals, and the Directors flattered themselves with the 
hopes of deriving some income from these small profits, to be made without any 
any risk or further outlay of capital. But many of the proprietors, repining at 
the profits they*saw made by tKe private traders in virtue of the Company’s 
establishments in India, expressed their discontent ; and in two years an end 
was put to* this mode of conducting the trade. 

Many were the causes which contributed to distress the Company. Notwith- 
standing their deficiency of capital, their Directors and Managers in France, and 
most of those in India, affecfed to imitate the splendour of \heir Sovereign in 
schemes of ostentation and expense, instead of acting with the prudent economy 
necessary to be‘adhere<i to in ’commercial transactions, jespecially by a community 
circumstanced as they wero. I'hence they were driven to the expedient of bor- 
rowing money, though they were far from being able to pay the interest, which 
was generally enormous, without encroaching upon their little capital. The 
civil wars in France, and the foreign wars, afso accelerated their ruin ; and even 
the successes of their countrymen added to their distress : for the swarms of 
French privateers, which covered the seas, carried into the ports of France a 
prodigious number of vessels, taken from the English and the Dutch, many of 
which had onboard vast tjuandties of East-India goods : and, as prize goods 
must be sold at whatever prices they will fetch, the glut reduced the value al- 
most’ to nothing, and obliged the Company to sell their goods at a heavy loss, or 
not to sell at all. * , 

When we consider, the accumulation of calamities pressing upon this unfort- 
unate Company, we will scarcely be surprised to find that their sales in twenty 
years from 1664 to 1684 amounted to no more than 9,100,000 livres, as ap^ 
peared by their accounts. ♦ 

In May 1684, the Company, finding themselves unable to make good their 
engagements, and continue their commerce, it was proposed to new-model their 
constitution, to elect new Directors who should have salaries, and to strike off 
all the subscribers who had not paid in at least eighty per cent. From these 
, measures they hoped for a revival of their credit, and relief from their embar- 
. rassments. 

The Company’s accounts being examined by Commissioners appointed hy the 
King, it was found that three quarters of their capital stock were totally lost. 
Therefor, in order to obtain some kind of capital, the proprietors were required 
by Government to pay in a sum equal to the remaining quarter in ready money 
within a month, failing which the defaulters should receive one quarter of their 

original 
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original stock, to be paid them in two yeirs by persons appointed by the King, 
as a full compensation for their interest in the Company's stock. 

On this oc<ia8ion it was found that the remaining stock amounted only to 
3>3S3>966 livres. No more than eighty proprietors complied with the order of 
paying in the additional quarter ; and all thdr payments amounted only to 
109,516 livres. Such feeble help only proved the impossibility of continuing 
the trade in the condition the Company were in. The King therefor ordered 
twelve persons, named by himself to pay in the sums which the old proprietors 
ought to have paid. He also ordered that those new proprietors should be Di- 
rectors, and made many other regulations for the management of the Com- 
pany's affairs. 

The Company after these new arrangements erq'oyed a short glimpse of’ pro* 
sperity: and in the years 1687 *^9^ ^he proprietors received two dividends, 

amounting together to thirty per cent, which, it is believed, were derived from 
the profits actually made in the trade; whereas any dividends, which had hitherto 
been made, were furnished by the tuinous expedient of drawing them out of the 
capital. 

Though the Company resumed their commercial operations after the termin- 
ation of the war, which followed the revolution in Great Britain, their affairs 
were conducted with so little energy, that in the year r 6 gj they were content to 
agree to a proposal made to them by M** Jourdan and hjs associates for a per- 
mission to send their own ships to China, on condition of paying five pef cent 
on the amount of their returns to the Company. Those,gehtlemen immediately 
dispatched, their ship, the Amphitrite, which returned in August 1700 with a 
very rich cargo. Great hopes were now conceived of the prosperity of the 
China trade ; and four ships were immediately fitted out, one of which was the 
Amphitrite, which in September 1703 returned with a cargo as valuable as her 
former one. But none of the French Companies appear to have ever been able 
to preserve their trade in the time of war : and this one absolutely gave up send- 
ing out any more ships as soon as the war of the Spanish succession broke out, 
lest they should fall into the hands of the English or Dutch, who, they knew, 
were too powerful for them in the Indian seas, So this China Company very 
soon became dormant. 

In the year 1701 the East-India Company obtained a grant of the further sum 
of 850,000 livres from the King, on condition that they themselves would make 
an addition of fifty per cent to their stock ; a condition with which most of the 
proprietors refused to comply. 


The 
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The frequent neglects and refusals of the proprietors to pay in their subscrip- 
tions, or answer the calls made upon them, seem to show, either that the trading 
people, and even the Nobles, Judges, and Magiftrates, of whom there were many 
antong the subscribers, possessed very little ready money, and had very little cred- 
it ; or that many of them had so little confidence m the success of the Com- 
pany, that, on some occasions, they would rather forfeit their installments, al- 
ready paid in, than complete their payments. 

It would be tedious to recount every Royal arret issued for regulating the 
affairs of this ill-fated Company. The continual interference of Government in 
the affairs of a coiupiercial society was of itself sufficient to derange and ffistract 
their counsels, and may partly account for so 'many of the partners chusing to 
submit to the loss of the money they had paid in, as the least of two evils. They 
had also now lost the favour of the Government, who loaded their imports with 
heavy duties, and harassed them with prohibitions of their silk goods and other 
articles, and with a constant succession of contradictory orders. In short, the 
Company were at a stand; and it plainly appeared that France was not, at least 
in that age, a country in which a great East-India trade could flourish. 

In this unpromising state of their affairs, the Company, by the permission of 
Government, agreed in the year ryoS to licence some merchants of Saint Malo 
to send thdr own ships to Ihidia, on condition that the Company should receive a 
duty of Jifteen per cent upon their returns, and should have a right to load such 
goods as they should want freight for, to the amount of ten tuns onboard each 
of their ships, and* should enjoy the tunnage bounties outward smd inward 
granted to them by virtue of their original patent. 

Scarcely any point in history has ever been recorded with more contradictory 
assertions than the success of theMalouin merchants in their East-India voyages. 
The enemies of privileged Companies assert that all, or at least most, of them 
made extraordinary great profits. The friends of the Companies, on the con- 
trary, positively affirm that many of them were ruined, and that the good suc- 
cess of some of their voyages to India was merely owing to their immediately 
falling into the trade abandoned by the Company, and having the benefit of all 
their establishments. .But the greatest profits, it is said, were made by those 
’ who traded with the Spanish settlements in South America, where, for temp- 
orary political reasons, their infractions of the Spanish colonial laws were per- 
mitted, or at least winked at, by the Government, in compliment to their new 
King, the grandson of the King of France. The vessels intended for this trade, 
being loaded with goods proper for the Spanish colonies, after making some stay 
at Brazil, proceeded round Cape Horn, and traded upon the coasts of Chili and 

Peru, 
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Peru, receiving silver in exchange for their goods. Thence they stretched 
across the Pacific Ocean, and, after touching for refreshments at the Ladrones 
islands, proceeded to the coas of China, and traded at Emouy, where the port 
charges were very moderate, and they were at liberty to sail when they pleased ; 
advantages not to be found at Canton, which is now the only Chinese port, in 
which Europeans are admitted. They then passed the Cape of Good Hope, and 
steered for the French islands in the West Indies, where they also carried on a 
profitable trade ; and thence they returned to France. These voyages generally 
took up from three to five years : and the profits made in them sometimes 
amounted to fifteen hundred per cent upon the original cost. The Malouins 
continued their voyages, conducted in this manner, till the year 1719: but 
their neglect of the India trade, for which alone they were licenced, obliged the 
people of France to purchase nine tenths of the Jndia. goods required for their 
internal consumption from foreigners: and if Melon, who published a political 
essay on commerce at Paris in 1736, was well informed, their sales of India 
goods never amounted to two millions of livres in any year ; which, we may 
believe, could scarcely be equal to a tenth part of the quantity needed for the 
consumption of all France. This trade is said to have been conducted by an as- 
sociation of merchants, who contributed a capital of four millions of livres : so it 
was still the trade of a very considerable Company •• 

While the Malouins were carrying on their commercial circumnavigations of 
the Globe, a new Company was established by a Royal arret*, dated in February 
1713, foi Jrarling to China, unconnected with the East-Indla Company, or with 
M*^ Jourdan and his associates : and the duration of their privilege was to be no 
less than fifty years. The only business the/ transacted was sending out two 
ships, which in the year 1718 returned with Cargoes, not to France, but to 
Ostend and Genoa f. We shall find that in the year 1719 this Chhia Company 
\ms incorporated with the great Company of the West, 

In the year 1714, when the East-India Company had languished out half a 
century without having got beyond the debility of infancy, with their capital 
stock completely run out, and indebted to the amount of ten millions of livres, 


* I have taken the account of the Malouin 
voyages chiefly from Dautes (Tun actionmiire sur 
le Mf moire de P Morellety 4. It is anon- 
ymous and without date. But the author 
t.a)s, he was a proprietor since the year 1720 
of the Company, which was suspended in 1769: 
and his work has every appearance of being 
authentic. 


f Mr, Morellet, in his list of extinct Com- 
panies, \^Examen de la reponsc^p, 36 J says, that 
this Company never made any use of their pri- 
vilege. We have seen that they made but very 
little use of it;' but the assertion, that they 
made absolutely none, k ono of Morellet’t 
mistakes. 


they 
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they applied for, and obtained, a prolongation of their excluave prhnlege for 
ten years. Their view in seeking this extension seems to have been merely to 
enjoy a continuation of the trifling benefit they derived from the commerce of 
the "private traders, though it could not be equal to the expense of their foreign 
establishments, by means of which those traders made their profits, all of which, 
except what they made by their clandestine trade, would have gone into the 
treasury of the Company, if their business had been conducted by prudent mer- 
chants, acquainted with maritime affairs and the peculiarities of Indian com- 
merce, instead of financiers and courtiers, and, if they had been favoured with 
less of the kind attention of Government. 

Whether the Company carried on any business for themselves at this tinte, I 
have tiot discovered. But, before the ppiration of their new term, they were 
swallowed up in'one of the most extraordinary associations that ever could be 
produced by financial, political, or commercial, speculation. 

The continual wars, the magnificent buildings and gardens, and other ostent- 
atious and useless expenses, of Louis the Fourteenth had plunged France into 
general poverty and despondence, aggravated by an intolerable load of Govern- 
ment paper of various descriptions, which the insolvency of the Treasury . had 
reduced lo a very depredated value, or rather almost to an impossibility of circ- 
ulation upon any terms. • In this desperate state of the finances some unprin- 
cipled pretenders to loyalty endeavoured to persuade the Duke of Orleans, the 
Regent, that the King was not bound to pay the debts of his predecessor, and 
that it was expedient to ruin the creditors of the Public, in order to relieve the 
Government and’ the Nation at large from the pressure. The Regent was 
somewhat staggered by the coflveftience of their proposal : but he was preserved 
by his probity, or the fear of infamy, from the guilt of consenting to it. He 
imagined he should much more effectually promote his own glory, and the 
prosperity of the Nation, by adopting the schemes of John Law, a native of» 
Scotland, a man of a lively and ardent genius, though a great calculator, who 
proposed to discharge the prodigious mass of the public debts by operations of 
finance and splendid schemes of commerce *. 

The first step in the execution of his stupendous scheme was the establishment 
of a Bank at Paris in May 1716, upon a capital of six millions of livres, divid- 
ed Into twelve hundred shares, which (according to the fourteenth article of 
the patent) might be transferred by the signature of the seller in the proper book 

^ Law bad offered a scheme of a Na- liainent of Scotland, who referred the consider- 
tional Bank, for issuing notes to an unlimited atlon of it to the Committee of trade, by whom 
amount on the security of land, to the last Par- it was rejected. 
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in the Bank, as stock is transferred in England The partners of the Bank 
were prohibited from engaging in any kind of commerce or maritime insurance 
in their corporate capacity, the establishment being intended merely for the pur- " 
pose of receiving money in deposit and repaying it oh demand, discounting bills, 
and lending money at a moderate rate of intefekt. Notwithstanding the gloomy 
aspect of affairs, the credit of the new Bank very soon became so* great, that 
their notes were current in every part of Europe. The real money, which had 
been hoarded up, was now restored to the circulation ; industry was re- 
animated ; foreign trade was resumed ; the exchange even turned in favour of 
France ; Law himself was most agreeably surprised at the success of this first 
experiment, and his enemies were confounded. 

M' Law, having now acquired the character 'of an ' able and upright states- 
man, and being ambitious of the glory of discharging the whole debts of the 
nation, persuaded the Regent to found' the Company of the West, better 
known by the name of the Mississippi Company, in August 1717, and to 
confer upon them for twenty-five? years the exclusive trade and the property 
of‘ Louisiana, together with the beaver trade of Canada, the Canada Company 
being on this occasion incorporated with the new one. The benefit proposed 
to the Government was the absorption of a considerable quantity of their paper 
by receiving it in payment of the Company's capital,* which was declared to be 
one hundred millions^ divided into shares of five hundred livres each,, the Go- 
vernment paying interest at four per cent for their debts taken in by the- Com- 
pany. The allurement held out to the adventurers was a ’report of gold mines 
in Louisiana, richer than those of Spanish America. Foreigners, as well as 
native French subjects of every description, \Ver6 admitted to become propri- 
etors. The Nobles were exempted, as in the old East-India Company, from 
disparaging their rank by subscribing, and the King himself became a pro- 
‘prietor to a very large amount. The Company were "also gratified with many 
privileges in trade, exemptions from duties and burthens, and with the gift of 
ships, warehouses, forts, arms, &c. in L'Orient, which was appointed to be the 
port of their commerce, and* in Louisiana. 

In the year 1718 the nominal Company of Senegal^ and in May 1719 the Com- 
pany of the East-Indies and the Company of CA/W, were united with, or swallowed 
up in, the Company of the West, who thereupon assumed the name of the 
Company or the Indies: and the privileges of ihe Company of St. Domingo, 

* 111 the other branches of Law’s system was changed for the delivery of a loose slip of 
this most safe and convenient mode of transfer paper. 

and 
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and those of the extinct of AotTcantCompany ef Guinea, were added m Septem- 
ber 1720. Their privilege of exclusive trade was now extended over all the 
west coast of Africa and all the coasts and islands of the Indian and Pacific 
Oceans. The King gave them a gift in perpetuity of all the French forts and 
buildings on the coast of Africa : • and, in general, all the property of every kind 
belonging to the-united Companies was now vested in this great comprehensive 
Company, who were consequently bound to pay the debts owing by all the 
Companies to whose rights they succeeded. All the bounties and exemptions, 
originally granted to any of the united Companies, were transferred fo them : 
andj as the Company became bound to transport at least three thousand Ne- 
groes to the French West Indies, the premium of thirteen livres for every Nt?gro 
landed in the colonies, and the other of twenty livres for every mark of gold 
imported into.Frihce, were revived or continued to them. 

In order to render the capital of the-Company adequate to the vast extent of 
their proposed commercial enterprises, they were empowered, in the year 1719, 
to open a subscription for fifty thousand new shares, amounting to twenty-five 
millions of capital stock, to be paid for at the rate of 550 livres for every share 
of 500 ; and Law, observing that the shares of the Company of the West, 
which had remained nearly stationary at the original subscription price till the 
union of the Companies, had been raised to 1 30 per cent by the public expect- 
ations of the prosperity of a Company uniting in itself the privileges of so many 
separate Coriipanies, required the payments of this subscription to be made in 
real money. It is, therefor, not at all surprising, that subscriptions for. the new 
stock, at only I to" per cent, poured in so rapidly, that, very soon after the 
offices were opened, they amoilnteld to a hundred thousand shares instead of the 
fifty thousand required. 

The Government, seeing the eagerness of the subscribers, issued an arret 
fixing the total number of shares at three hundred thousand, which, it was de- • 
dared, they should never exceed ; and, to make up that number, fifty thousand 
more shares were immediately subscribed for at 1000 livres each, payable in 
bank notes. This small subscription seems only to’ have kindled the ardour of 
the Parisians, who, notwithstanding their late backwardness ht subscribing for 
tjie India trade, had now all become stock-jobbers. The Government took the 
advantage of the enthusiasm, and, disregarding the recent limitation of shares, 
indulged them with three more subscriptions for one hundred thousand shares each 
at 1 000 livres for bvery sTiare ; and payable in Government paper of every 
kind, which followed each-other in rapid succession, and were filled up by the 

MM2 infatuated 
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infatuated people with astonishing avidity, whereby a very large additional mass 
of the Government paper was quickly absorbed. ^ 

No busings was now attended to in Paris, except buying and selling shares. » 
People of all ranks, foreigners as well as natives, sold off their property of every 
kind, at whatever prices they could obtain, in Order to participate In the wonder- 
fill advantages expected from the financial, commercial, and mining, operations 
of the Company : and the managers, in order to admit even the lowest of the 
people to make their fortunes, or ruin themselves, by stock-jobbing, split many 
of the shares into hundredth parts. Stock rose .every day, and reached, when 
at the highest, the enormously frantic price of one thousand^ or, according, to 
sonle authors, twelve hundred, per cent *1 Paris was loaded with a glut of real 
money, a great part of wfiich was poured in from forefgn countries : the prices 
of all the necessaries of life were raised in prpportjon : and Hnds near the city 
were bought at, fifty years’ purchase by some of the speculators, more sha’rp- 
sighted than their neighbours, who seized the favourable opportunity of selling 
out their stock. 

• The Company, having acquired a monstrous sum of money by the sale of 
their stock, lent the King twelve hundred millions of livres in August 1719, and 
three hundred millions more in October, at an interest of three per cent. In re- 
turn for the favour, the King deprived Lambert, the farmer-genera!, of the col- 
lection of the revenue, and gave the farm of it to the Company, who agreed to 
pay him fifty-two millions a-year for it ; and he had already conferred on them 
the privilege of coining money for nine years, for which* they were to pay him 
fifty millions j a sum impossible to be derived from the profits of coinage, ex- 
cept by diminishing or adulterating the money. * 

It is now time to turn our attention to the Bank, whose business had hitherto 
gone on very prosperously, having scarcely any connection with the Govern- 
'’ment. But in December 1718 it was declared to be a^RovAL Bank, the King 
taking it into his own hands, and paying off the proprietors, not with money, 
nor with bank notes, but with shares of the Company of the West, which he 
had reserved for himself, and now sold to them at the exdrBfently-advanced 

• Dupont asserts that, in the height of the highest prices vary considerably; and, indeed, 

delirium, stock was sold so high as 1 8,000 and it seems probable that, in the scramble and con^ / 

to, 000 livres a share. But such prices seem fusion of such irregular transactions, no regis- 
incredible, and are not supported by any other ters of prices were preserved ; and if they 

of the French authors whom I have had an op- were, they weVe burnt by the King’s order in 
portunity of consulting. Their accounts of the the year 1725. 
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price ; a mode of payment, which, if the proprietors did not make haste to 
convert their shares into cash, turned out nearly the same as giving them no- 
thing. The Bank being dignified with the title of Royal, and the Regent 
taking on himself the title of Governor of it, the collectors of the revenue were 
ordered to receive the notes in payment ; and they were also made current by 
authority in all payments whatever, by which means, and by the establishment 
of branches ^of the Royal Bank in Lyon, Rochelle, Tours, Orleans, and Amiens, 
they immediately obtained universal circulation. 

Law, fully satisfied with tfie successful progress of his System, (a collective 
name for his complication of projects) prudently determined to limit the emis- 
sion of bank notes to a thousand, or at most twelve hundred, millions of livres, 
which sum was estimated to be requisite for the circulation of the kingdom : 
and thereby he expected to draw into the Royal Treasury a quantity of real 
money sufficient to pay off every one of the public creditors who should be de- 
sirous of converting his paper into hard cash. But the imprudent conduct of 
the Government overturned this judicious" plan by authorizing an emission of 
notes, which raised the total amount to two thousand seven hundred millions ; and 
it was believed that many more were fabricated without authority. 

In February 1720 the Regent, having discovered that neither he nor his 
Ministers were well qualified for carrying on the business of bankers, requested 
the Company of the Indies to take upon them the management of the Royal 
Bank, offering them,, as a douceur, all the profits made by it since it belonged to 
the King. The Sieur Law, comptroller-general of the finances, was appointed 
inspector-general dof the Company of the Indies and of the Royal Bank : and 
soon after the King declared that* the Company’s privileges should perpetual 
and irrevokable by himself or any of his successors. 

Some people expected vast advantages from the union of the Company with 
the Bank ♦, and the perpetuity of their patent. But the most discerning part of 
the Public saw it in a very different light : and, indeed, from this period may be 
dated the downfall of the System. The vast inundation of Bank paper, thrown 
all at once into the circulation, which was previoussly overloaded, began to lower 
its credit, and, together with it, the value of the Company’s stock. Many people 
began to perceive that the Directors, instead of zealously and assiduously pro- 
secuting rational plans of commerce and colonization, agreeable to the pro- 

♦ So far is an union of the East- India Com- advantageous in this country, tliat there is an 
pany with the national Bank, or any inter- express law against the same person being a 
ference of their concerns, from being thought Director of both. 
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fessed meaning of thdr patent^ from which some beneficial returns might 
expected, were only intent upon exchanging one kind, of paper of no real value 
for another kind of as little value, and inventing deceptions for the purpose of • 

blowing up their airy bubbles in order to strip the people of their property. 
They therefor became exceedingly urgent to *get' their paper converted into 
cash : but the Government, insteadr of wisely and readily complying with their 
demands, as was proposed by Law, which would soon have induced many of 
the claimants to rest satisfied with their paper, when they should see that it 
could be instantly changed, into cash, most blindly ordered that gold should be 
entirely banished from commercial transactions, apd that no ^person should ke^p 
above five hundred livres of metallic money in his possesion ; an order which, 
we may be sure,' was generally disobeyed, in spite of informations and the odious 
domestic visitations of inquisitors, though some wejre terrified' into obedience, 
and carried their money to the Bank. TJiis arbitrary measure was followed By 
a succession of equally-arbitrary orders for the diminution of the real money, 
by the last of which the mark eight ounces) of silver was coined into 82 livres 
I o sous. 

Next came an edict for reducing the value of Bank paper, which, when the 
Bank was in the zenith of credit, had borne a premium of one, and on'e and a 
half, per cent in exchange with cash, to one half, in. order to put h on a par 
with the diminished real money ; and for reducing the value of the shares to five 
ninths. The whole country was immediately thrown into confusion and misery. 
Every on,e was anxious to rescue what little he could from the wreck of his fort- 
une, which, ne now plainly saw, had no real foimdation. Many families, who 
had long flourished in affluence, were utterly *rumed. Liaw disappeared : and 
the splendid vision of re-establishing the public credit vanished. 

The Company's stock at the termination of their career consisted of the fol- 
lowing creations of shares of 500 livres each, which entitled the proprietors to 
annuities of 80 livres per share proceeding from the interest of the Government 
paper, the loan, &c. 

First subscription 200,000 shares, at par. 

Second . .. . 50,000 . . . at 10 per cent premium. ^ 

Third . . . 50,000 

Fourth . . . 100,000 

Fifth . . , 100,000 

Sixth . . . 100,000 

Total . . 600,000 shares, representing hundred millions of 

livres. 


*|>at 100 per cent premium. 

j . . 
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Mvres, but which probabiy cost those, who Were actual stock-holders at the 
time of the stoppage, near three thousand millions, a sum impossible to be real- 
ized in gold and silver, but very easy to be negotiited in paper. 

k is proper to observe that 100,000 of these shares had originally belonged 
to the King, and 100,000 Itad been reserved by the Company for the purpose 
of stock'jobbing ; and both the King ,and the Company had sold their shares at 
exorbitant profits. 

On the 26th of January 1721 the holders of the Company's shares, and Go- 
vernment securities of every kind, were ordered to submit them to th^ examin- 
ation of a tribunal, appointed for the purpose of discriminating the honest and 
real proprietors from those wlio had 'obtained shares or Government paper by 
fraudulent means or stoik-jobbing tricks. The result of the visa, or inspection, 
was, that of a,696,4oo,ooo.livres inBank notes, 703,327,460 were ordered to 
b^ burnt without any compensation ; and the stock-jobbers were condemned to 
refund 187,893,661 livres. By these and other arbitrary operations the vast 
mass of the public debt was diminished without any payment. But it was not 
so easy to restore public credit in a country where the edict of an absolute 
Prince might violate it, whenever he should think it might suit his convenience. 

The next step was the reduction of the Company’s shares to a more moderate 
number. Which was fixed in November 1721 at ^fty thousand, but, on the re- 
presentation of the Commissioners, was enlarged in March 1725 to Jifty-six 
thousand. •! have not found that any compensation was ever made to the many 
hundred thousands of stock-holders, whose property was thus annihilated by the 
sweeping command of arbitrary power. 

The exclusive privilege of providing all France with tobacco had been 
farmed to the Company soon after their establishment, but afterwards resumed 
by the King on finding that it was neglected by them. He' now restored the 
form to them as a compensation for money due to them. At the same time 
he ceded to them, instead of payment of another debt, the Domain of the West, 
they taking upon them the charge of supporting the civil and military establish- 
ments. The King also, understanding that the Company’s commerce was in- 
creasing, established regulations for their shares and dividends, and appointed 
their council, with Cardinal Du Bois for their President, who should hold their 
Iftieetings at the India House in Paris. He soon after gave them the exclusive 
sale of coffee, from the profits of which and tobacco he directed them to make 
a dividend of 1 50 livres annually upon every share, independent of what they 
might gain by their foreign commerce. In February 1724, he moreover gave 

them 
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them the privilege of making lotteries for prizes of life annuities or shares of 
their stock. , 

In June 1725 King Louis the Fifteenth, being come of age, confirmed to the 
Company for ever their privilege of exclusive trade in slaves, gold dust, &c. 
from Cape Blanco along the coast of Africa to the Cape of Good Hope, and the 
sole trade of every kind from that Cape eastward to Cape Horn in South 
America, including all the coasts and islands of the Indian and Pacific Oceans, 
together with the property of Louisiana, the beaver trade of Canada, and the 
commerce of the coast of Barbary — in short, almost the whole world except 
Europe. He also confirmed anew to them the exclusive sale of tobacco and 
coffee, reserving with respect to the later the privilege of the city of Marseille, 
and binding them never to raise the price of it. • The King commanded them 
never to interfere with matters of finance ; aixd he. revoked t’he grant of the 
Domain of the West and the privilege of lotteries. He also established maily 
regulations respecting their stock, dividends, meetings, and other matters. 

In the same month the King, hfaving examined the state of the Company's 
affairs, and being desirous to promote the welfare of many antient families con- 
cerned in the stock, issued another edict, by which he gave them a discharge of 
all demands which might be made upon them on account of the Royal Bank ; 
and he also cancelled many intricate old accounts, of which probably no ac- 
countant could ever have made a clear settlement. In order to conceal the 
names of all concerned, and as much as possible to draw 'the veil bf oblivion 
over the national frenzy, he ordered that all papers and accounts belonging to 
the Company, and not relating to commerce, should be burnt.* 

It was only after the Company of the Indies* were delivered, though with the 
loss of almost their whole capital, from all connection with financial legerde- 
main, that they could begin to be truely considered as a commercial Company. 
They made some efforts to cultivate Louisiana; anddn the year 1722 New 
Orleans, which had been founded in the year 1717, and had hitherto been no 
more than a petty village, was enlarged, and made the capital of the province. 
Attention was also given to the other numerous branches of commerce com- 
prehended in their privilege ; and in the year 1725 there belonged to them 125 
vessels of various kinds ; but many of them very small. 

We might suppose that the Company possessed a redundance of capital 
about this time, as we find that they established a discount office ( ^ caisse 
d’escompte ’) for the accommodation of the merchants of Paris and the Public 
in the year 1727, which was continued till the year 1759, and is said to have 

been 
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been so prudently conducted by the Syndics and Directors of the Company, 
that in all that number of years the only lofe they sustained was one bill of 
4,000 Hvres. [Comte de Lautagais^. Mcni; sur la Co, des Indes^ p> 6o.] 

They seem not to have been equally fortunate in all the .other branches of 
their trade ; or' probably they became sensible that they had undertaken more 
business than it was possible to manage to advantage ; for in the year 1730 they 
begged of the King to accept their' resignation of the exclusive trade of Barbary. 
He also resumed the farm of tobacco, reserving to them an annual revenue of 
.eight millions payable out of it, In the following year they obtained the King’s 
consent to take the province of Louisiana off* their hands, which abst.them much 
solicitation, besides paying 1,450,000" livres for the favour *. ‘ 

They retained their beaver trade in Canada t, till that country* fell under the 
dominion of .Great Britain ; anc} they retained the slave trade on the coast of 
Africa till the year 1741, though they -sustained* very great losses by furnishing 
slaves to the French colonists in America and the West Indies upon credit. 
They also peopled the Isles of France and Bourbon, and rendered them valuable 
possessions. But their principal object was the East-India trade. Pondichety, 
the seat of the Governor-general of their settlements in India, became a large, 
regular, *and beautiful* city, containing 70,000 inhabitants, mostly natives* 
Under the 'administration. of Orry in France, and of Dumas, La Bourdonnais, 
Bussy, and Dupleix, in India, their affairs prospered exceedingly, and they 
obtained considerable territorial possessions on the coast of India. Their trade 
was carried on to such an extent, and for some time with such brilliant success, 
that they excited -the jealousy of the English and Dutch Companies, In the 
year 1734 their sales at L’Orient amounted to 18,000,000 of livres; in 1740 
they rose to 22,000,000 : in 1754 they reached 36,000,000, after which they 
were depressed by the war, which began then 

• 

* Raynal, after relating this transaction, state the amounts of the sales much lower; 

says, * II est des empires ou Pon vend ^gale- but, in their eagerness to depretiate the 

* ment la droit de sc ruiner, cclui de sc d6- prosperity of the Company, some of them 

* livrer, ct cclui de s'enrichir, parce que le have omitted the imports from China and 

* bien et Ic mal, soit public, soit particulier, the Isles of France ^nd Bourbon, and all 

’ * peiivent y devenir un objet de finance.* the private goods imported by the ofliccri 

• phtl, et p'Jit. y, viii, p, no.] and seamen of tlie ships. I am not, how- 

f The trade in all other kinds of peltry and ever, perfectly sure of the accuracy of the 

produce was free to all the subjects of France. statements in the text, the accou^^ts differ 

J The accounts given by some French so widely, 
writers, who were hostile to the Company, 
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From the commencement of that war may be dated' the decline of the French 
Company of the Indies. After all their inferior settlements had been reduced 
by the British forces, Pondichery itself, then filled with the riches which had 
been carried thither from the other French settlements for preservation, jvas 
also taken in the year 1761 ; and the conquest of that important place may be 
said to have extinguished the dazzling prosperity of the French in India. 

In September 1741 the King issued an arret, allowing all. merchants, 
authorized to trade to the American colonics, to fit out vessels for the coast 
of Guinea on the terms prescribed by the arret of January 1716 for the Royal 
Company of Guinea, and on obtaining licences from the Company of the 
Indies. 

Ever fince the year 1723 the Directors of the Company were appointed by the 
King. It naturally followed, that they were generally profuse in their expenses, 
carelefs of the Company’s interest, and immoderately attached to their own, 
which they often promoted by means not very honourable. Being desirous, 
however, of making the stock-hoiders believe that their affairs were very 
flourishing, they continued making dividends of one hundred and fifty Hvres 
upon every share of the original value of five hundred livres, agreeable to the 
King’s direction, till the year 1746, when the embarrassments of the Govern- 
ment obliged them to reduce them all at once to seventy. In 1750 they were 
lowered to fifty, in 1759 to forty, and in 1764 to twenty. The Government 
had moreover appointed a Commissioner, and sometimes two or thr^ee, to^ con- 
troul the Directors ; and their interference plunged the Company’s affairs into 
inextricable confusion. The Company now ventured io represent to Govern- 
ment, that their misfortunes were entirely owing, to the management of their 
affairs being taken out of their own hands, and that they must be totally ruined, 
if they were not relieved from the interference of Government. 

In confequence of their representation, the King deejared, in August 1764, 
that their affairs in Europe and beyond the Cape of Good Hope fhould in future 
be managed by themselves only, without any interference on the part of Govern- 
ment ; and he recommended to them to act with wisdom and economy. But 
at the same time h<j desired them to submit the regulations, they should draw up 
for their government, to be inspected by him, and confirmed by patent. On this 
occasion he also made over to the Company, as some compensation for their 
losses and extraordinary expenses occasioned b/ the war, 11,835 shares, and 
an equal number of loan bonds, together with the dividends and interest due 
upon them, subject, however, to a number of pensions, which he had granted, 

payable 
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payable out of them. He took upon himself the charges of sovereignty in the 
Isles of France and Bourbon, whereby the Company saved two millions an- 
• nually, without any diminution of their exclusive privilege ; and he relieved 
them from the expense of the port of L’Oricnt. He empowered them to make 
an addition to their stock by paying in four hundred livres upon every share ; 
and he directed that the dividend upon each share should be raised to eighty 
livres, which should be independent of their commerce, and not be liable to be 
affected for any debt to be thenceforth contracted by them. 

The Company immediately .applied with great alacrity to the re-establishment 
of their commerce, J:he restoration of the forts and buildings of their settlements 
in India, and the construction of ships; In a few years their trade was so much 
revived, that their annual sales amounted to about eighteen or twenty millions, 
and in 1769 the/ rose to near thirty-seven millions. But, notwithstanding this 
appearance of prosperity, their stock was rapidly decreasing. When they 
entered upon the management of their own affairs, they found their debts 
amount to a much larger sum than they supposed ; their expenses in repairing 
their buildings in India went much beyond their expectations ; and, in conse- 
quence of the diminution of their influence in that country, the profits of their 
sales fell ’much below diose of former times, while the charges of their govern- 
ment amounted to doubly *the sum they had been estimated at. In this state of 
their affairs they gave licences in the year 1768 to fifteen private ships to sail to 
India., 

In the year 1769 the Government desired to see a state of the Company’s 
affairs, by which.it appeared that they were bound to pay every year' 
Dividends of 80 livres on their shares, the number of which 

was now reduced to 36,920^ j^’2,953,66o 

Interest of money borrowed, &c •. 2,727,506 

Amount of permanent payments • . ^5,681,16^ 

and annuities for lives amounting to • • . 3,074,899 

the whole yearly payments being then . . • ^^8,756,065 

On the 13th of August 1769 the King suspended the Company’s exclusive 
• privilege till he should give further orders, allowing the government of the 
stations and factories in India to remain in their hands, and their affairs to be 
managed, as before, by their Syndics and Directors. He permitted all his sub- 
jects to send their own sfiips to the countries beyond the Cape of Good Hope, 

N N 2 upon 
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upon applying to the Secretary of State foi; the marine ind fo the Directors of 
the Company for passports, which should cost them nothing; and he otdererf 
them to hririg all their homeward cargoes to the port of L^Orient, and there 
pay such duties as he should afterwards determine. • ' 

By another edict, issued a few days after, the duties were fixed at five per 
cent on India and China goods, and three per cent on those of the Isles of 
France and Bourbon, to be computed upon their value in France ; and the 
merchants had the option of disposing of their cargoes either by public or 
private sale. 

The Company ^oon after held a general meetinjg for the purpose of consider- 
ing, 'whether it would be most for their * interest to dissolve their partnership. 
A considerable number of the greatest proprietors, at fhe head of whonr was 
M" Panchaud, proposed to pay off their debts, giv.e up their commerce, and 
establish a Bank of discount ( ^ Caisse d’escompte ^ ), by which means thi5y 
hoped to preserve their capitals. On the other hand, the celebrated M' Necker 
(who' was afterwards Comptroller-general of the finances), and all the bankers, 
voted for preserving the Company, and even continuing the commerce by meanfr 
of borrowed money, which, they affirmed, there would be no difficulty in ol> 
taining. A third party, offended by the despotic conduct of the Government, 
were anxious to have their affairs wound up as quickly as possible, and the 
Company dissolved entirely. ' 

After much controversy, the Company determined to make an offer to the 
King of surrendering into his hands all their vessels, consisting of twenty-eight 
ships from 900 to 1200 tuns, and two snows, with all their naval and military 
stores, their forts and warehouses ifi India and France,' together with 2,450 
slaves belonging to them, for the sum of thirty millions of livres ; and at the 
same time they requested payment of sixteen millions and a half of livres due 
to them by the King. By an arret dated in January 1770 the King accepted 
their resignation : but, instead of paying them the' money they afked, he settled 
upon them, as a full compensation for all their claims, an annuity of one 
million two hundred thousand livres; which, reckoning interest at five per 
cent, and supposing the payment perpetual, unless redeemed, would repre- 
vsent a. capital of only twenty-four millions: arid with that kind of settle- ’ 
meat they were obliged to be contented.* 

-The Company soon after entered into another contract with the King, by' 
which they made over to him all the debts, due to them in India and Europe, all, 
tjieir merchandize and property of every, kind, except their capital stock with 

the 
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the fiihds appropriated f6r their dividends, and their privilege as a Company : 
and the King took upon himself the payment of every demand upon them for 
debts, annuities, pensions, halfpay, &c. After these, and some other arrange- 
ments unnecessary to be detailed, the partners from April 1770 became merely 
proprietors of annuities payable by the Government, and preserved the appear- 
ance of a Company only by their establishment of Directors and clerks, and 
the ceremony of granting licences to private merchants to fit out their ships for 
India, 

■ A radical fault in the original constitution of this Company was, that the 
proprietors held theii* shares, not by their purchases being entefred in the Com- 
pany’s books, by which their names and the amount of their stock could*be 
known, but merely by* the possession of billets or tickets, each of them 
entitling the beafer to the b/2nefi(; of a share in the Company’s stock. A very 
great number of persons, connected by such a slender bond of union, could 
scarcely ever act together with liarmony and effect for the general good of the 
society, nor attempt to remove the veil of mystery under which their affairs were 
concealed by managers, independent of themselves, and generally under the 
influence ‘of Government, being, in fact, scarcely any more associated, or 
knov/n to* each-other, tfian the proprietors of ex/:hequer bills or India bonds 
are in England 

As soop as the India trade was laid open, a great number of merchants 
rushed, into *it. They sent their ships to China, India, Persia, the Isles of 


* It was usual to borrow shares for the pur- 
pose of showing them*as admission tickets, in 
order to get acrcesa to the meetings of the Com- 
pany.. I say nothing of the danger the pro- 
prietors of such paper ran from fire, robbery, 
or accidental loss. The proprietors of the 
national debt of France lield their property by 
the same dangerous tenure. Let us listen to 
the observation of the judicious Necker upon 
this subject. 

* La nature de Paction, e’est a dire sa forme 

* d'cfFet payable au portcur, en cachant con- 

* tiniiellement son propri^taire, ou du moins en 

* ne donnant aucun moyen de le reconnoitre, 
‘ n^a jamais permis aux actionnaires de con- 
‘ tribuer par leur surveillance et leurs conseils 

* au bien de leur societd ; une fois sortis de 

* PassembUe g^nerale qui se tenoit chacque 

* ann^e, ils ne pouvoient ctre reconnus, ni par 


* consequent ecoutes ; et dans ces assemblies 
‘ m^mes Pavis d'un simple porteur djaction ne 

* pouvant pas fitre distingue de celui d*un 
‘ veritable propriitaire, le veeu de la propricti 

* ne peut jamais ^tre connoJ avec certitude. 

^ La faciliti avec laquelle on pouvoit cm- 

* pruntcr des actions ne permettoit pas non plus 
' de ^’assurer de la propriiti des Administrat- 
‘ eurs ; ct enfin, le regime d^administration^ 

* qui soumettoit la conduite de la Compagnic a 
‘ un Commissaire du Roi, s’opposoit a Pesprit 
‘ d*cconomie, ou du moirfs ne Pentretenoit pas, 
' parce que Phomme qui represente le Gou- 
‘ verncment n’a aucun motif pressant pour 
‘ veiller sur une economic qui dans plusieurs 
< cir^onstances est moins importante pour 

* Petat que pour la propriiti des action- 
‘ naircs.’ \_Rtp0n5e au Memoire de M, PAbbi 
Morellet, p, 29.] 

. France 
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France and Bourbon, and the east coast of Africa. The last was the ddstin^ 
ation of the greatest number; for the keenest partisans of the unbounded 
liberty of Commerce felt no scruple of conscience in depriving people of their ♦ 
liberty, who were guilty of having black skins and woolly hair, in whatever 
part of the world they could be found ; a^nd on the easfr coast of Africa 
slaves could be bought cheaper than on the west coast, where the com- 
petition of the traders of various nations had raised the price of human flesh. 

It was asserted that one hundred and fifty vessels were fitted out from the 
different ports of France (ninety-nine of which sailed in the year 1785) for the 
east coast of Africa for the slave trade, and that they carried twenty thouss^nd 
slaves to the French part of the 'Island of Saint Domingo. The tragical con- 
sequence of so great and sudden an importation of Vindictive slaves in that 
devoted island holds out an awful warning to the owners df slaves and the 
advocates for slavery in all parts of the World. 

With respect to the success of the private traders to India and China, we 
are perplexed with the same extremes of contradiction, which we found in 
the statements of the open trade in the early part of the eighteenth century. 
On the one hand we are told that two hundred and fifty-five vessels sailed 
from the ports of France for the east coast of Africa, the Isles df France 
and Bourbon, and various parts of India, between. the year 1780 ahd 1785 * ; 
that most of them made very successful voyages; and M' Rabaud of .Marseille 
is particularly celebrated for the extent and prosperity of his trade to India, for 
which he fitted, out five ships in the last two years. 

It was affirmed, on the other hand, that those, w*ho made good voyages, 
were indebted for their success to particular or temporary causes, some of which 
were unconnected with the national cpmmerce, particularly their obtaining in 
. their first, and most successful, voyages the goods, which had been procured 
,in the country for the Company’s trade, their acting* as agents for merchants 
in Geneva, Neufchatel, &c. and more especially to the circumstance of their 
being employed by many people in the service of the English East-India 
Company to convey their property to Europe, in which transactions the 
owners of the ships were only the carriers and agents for the merchandize 
which made the greatest part of their sales ; that the most of those who had 


* An advocate for the private traders stated 
the whole number of vessels which sailed for 
India, China, the Isles of France and Bourbon, 
at 540, of the total burthen of 148, 945 tuns. 
[^Mmoire relatif a la Juemion du privilege de 


la Compagnie dee Indety 1787, /.a7.] The 
Abb6 Morellet, who distinguished himself as 
the champion for o*pen trade in the year 
1769, is understood to have also coippiled this 
Memoire. 
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not that precarious 'foreign' support, and all thos& who pushed mto new or 
unusual channels of trade, such as Persia, &c. made losmg voyages, or were 
completely ruined, as was the case with Messieurs Law, Chevalier, Rothe, 
Amiiaux, BofftS, Darrifat, who foiled for eighteen millions of livres, and 
many others. . • • 

Raynal [P. ix, tab. dernier'\ has given an account of the public sales of the 
goods imported by the private merchants from India, China, and the Isles of 
France smd Bourbon. They amounted to 10,336,504 livres in the year 1771, 
and continued generally increasing till 1777 when they reached 97,509,764, but 
fell off in 1778 (the last year of his account) to 14,026,194. .The Memire a 
consulter four les yiegocians, published -in 17S6, ^.28, states the sales of the 
gym p years higher *, and.the at\thor of the Memire de la Chambre de sommrct 
de Guienne, p. i8y says that the highest ‘sale during the open trade was in the 
year 1776, and states the amount of it at 32,800,000 livres, wherein he in- 
cludes the sales by private contract, most probably by random estimate, as may 
be presumed from the round number, and certainly not undervalued, his object 
being to magnify the private trade and depreciate that of the Company. Aft^ 
the beginning of the war, in which France engaged for the support of the 
American. revolution, the sales fell off almost to nothing, and in the year 1781 
absolutely nothing. / 

The- King, seeing the India trade, which was relinquished by the Company,, 
also abandoned by the private merchants, was obliged to become a merchant 
himself; and in February 1783 he dispatched a ship for China on Ws, own 
ac co unt. But he invested only three millions of borrowed monep ia this com- 
mercial adventure. • , , 

The King, knowing that the cargo of his own ship must be very inadequate- 
to the supply of the kingdom with China goods, issued an order on. the aist 
of July 1783 for the creation of a new Company of China; aiukhe disectedr ^ 
that thrir capital should be divided among the principal sea-ports in the following, 
proportions. 

The merchants of Marseille should subscribe for 400 shares 


Those of Bordeaux . . . 320, 

Rochelle . . . 80 

Nantes . . - 140 

Saint Malo> .. . 90 

.L’Orlent .... 90 

Havre de Grace . . 80 


The whole being 


1,200 shares. 


of 
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of 5,000 livres each, and forming a capital of six mUlions* He moreover gave 
them abundance of directions^ as usual, for keeping their accOuntSi an^ujKm. 
other points belonging to the internal regulation of their affairs. 

. , The capital stock was immediately subscribed by the merchants in the several, 
ports, who all formed only one Company ; ajid the King lent them three 
of from i2oo to 1500 tuns, which were immediately fitted out for China by the 
Company, and returned home in the year 1785. On making up, the accounts 
qf the sales, of the goods imported by them, it was found that the expedition 
had upon the whole produced neither profit nor loss worth mentioning ; and 
thence the Conjpany, consisting of people unacquainted with the trade of 
Incfcl or China, had little encouragement to proceed in further adventures, 
though they had not been superseded, as they were very .soon after, their 
creation. * 0 

. The King, without giving himself time to see the result of the experimeRts,. 

they might be called, of his own trade and that of the new China Company., 
determined, before any of the sfiips came home, and notwithstanding the re- 
clamation of the suspended, or dormant. Company of the Indies, and the 
representations of the private merchants, to establish a new Company. By his 
arret, dated J4 April 1785, he declared, that, having* examined the accounts 
and State of the India trade, he found, that competition, however^beneficial it . 
might be in other branches of trade, was very detrimental in this one ; that the 
European goods, being ill assorted, and in quantities disprpportioned to the de* 
mand, fiad been sold under their value in India ; that the competition of the. 
merchants bad enhanced the prices of the goods bougiat in Ipdia ; that the ex^. 
cessive quantities of some kinds, and the to^al ^want of others, rendered tbo; 
imports unprofitable to the merchants, and inadequate to the demands of the 
kingdom, Considering that these evils proceeded from a want of concert, 
among the merchants, and the impossibility of individuals being able to.sup-*. 
port the outlay and rilks of so distant a commerce, he W'as convinced that the. 
trade with fndia and China could be carried on to advantage only by 
privileged jCompany. Therefor he ordered the old Company of the Indies to 
confine their attention to the settlement of their affairs, and conferred on a 
New Company of the Indies for. seven years, to be computed from the 
sailing of their first ships,, and not including years of war, the privilege of ex- 
clusive trade to all the countries and islands to the eastward of the Cape of 
Good Hope, except the fcles of France and Bourbon. To there islands all 
French subjects might tradp, and import from them the produce of their soil, 
but no India goods. The inhabitants of the islands might trade, in vessel^ 
belonging to themselves, and provided with a passport from the New Company 

for 
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for each voyage, to the^ several portsf of India, but not to the Red Sea, China, 
or Japan. But no European’ goods might be carried from the islands to India, 
nor ^ any India goods from them to Europe or America, in any vessels what- 
soever. No French vessels returning from those islands, excepting those owned 
in them, were permitted to take onboard Negro slaves in any part of Afnca. 
The Company's capital was declared to be twenty millions *, divided into twenty 
thousand sh»es of one thousand livres each. The direction of their affairs, and 
the appointment of all officers of every description in their service, were vested in 
twelve Administrator, approved of by the King (‘ agrees par $a Majesty *), each 
of them being subscribers of Ave hundred shares in the capital stock ; aiid the 
remaining fourteen thousand shares were left open, to be subscribed by the Pub- 
lic at large. The Administrators were required to make up a state of the Com- 
.pany’s affairs every year for the inspection of the Comptroller-general of the 
ftnances, which should also be a guide to themselves in fixing the dividends to be 
paid to the proprietors. The King gave thdmi gratuitously the use of a house in 
Paris, all the warehouses, dock-yards, rope-walks, &c. necessary for their ac- 
commodation in L'Orient, and all the forts and factories in his own hands in 
India, to be possessed* by them during the term of their privilege. He pro- 
mised to protect them by ^cfrce of arms, if necessary; to provide their ships with 
officers and seamen, and to get them exchanged, if taken by an enemy. He 
moreo.ver gKinted them’ all the exemptions and favours bestowed upon the old 
Company respecting their imports : and he ordered that all goods imported 
from any place beyond the Cape of Good Hope into France, either by the Com- 
pany, or by private ships from*tho Isles of France or Bourbon, should "be landed 
at L'Orient, and there sold at the Company's public sale. 

The fourteen thousand open shares were immediately engrossed by the 
monied speculators of Paris, which made the merchants of the sea-ports com-, 
plain very bitterly, that they could not obtain a share without pstying at least 
eighteen hundred livres for it. This gave rise to a paper war, in which the 
closet philosophers, who manage the affairs of the World by their systems, and 
regulate commerce by their calculations, who find no difficulty in creating ships, 
men, merchandize, sales, and millions of money, by the dash of their pens, did not 
fail to bring their often-confuted arguments and assertions again upon the field. 

In July the Company obtained another arret, strictly prohibiting all French 
subjects from purchasing from foreigners any East-India goods, or any foreign 
cotton goods of any kind, except those destined for the African slave trade. 
Those vrho had such goods in their possession, or had already ordered them 

^ Only i^888^888. 17. 9. iterling, 
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from foreigners; were .allowed till the 1 6th' of Aygust 1786 to dispose of them, 
or send th^tn out of the kingdom. For the encouragement of the calico- 
printers, the Company were authorized to purchase cotton goods from foreigners 
for the supply of the print-fields; till their owp imports should be sufficient to 
answer the demand ; and they were obliged to sell India-painted calicoes for 
exportation only, the use of them in France being strictly prohibited. 

The King made over to the Company the ship Dauphin, which he had sent to 
China on his own account ; and, intending that they should be a body purely 
commercialj he relieved them from the cares and expenses of sovereignty in 
India- by taking them upon himself. . * 

The Company immediately, made a sale at L* Orient of the cotton goods they 
had bought at Copenhagen and elsewhere, together with the goods imported 
from India by the private merchants, which aniounted to kbove ten millions, and. 
gave satisfaction to the buyers. 

In March and April 1786 the ^Company fitted out eight ships for India and 
China, which cost them above eighteen millions. They resolved to fix the chief 
direction of their affairs in India at Pondichery, and to settle factories at Karical, 
Palicat, Masulipatnam, and some other places on the coast, all under the direc- 
tion of the Presidency at Pondichery 

In October 1786, the Dauphin having returned from China, and several priv- 
ate traders having arrived from India, the Company made a second sale, in 
which, as in the former, there were some goods, bought of the foreign Com- 
panies. The amount was somewhat above twenty-four millions; and the 
buyers, who came from all parts of the kingdpm, were now also well pleased 
with their purchases, the goods bought in Europe being found very advan- 
tageous in completing the assortment, to the great emolument . of the private 
traders, whose imports stood much in need of such an assistance. 

The Company now dispatched a second fleet consisting of ten ships, of the 
burthen altogkher of 7,000 tuns, the outfit and cargoes of which cost mneteen 


* This Cgnipany imitated the very erroneous 
conduct of their predecessors (observed above, 
p. 277) in having no register of the transfers of 
their stock, and consequently no list of propri- 
etors. The following is a translation of. one of 
the billets, or certificates, by which the pro- 
perty of their shares w^s held, and by the deli- 
very of which to the purclmser it was trans- 
ferred. 


N°. Company of the Indies, 
established by decree of the Council, 14th April 
178J. •• ' - ; 

The hearer is interested in the Company of 
the Indies lor one share of the value of one 
thousand livres 

At Paris the day of 

agreeable to th<^ resolution of the G^neral'Court. 
(Signed by the Cashier and three Adminis- 
trators.) 


millions. 
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millions. To defiray this expenditure, they obtained an arret on the 21 st of 
September 17S6 for adding twenty miiUons to theii* capital stock, and extending 
the duration of their privilege to fifteen years. The new stock was mostly sub- 
scribed for by the monied men of Paris, which was a misfortune to the Com- 
pany ; as people^ residing in an inland and uncommercial city, could not be ex- 
pected to know any thing of maritime affairs, or to understand the principles of 
foreign commerce, especially of India commerce, which requires, more than any 
Other, to be conducted in a regular routine, and by people who have acquired 
•experience from long practice, The acquisition of almost the whole of the new 
stock by people oft this description was also prejudicial to ‘the Company in 
another respect, as it gave the* merchants of the sea-ports a just cause of fresh 
resentment and * complaint against such an abuse of the exclusive privilege, as 
debarred them from obtaining any participation of it, except by paying an enorm- 
* ou^ advance to those capitalists. It was another unfortunate circumstance for 
the Company, that about this time the spirit of gambling in the national debts 
and the stocks of public Companies had reVired in France to a most dangerous 
and alarming extent. The Abb^ d'Espagnac and his confederates formed a 
scheme for getting into their own hands the whole stock of the Company of the 
Indies, at whatever price, in order to command a resale on their own terms. 
Commercial affairs could, hot prosper in the hands of a Company (if dayly suc- 
cessions, of new stock-holders could be called a Company) who purchased shares 
without any view to the benefits arising from the trade, but merely in order to 
sell them again at an advanced price. 

Ever since the establishment of this Company the private merchants had kept 
up a continual outcry for the unlimited freedom of trade ; and they persisted in 
demanding licences from Government for their ships, though they were con- 
stantly refused. Those, who had been concerned in smuggling East-India goods 
into the kingdom during the abandonment of the trade, also joined in the cry, 
lind employed a lawyer to draw up a memorial against the Company. But they 
could not then make any impression upon the King or his Ministers ; and im- 
partial men perceived in their representations much more of the clamour and 
resentment of disappoitited fraudulent dealers than of the judicious argument- 
* ation of true patriots. 

The opponents of the Company were not to be easily repulsed. 'Fhey steadily 
persisted in demanding the abolition of the Company, whom they called (and 
indeed not without reason) rather an association of stock-jobbers than a Com- 
pany of merchants ; and they found means to get their memorials presented to 
many members of the Assembly of Notables, who met in the year 1787. At a 
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time when the minds of the people of France were tending rapidly fo the revol- 
ution, which not only overturned the andent gov^raent of that country, but 
has also, in its consequences, given a new kce to the continent of Europe, the 
King was obliged to pay attention to every claim supported by the cry 6f liberty : 
and in Qctober 1787 he sent eight Commissidners to a general meeting of the 
Company to examine their accounts. In 1789 he sent a message to the 
States-general by his Minister, requesting them to consider the ^question of 
the national advantage or disadvantage of conducting the India trade by means 
of a privileged Company, for which purpose he had ordered all the papers 
necessary for throwing light ort that important subject to be laid before them ; 
and *at all events recommending to them to take due care of the interest of the 
propri^ors of the stock., ' * 

It is not to be wondered at, that the French, in. the vpry crisis, of emancip- 
ation from the galling fetters of despotism, should have run to the opposite ex* 
treme, and supposed that, in order to enjoy perfect liberty, they had only to 
demolish whatever had the least appearance of restraint, however salutary. On 
the 20th of March 1790 a committee of the National Assembly gave their 
opinion, that the Company should be abolished, and the commerce with India 
be free to individuals, the Company remaining in possession of their privilege 
till January 1792. There were many debates* on the same subject in subse- 
quent meetings : and finally at eleven o’clock at night, on Saturday the 3d of 
April 1790, the National Assembly, consisting at that late hour of less than half 
their due number, passed a decree that all French subjects ‘might freely navigate 
the seas beyond the Cape of Good Hope, which was sanctioned by the King’s 
proclamation on the 3d of May. 

Such was the final catastrophe of the French Goittpany of the Indies, which, 
with several revolutions and interruptions, and several vicissitudes of prosperity 
knd adversity, had in some degree subsisted near two centuries. Penury of 
capital, stock-jobbing, want of capacity and commercial knowlege in the ad- 
ministration, and the perpetual interference of Government in the management 
of their business, seem to have been the principal causes of the frequent derange- 
ments of their affairs, and to have concurred with the circumstances of the times, 
to effect their dissolution. 

♦ In one of them it was prop€>^d to put those paid by the English and IXitch Conapft- 
fourteen or fifteen of the King’s ships of 50 to nies, in order have a respectable naval force 

64 guns into the servict of the private traders in the Indian seas in case of a war. 

to India, upon freights 15 per cent lower than 
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INDIA. 

ABOUT the year 1612 Christiern the Fourth, King of Denmark, is said to 
have given a charter to a Company for trading to the East Indies. Their cap- 
ital consisted of two hundred and fifty shafes of one thousand rix-dollars each. 
The Company recommended to their officers to obtain a settlement upon the 
coast of India by fair purchase, and carefully to avoid having apy disputes’ with 
the natives, or the European traders. When their people arrived on the coast 
of Coromandel in the year 1616, they w6re kindly received by the Rajah of Tan- 
jore ; and they entered into a treaty with him for the village of Tranquebar, 
with a district adjacent to it, and also permission to erect a fort upon k, for 
which they agreed to pay an annual rent of two thousand pardoes*, or 
paeroons. 

Such k the origin of the Company, and of their first settlement in India, ac- 
cording to some, who have professedly written upon the subject. [^Commerce 
des Danois-aua Indes^ Others give the following account of the 

matter. 

Boschhower, a merchant in the service of the Dutch East-India Company, 
having gained the favour of the Rajah of Ceylon, was persuaded to take up his 
residence in that island, ^here he married a woman of high rank, with whom he 
received a great territory, and the title of Prince of Mignonne. The Rajah 
afterwards sent him to Europe, as his Ambassador to the States-General, to so- 
licit their protection against the oppression of the Portuguese : and he also au- 
thorized him to treat with any other European Power, in case he should not* 
succeed with the Dutch. Boschhower, thinking himself neglected by his own 
countrymen, applied to the King of Denmark, who accepted his proposals, and 
sent three ships, with a proper force, to conduct him to Ceylon, which were ac- 
companied by other three belonging to the Company. Unfortunately for the 
jsuccess of the expedition Boschhower died upon the passage j and Giedde, the 
Commander of the King’s ships, having got into some dispute with the Rajah of 
Ceylon, abandoned the enterprise. Crape, the commander of the Company’s 
ships, thereupon sailed for. the coast of Taiqpre,. where he agreed with the-Sover* 

* A pardoe ia equivalent to four abillinga. [^Purriat’/ Pilgrimage, p. 636.2 
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eign of that country for permission to make a settlement, which is believed to 
have been that of Tranquebar. ' 

Probably the truth of the matter is, that the whole, or a part of the forces, in- 
tended to act in Ceylon, were landed at Tranquebar, and the reinforcement, 
being more numerous than the original settle’rs, have come to be considered as 
the founders of the settlement, as has happened in similar cases in otha* coun- 
tries and in various ages : and it is not improbable that the orighial Company 
may have been an unchartered association till the year i6i8 *. 

The town of Tranquebar, protected by the adjacent fort of Dansburg, soon 
began to make a* respectable appearance. Many of the natives, induced by .the 
advantage of tjie trade, and the kindness and justice, wherewith the Company's 
agents treated people of all descriptiops, with >#hom tltey had any transa'ctions, 
became fixed inhabitants : and^ the ships of various-nations resorted to the port, 
where they were allowed to trade upon liberal terms. By such conduct the 
Danish factory acquired, the goodwill and the confidence of the people of India ; 
and their trade, which was extended to the Moluccos, China, and^ other coun- 
tries, became very flourishing. They had also some factories on the coast of 
Malabar and in Bengal, and one at Bantam, all which were under thfe direction 
of Tranquebar. 

Their prosperity was not of long continuance. Their Sovereign' got himself 
involved in a long and bloody war, which deranged th^ Company’s aflairs, and 
prevented them from dispatchbg their ships with due regularity. Their servants 
in India appear, however, to have conducted their afi^airs with great prudence, 
according to circumstances. The Company’s capital not admitting extensive 
speculations in commerce, nor powerful armaments to protect them in time of 
war, they traded from port to port in India, and even took goods belonging to 
the Moorish merchants on freight. When the profits accumulated to a suf- 
'ficient sum to load a ship for Denmark, they dispatched one ; though, in the 
reduced state of their trade, they were able to do so only once in two or three 
years. 

But this languid state of the trade, and their slender capital, amounting in the 
year 1624 only to* 18 9,6 16 rix-dollars, could not enable the Company topre- 


♦ This appears probable from the answer of 
King Fi ederick the Fourth to the British and 
Dutch Ambassadors in the year 1728, and also 
from one of the arguments adduced by the 


Dutch Company to persuade the English Com- 
pany to an union with them. See above, 
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serve thw commercial existence ; and King Christiem the Fourth had the morti- 
iication to receive a surrender of thar property into his hands in payment of a 
debt due to him. Notwithstanding the misfortunes of the origmal founders of 
the East-India trade, their servant,s in India, by their prudent management, ap- 
pear to have preserved the possession of Tranquebar, and perhaps some of the 
■inferior settlements, though the Rajah of Tanjore, their landlord, observing thar 
enfeebled state, was frequently very troublesome to them by cutting off their 
communication with the country, and other acts of hostility. He even entered 
into a negotiation with agents from the Dutch Company in the year 1689 to put 
Tranquebar with its^adjacent district iijto their hands, in consideration of 50,000 
pardqes to be paid to lum. In consequence of this bargain he, kept the place 
closely invested jvith an army of above ’thirty thousand men, till he was driven 
away by a detachmeniTof the English Company’s forces sent from Madras, after 
he had continued the siege for six months. 

In November 1670 King Christiem tho Fifth gave a charter to a new Com- 
pany for the trade to India ; and he presented to them some vessels and other 
property, valued at 97,073 rix-doUars, in adcKtion to which they subscribed 
1 62,800. crowns. Of. the transactions of this Company little is known.. Oh 
the a9th of October 1698^ they got a new charter, by which they became bound 
to make certain payments into the Royal treasury. 

The suppression pf 'the East-India Company of Ostend, which, after long'ne* 
gotiations, was effected by the strong remonstrances of the British and Dutch 
Governments, was expected to be a means of giving new vigour to thd exertions 
of the Danish Company, Josiah , Van. Asperen, a member of that Company, 
having found means to persuade King Frederick the 1 ‘ourth, that the ruin of 
the Ostend Company was a circumstance very favourable for the Danish East- 
India trade, which might now be augmented and improved by the stock and 
knowlege of their members and officers, and that the objection made by other 
nations against their establishment could by no means be urged against a Com- 
pany, who had already existed above a century. 

The King thereupon issued a charter in April 1728, by which the Company 
were empowered to assume new partners, subscribing for shares of one thousand 
rix-dollars each, whom he united with the old members in a full participation of 
all rights and privileges ; and he prescribed the mode of adjusting the accounts 
of the old and nev/ members. 

The King thought that the subscription for new shares would be promoted by 
establishing an India house at Altona, a town adjacent to Hamburgh, and be- 
longing to Denmark. But this measure was regarded by the English, and Dutch 
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Companies as little less than re-establishing the Ostend Company ; and the 
British and .Dutch Ambassadors at Copenhagen were instructed to request that 
the King would continue the Danish East-India Company in their original state* 
The King answered, that he had not erected a new Company, but only 'con- 
firmed the privileges of a Company, who had subsisted above a hundred and 
ten years ; and that he was not restrained by any treaty from promoting the 
commerce of his subjects in every part of the world, but bound by his duty, as 
their Sovereign, to advance their prosperity by every means in his power. 

The jealousy of the foreign Companies opened the eyes of the Danish people, 
who xlid not before see it, to the advantage likeJ*/ to ensue to the adverturerS in 
the East-India trade, when conducted on a proper scale, and indu'^ed j^rcat num- 
bers to subscribe. The King thought piooe^, l.^wjv ;, to sir " tne house at 
Altona, « * 

On the 1 2th of April 1732 King Chrlsti^m the oixth gave Company a 
new charter, confirming to them, foi oie ter^ i of iorty year's, the privilege of ex- 
clusive trade to all countries beyond "he Cape of Good Hoc.e as far as China, 
under the name of The RorAL Danish Asiatic Compa /y.— They, and 
their representatives, are empowered to make alliances and :eat.ies, in the King's 
name, with the Princes of India, and, in cases of nec&:^ity defe 1 . their rights 
by force of arms.— They are confirmed in the possession ht castle of Dans- 

burg, the town of Tranquebar, and its territory, with pover to, erect forts, 
comptoirs, and factories, they maintaining the garrison, aiid paying ^hc rent due 
to the King of Tanjore.— The ships and merchandise of the Company shall 
never be detained or arrested upon any account whatever,* either in time of pea'^e 
or time of war. — ^Their transactions shall be entirely free.— The ^aoa "y invested 
in their capital, or drawn out of it, and carried to foreign countries, and money 
lent to them, shall be exempted from all taxes and confiscations, ven though it 
may belong to the subjects of Powers at war with Denmark. The puper used 
for their contracts and other transactions is exempted from Svamp duties.— —All 
kinds of merchandize and stores, required for equipping and victualing their 
vessels in Denmark or in India, are exempted from all duties of customs, excise, 
and Ore sound, and all other taxes upon importation and exportation, whether in* 
Danish or foreign vessels : and the Company's own vessels are exempted from* 
all harbour dues, lastage money, and other charges, except one hundred lix- 
dollars for each ship returned from India. — ^The Directors shall give in an attested 
account, extracted from their books, of all merchandize imported by them from 
India, with the amount of their proceeds at the public sale ; agreeable to which 
there shall be paid a duty of ons per cent on the value of all such merchandize 
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exported to foordgn countries, and two and a half per cent on what are consumed 
in the Danish dominions. Moreover the India goods exported shall be ex- 
empted from the duties of the Sound for the first ten years.— All foreigners in 
the* service of the Company shall enjoy the privileges of Danish subjects.— The 
Directors may borrow money at interest for account of the Company. — The 
members of the Company may make regulations for the regular and upright ad- 
ministration of their affairs, and the. general advantage of their commerce. — 
They are empowered to chuse as many Directors as they think necessary. The 
Company shall chuse persons of piety, good morals, and learning, for their 
ministers, who shafl be confirm ' by the King. — As an acknowlegement for 
the Royal favour, th? Compan]^ arc required to carry in eac|j of their ships, 
outward and homeward, three bales, or. packages (of a limited size) free of any 
charge for freight, and tlie'Kiiig ages to put them onboard without delay or 
expense to the ’ ^^any. 

The Compatiy, 11/ (^vler .0 give the parti)ers the fberty of taking more or less 
concern in their ent^ rprises, divided their capital s^^ock into two parts, called 
fixed capital^ and -'rcu'atin^ copiti The fixed capital consisted of shared of 
250 crowns, atid was tjmployed in the purchase of the property of the old Com* 
pany in Europe India, The circulating capital consisted of money advanced 
by the partners, and was more or less, according to th^ number of vessels to be 
loaded ^nd fitted out in ^he course of the year, so that any partner might decline 
being concerned a the vovage of any particular vessel in which case another 
was at liberty to take the porrion so resigned by him, and to share the profit or 
loss, when the accounts of that vesseEs voyage should be made up.i — In order 
to enlarge the f xed capital, whicn was considered as the Company’s main de- 
pendence t was agreed that a tenth part of the produce of the sales, and a rate 
of five per cent on all goods shipped at Tranquebar, should be constantly added 
to it, subject to a certain proportion of the charges of trade. — No vessels built 
in Europe should be sent out to remain in India ; but vessels, built of Indian 
.timber, might be used for the country trade. If, however, an European ship 
should lose the prop^ ' season of returning to Europe, she should be sent on a 
trading voyage in India, in order to keep her in employment. — The Company 
should have five Directors, possessing four shares each in the Company’s stock, 
who should have salaries of 500 rix-dollars each : except that in any year in 
which no vessel sails or arrives, they should have no salary. There should also 
# 

^ None of the partners ever availed himself of this liberty of declining any particular voyage. 
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be five assistant Directors, having each two shares, \ith salaries of loo itk. 
dollars e^ch, except as above.-— The strictest attention should be paid to the 
morals of the people sent out to India in the Company's service, and those who 
recommend them must declare upon their honour that they believe them to’ be 
persons of good character. No money should be lent or borrowed without the 
consent of a general meeting of the proprietors. 


In the year 1744 the Company divided each of their 400 shares into four 
parts, making i6oo shares, each of which gave a qualification for a vote in the 
management of their affairs. The fixed capital continued to increase, and in 
1755 the original share of 250 crowns h?d increased to 1500, or 375 crowns 
for each of the 1600 shares. 


In the year 1755 the Company re-established their factory at Chinsura in 
Bengal, and settled a small factory in the Nicobar islands,* which, being found 
not sufficiently productive, was afterwards given up. They had also some small 
settlements on the Malabar coast, frbm which they drew a supply of pepper. 
Their trade with China was managed by supercargoes, who sailed and returned 
with the ships to which they were attached. 

From the year 1733 ^753 Company dispatched 


to India 

• • 

• • 28 shipi$. 

to China 

• • 

• • 3 ^ 

60 

Of these there were lost 

* 13 


returned from India 

. . ao 


and from China 

. 27 



60 

r 

From 1754 to 1764 there arrived 

from India 

. • 14 ships. 

from China 

. . 18 



32 


In II years, 175310 1763 inclusive 
the sale? produced 
The outfits cost 
and the profits amounted to 


Rix-doUars. 

. 11,015,083 

8,153,108 

2,863,975 


11,015,083 


The 
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The dividends were ifegulated according to the profits made in each year, 
afttt setting aside the pordoir appropriated for the augmentation of the fixed 
fund, and keeping a sufficient sum in reserve to answer unforeseen.exigencies j 
and consequently, they were very irregular. 

In April 177* the Company’^ charter expired, and they obtained a new one, 
but only for the twm of twenty years. The Company continued by this charter 
to enjoy the exclusive trade to China, as before. But the trade of all other 
parts of the Indian seas was put upon a new footing. Any Danish subject, and 
even any foreigner, may trade to India on his own account, if he employs 
Danish-built vessels, exports a certain quantity of Danish manufacture, and 
pays the Company two per cent on the value’ of his outward cargo, and 'ei|ht 
per Cent on his' returns. Individuals may also engage in the country trade in 
India, paying two pef cent on the value of European goods, and four per cent 
oh those of Asia, m the Danish ports m India *. The Company are obliged to 
export certain quantities of Danish manufactures in every vessel : and all their 
imports, whether for home consumption or Exportation, pay a duty of two per 
cent, except silk goods and coffee, which are rated higher, in order to ‘en- 
courage' the home manufacture and the cultivation of the Danish “West-India 
Islands. ‘ 

The Company, having experienced some inconvenience from the division of 
their capital into two separate stocks, now united them into one ; and they 
made a further division of their shares, splitting every one into three, which 
brought the numb* tp 4,800, which was done for the sake of, rendering 
them more saleable They established four factors at Canton to do the 
business which had hitherto’ bei&n transacted by the supercargo of each ship. 
At home they abridged the excessive credit of several years, which they had 
been accustomed to give to the buyers at their sales, whereby they were 
obliged to be constantly in debt for money borrowed to carry on their trade: 
and they also made several improvements in their internal management. 

In the territory of Tranquebar about thirty thousand of the natives lived 
under the government and protection of about three hundred Danes, and con- 
tributed a revenue sufficient to defray all the expenses of government. In 

* * Si, comme on n^en sauroit douter, la f Surely the method used in this country of 

* cour de Copenhague n'a fait ces arrangemens selling any number of pounds of the capital, 

* que pour donner de.la vie 'ses comptoin, which the buyer and seller agree upon, is much 
‘ Inexperience a dd la convaincre qu'clle a et^ more convenient. 

‘ tromptc.* [Rajnalf Hut.phiL et pol, hi, 

A 16.] 
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process of time abuses were introduced in ihe administration : the revenue fell 
off, and the expenses increased : trade languished, -and the Company’s factors, 
unable to make advances to the manufacturers, agreeable to the universal 
practice of India, were obliged to purchase their goods at an advance of 25 or 
30 per cent. In order to remedy this evil, the Company resolved to keep a 
sum of money employed in India, no part of which should be drawn home for 
at least ten years, during which the profits. made upon it, should also be added 
to the capital. The state of affairs at Tranquebar was soon greatly improved : 

. new beneficial regulations produced a happier and more economical management 
of Ae police and the revenue, which was further augmented by the acquisition 
of an addition to the territory. 

In consequence of these improvements in the state of the Company’s affairs, 
their stock sold in the year 1775. at from 25 to 30 'per cent above par, whi^e 
their dividends were about ten per cent. 

We have seen that the greatest number of the Company’s ships went to 
China. Their homeward cargoes consisted chiefly of tea, the greatest part of 
which was sold to people, who smuggled it into Great Britain, in which the 
consumption of tea is more than three times as much as js consumed in all the 
continent of Europe. The commutation of the heary duty upon ^ea, which 
was enacted by the British Parliament in August 1784^ gave a severe blow to 
the continental East-India Companies, but more especially those of Denmark 
and Sweden, whose trade was in a great measure supported by the fraudulent 
importations uf tea, and along with it many other articles of Indian merchand- 
ize, into Great Britain *, Notwithstanding this check, . their dividend in the 
year 1 797 was twelve per cent. They had at the same time about ^^*30,000 
sterling remaining ip their treasury, after making their dividend ; and they had 
great hopes, that their neutrality, during a war in which almost every other 
nation in Europe was involved, would render their affairs eminently prosperous. 

But they were not long allowed to indulge in these pleasing hopes. In the 
year 1807 Denmark ceased to be a neutral country, in consequence of which 
the Danish Company were deprived of their settlements in India, and several of 
their ships were taken. Under the pressure of these dieters the Company’s 
trade has been suspended. 

* It will appear by the subjoined account of was passed, were not near so numerous as 
tea imported from Canton, that the ships dis- before, 
patched to China after the commutation act 
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The following is an Account of 4 he number of ships loaded at Canton in China^ and 
the quantity of tea shipped^ for account of the Danish EasUindia Company^ since 
Vjeyear 1767. 


Season. 


Ships. 


Tea, lbs. 

Season. 


ShTpSr 


Tea, lbs. 

1767 - 8 

• • • 

2 

ft ft 

3,010,286 

1787-5 . 

ft 

2 • 

ft 

2,664/}oo 

1768 - 9 

• • 

I 

ft ft 

1,430,874 

1788-9 . 

ft 

2 . 

ft 

2,496,800 

1769-70 

• • 

1 

ft ft 

1,449,306 

1789-90 . 

ft 

1 • 



1770 - 1 


2 

ft ft 

2,800,482 

1 790 - 1 

ft 

I . 

ft 

520,700 

ly'yi - 2 

no 

account. 


1791 - 2 . 

ft 

0 



1772 .- 3 


2 

ft ft 

2,999,600 

1792-3 . 

ft 

I 

ft 

852, ’670 

1773-4 

• # 

2 

ft ft 

8,867,300 

* 793-4 • 


0 



1774-5 

« • 

2 


5,237,300 

1794:5 * 


I • 

ft* 

24,670 

1775-6 

• # 

2 

ft ft 

2.833,700 ■ 

1795.6 . 


0 



1776-7 
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THE COMMERCE OF THE OSTEND COMPANY 

WITH INDIA. 

AFTER the Seven United provinces of the Netherlands threw 6ff the yoke 
of Spain, the remaining ten provinces fell into the most deplorable decay, 
almost all their industry, and also most of their moveable wealth, being trans- 
ferred to Holland and other Protestant countries, for the sake of enjoying 
religious, civil, and commercial,' freedoiii. 

In the year 1598, when Philip, King of Spain, besfowed the feudal Sover- 
eignty of the Netherlands on his daughter, Isabella C^ara Eugenia, and her 
husband, Albert Archduke of Austria, he prohibited their subjects by the deed 
of conveyance from sailing to America or the East Indies. In vain the unfort- 
unate and oppressed Netherlanders presented petition after petition to the Court 
of Madrid, praying to be relieved from this cruel exclusion : they could obtain 
no redress. Their trade was annihilated ; their cities, once the hives of industry, 
were depopulated ; and even Antwerp, lately the commercial capital and general 
emporium of Europe, was reduced almost to a solitude, its harbour without 
shipping, and its exchange deserted by the merchants. 

At length, after the sovereignty had reverted by the death of Isabellarin the 
year 1638 to the Crown of Spain, the King was persuaded to grant the Nether- 
landers the liberty of trading to those parts of India, which were possessed by 
the Portuguese, then also his subjects. Buf, before they had time to avail 
themselves of the indulgence, it was frustrated by the revolt of the Portuguese, 
who, in the year 1640, threw off the yoke of Spain, and consequently resumed 
jthe sovereignty of as many of their Indian settlements ks the Dutch had not yet 
wrested from them. 

Nothing further was done for opening a trade with India till the year 1698, 
when Carlos the Second, the last of the Austrian Kings of Spain, granted a 
charter for a Company to trade from the Netherlands to such parts of India and 
the coast of Guinea as were not occupied by other European nations, with a 
capital of two millions of florins. But again they were prevented from making 
any advantage of their charter by the death of the King on the ill of November 
1 700, and the long and bloody war for the succession to t'he crown of Spain, 
which convulsed all Europe till the year 1713. After the peace the Netherlanders 
fell under the dominion of the House of Austria, subject to the same restriction 

by 
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by which, when they were under the* dominion of Spain, they were debarred 
from trading to India in any other manner than had been allowed to the sub- 
jects of Spain*. 

‘ The Emperor, desiring to encourage and extend the commerce of his new 
subjects in the Netherlands, and at the same time wishing to avoid a contest 
with the maritime Powers, chose that two ships equipped by private individuals, 
should go to India, by way of experiment, with his passport. After a long 
time spent in preparation, these two ships sailed from Ostend in the year 17175 
and their success encouraged other merchants to fit out some more in the same 
manner. Thus the ‘trade continued under a Wnd of temporary association of 
merchants till some enterprising foreigners, observing this promisijig commence- 
ment of an East-lndia trade, made proposals to the Court of Vienna for the 
establishment of a regular East-lndia Company, with the Emperor's charter for 
a proper term of years. 

In the mean time one of the ships belonging to the temporary adven^urert 
was seized with a rich cargo onboard, by the Dutch West-India Company on 
the coast of Africa in the month of December 1718. The Emperor made a 
demand for satisfaction, and compensation to the suffering merchants, which 
was so little regarded by the Dutch, that another ship belonging to Ostend was 
also taken by the ships of the Dutch East-lndia Company. The merchants of 
Offend, finding no good to be done by negotiation, fitted out some vessels of 
force, for which they obtained the Emperor's commission of reprisal. Capt^un 
Winter, whose ship had been taken from him on the Coast of Guinea, com- 
manded one of them, and soon found his own ship lying in the Downs, with a 
cargo of ivory and gold dust, the property of the Dutch West-India Company. 
He immediately took possession of her ; and now the Dutch took their turn to 
make remonstrances against this capture ; but, in such a case, they could 
scarcely expect to obtain restitution of the prize. 

The merchants, encouraged by the countenance and support of their Sover- 
eign, dispatched five vessels for India in the beginning of the year 1720 ; and 
next year they sent six more, whereof three were bound for China, one for 
Mocha, one for Surat 'and the coast of Malabar, and one for Bengal. The 
Dutch Government, seriously alarmed by such active exertions, seized a ship 
fitting out for India by the merchants, and, in contempt of the application of 
the Imperial Minister at the Hague, ordered her to be publicly sold. About 
the same time a British privateer made prize of a rich homeward-bound ship, 
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These- losses threw a dartp upon the ardour of the adventurers^ and induced 
them to detun a ship, nearly ready to put to sea* in the harbour of Ostend/ 
But the arrival of four ships ricHy loaded in the summer of the year 17^2 en- 
couraged them to resume their spirit of enterprise and exertion. ‘ • 

Though the Emperor had authorized the associated merchants in the year 
1719 to take in subscriptions for a joint stock, and even specified some of the. 
privileges he proposed to grant them as an incorporated body, yet being unwilling 
to come to a rupture with the Dutch, who were continually importuning him 
not to establish an East-India Company, he appeared desirous that they should 
father continue to carry on their trade under ithe authority of his passports 
granted to therp as individuals. 

On the 5th of April .1723 the Dutch Minister at Brussels presented to the 
Marquis de Prie, the Austrian (governor of the Netherlands, a memorial setting 
forth, that by the treaty of Munster iri the year 1648 the Spaniards and the 
Dutch had agreed, that each nation should preserve their trade and navigation 
in the East Indies within the same limits in which it was then conducted. He 
observed that -the Dutch had assisted the Emperor to obtain the dominion of 
the Ni^therlands, and that they could not expect so bad 9 return as the establish- 
ment of a trade in direct violation of the treaty of Munster, and of the confirm- 
ation of that treaty by the 26th article of the Barrier treaty, wherein it was ex- 
pressly stipulated, that commerce, and all that depends upon it in whole or in 
part, should remain on the footing established, and in the manner appointed, 
by the articles of the treaty of Munster ; that the Barrier treaty was guaranteed 
by the King of Great Britain, at a time when his Imperial Majesty was actually 
the Sovereign of the Netherlands, die inhabitants of which could claim no other 
rights by passing from the dominion of Spain to that of the Emperor, than 
those they enjoyed by the treaty of Munster as subjects of Spain. He concluded 
'by requesting that the patent, said to have been granted, should not be publish- 
ed,^^ should be revoked, and that no ships should be allowed to sail from the 
Nethedands to India, either by virtue of a patent or any other kind of authority. 

The Marquis de Prie, who derived a considerable emolument from the temp- 
orary licences to the ships, and therefor wished the trade to continue on its 
present footing, advised his Sovereign against granting a charter. Prince 
Eugene and the Emperor’s other Ministers also represented to him, that the 
erection of the proposed Company could not fail to give offence to the maritime 
Powers, by whose means he had become Sovereign of the Netherlands, and 
that therefor the measure was equally inconsistent with his interest and with 
his dignity. 
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The English East-India Company had also become uneasy at seeing the 
progress of the Netherlanders ; and they complained, not without reason, that 
much of the capital which supported the trade, was furnished by British sub- 
jects, and that the trade and the navigation were in a great measure conducted 
by men bred up in their servicfe, who were seduced, by extravagant pay and 
promises, to employ their talents and acquired knqwlege of the Indian trade 
to the prejudice of their original employers and their native country. 

In the year tyai the British Parliament had passed an act [7 Geo.I, c. 21] for 
a rigorous enforcement of the penalties formerly enacted against British sub- 
jects going to India, in the service of foreigners, aftd against Smugglers of East- 
India goods into any part of the British dominions. This act having had'little 
effect, another- [9 Ged.I, c, *6] was passed in the Spring 0/ the year 1723, 
more expre^ly ‘ prohibiting British subjects from being concerned in the pro- 
posed Company^ for carrying on the East-India trade from the Austrian 
Netherlands, on penalty of triple the value of their subscriptions to the capital 
of that Company, or imprisonment. British subjects, foimd in any part of 
India, and not in the service of the English East-India Company, are declared 
to be guilty of a high misdemeanour, and arc to be seized, and sent to 
England, in order to ‘be punished. 

The Brftish Minister at Vienna also remonstrated against the establishment 
of the pew Company. But, notwithstanding all the dissuasions of foreign 
Courts and of his own Ministers, the Emperor, as if resolved to fhow that he 
was not to be dictated to, now departed from his former cautious line of 
conduct, and in Au^st 1723 published the charter, which had been made 
ready on the 19th of December 1722*. 

In the preamble, the Emperor, not satisfied with his Imperial titles, which 
were sufficiently numerous and pompous, assumed those ajjpropriated by the 
King of Spain, calling himself King of the East and West Indies, the Canary- 
Islands, the Islands of theOcean, &c. — He grants to the Company for thirty years 
the right of trading to the East and West Indies and both sides of Afric*.— The 
capital is fixed at six millions of florins in shares of one thousand each. —Twelve 
of these shares are necessary to entitle the proprietor to vote : but foreign 
.proprietors are entirely excluded from voting, — The Company are authorized 
to ship military stores, and all kinds of merchandize, without any exception 
whatever. — ^They may ship gold and silver, coined or in bullion, except the 
current money of' the Austrian Netherlands.— They may fortify their scttle- 

• The charter wa» published at Brussels in Latin, German, Flemish, English, and French. 
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ments, and fabricate cannon and other arms in them, placing the Emperor's 
armorial bearing over their own. — They may fit out and arm as many vessels as 
they require : they may build vess^s ia any of his Imperial Majesty's ports in 
the Netherlands, Italy, &c. except tliose of Istria and Dalmatia, which are ap- 
propriated to the Eastern Company of Vienna, from whpm» however, they 
may purchase two or three ships every year.— They may acquire lands in the 
Indies, and build forts and establish colonies upon them ; they may supply them 
with artillery and stores, and maintain garrisons in them. — They may make com- 
mercial treaties in his Majesty's name with the Princes of India : but they must . 
not declare war without his Majesty's consent. — As an £\pknowlegement for 
his Majesty's favour, they shall present to him, and to each of his successors on 
his accession, a golden lion, weighing twenty, marks (i6o* ounces),-r-His 
Majesty promises to protect the Company against, all enemies, and even, if 
necessary, to employ his arms in supporting the entire liberty of their commerce 
and navigation, and will endeavour to procure every advantage and facility for 
them by treaties with foreign Princes and States. 

It was also reported that the Emperor had promised to exempt them from all 
duties upon their imports and exports during the first three years, and to make 
them a present of 300,000 crowns to support the extraordinary expenses and 
losses incident to a new undertaking. 

The Company, in full confidence of obtaining their charter, had dispatched 
a vessel in January for Bengal, in order to take possession of a fort, which the 
Great Mogul had permitted them to build for the security* of their factory. By 
this vessel the Emperor sent an Ambassador to the Great Mogul, with a present 
of six cannon marked with his own arms. • 

The Company, having obtained their charter, opened subscription books at 
Antwerp on the i ith of August, and at noon next day the subscription was 
'completely filled up by the merchants and bankers of 'Brussels, Ostend, New- 
port, Ghent, and Bruges, and many Lords of the Courts of Vienna and 
Brussels. About the end of the same month the shares were so^ at a premium 
of from twelve to fifteen per cent. 

The Dutch Easl-India and West-India Companies now demanded permission 
from the States-General to oppose the new Company by force of arms. The 
King of France, picqued at seeing a subscription filled for the new Company in 
a few hours, when similar subscriptions had gone on so heavily in his own 
dominions, notwithstanding the allurements held out to the vanity, as well as 
the interest, of subscribers*, issued an arret on the l6th of August, strictly pro- 


* See aboTC, pp. 257, 266. 
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hibitmg his subjects firom taking shares in the Ostend Company, entering into 
their service, or selling them any ships, and threatening the offenders with con* 
fiscation and imprisonment. In the year i||4 the King of Spain also joined in 
remonstrating against the establishment of the new Company. 

Notwithstanding the strenuous opposition of all the nations already engaged 
in the India trade, the Company's affairs wfent on very prosperously both in 
Europe and* in India. Most of their factors and other servants, having been in 
the service of the older Companies, were perfectly acquainted with the business, 
and found no difficulty in convincing the ruling people among the natives, that 
an* opposition to the interest of the Ostend Company, which sbine of the ?igents 
of the other Companies wished to engage them in, would only prevent the 
people of the country from enjoying the benefit of a greater variety of com- 
petitors for their trade% 

A very unexpected event seemingly promised to secure the stability of the 
Company. Philip, King of Spain, enter^ into a close alliance with his late 
enemy, the Emperor, whose pretensions to the crown of Spain, supported by 
Great Britain and the States-General, had harassed Spain, and almost ‘all 
Europe, with a long and ruinous war. This alliance was cemented by several 
treaties, one of which, dafed the ist of May 1725, and particularly relating to 
commercial affairs, provides that the ships of the contracting Powers shall be 
received ‘in a friendly .manner in each-other's ports, ‘ which same proviso is 
‘ also to take place in the East Indies, on condition that they do not carry on 
‘ any trade there, noV be suffered to buy any thing besides victuals, .and such 
‘ materials as they want for repairing and fitting out their ships.* This article 
gave the Company*s ships at least the liberty of obtaining refreshments and 
repairs in the Spanish ports in India, which lie very conveniently in the way of 
ships sailing to Or from China. A market in Europe, and seemingly also in 
the Spanish colonies, was provided for them by the 36th article, which engages' 
that, ‘ his Imperial Majesty’s subjects and ships $hall be allowed to import all 
‘ sorts of produce and merchandize from the East Indies into any of the states 
^ and dominions of the King of Spain, provided it appears from the certificates 
f of the India Company erected in the Austrian Netherlands,' that they are the 
^ produce of the places conquered, the colonies, or factories, of the said Com. 

‘ pany, or that they came from thence : and in this respect they shall enjoy the 
* same privileges which were granted to the subjects of the United provinces by 
‘ the Royal cedulas of the 27th of June and 3d of July 1663.' 

It was now supposed by most people, that the Company were established on 
the most secure and permanent foundation. But soine of the most judicious of 
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the partners were of a very different opinion, and took the opportunity of selling 
out their shares during the sun-shine of prosperity.' The succeeding events 
soon justified the prudence of their conduct. 

In order to counterbalance the alliance between Austria and Spain, the Kfngs 
of Great Britain, France, and Prussia, entered into a treaty in September follow- 
ing, whereby they all engaged to guarantee the territories belonging to each of 
them, ‘ in and out of Europe,’ and also ^ all the rights, immunities, and ad- 
‘ vantages, particularly those relating to trade ^ which the said allies enjoy or 
* ought to enjoy respectively 

The States-Geheral were invited to join in thi^ alliance. • But, with that con- 
stitutional tardiness which sometimes counteracts their habitual keen attention 
to their pecuniary interest, they put off .their accession to it till August 17*26. 

While these diplomatic transactions were* going forward, the Company V 
affairs appeared to be in the most prosperous situation. Several ships arrived 
from India and China with valuable, cargoes, the sales of which amounted to 
above five millions of florins. In September 1726 the Directors called a meet- 
ing of the proprietors, and informed them their commerce had been in general 
so successful, that they were enabled to carry 250 florinsjo the account of every 
share of the capital, which, with the 750 already pajid in, completed the invest- 
ment of 1000 florins, the original amount of the'share. But this addition, 
which was equal to a dividend of 33^ percent upon the capital really paid in, 
and employed in the trade, was not sufficient to keep up the spirits of the part- 
ners under the prei^sure of a confederacy of the most powerful Sovereigns of 
Europe against them. 

The object, which King Philip had In view in entering into a close connection 
with the Emperor, was to obtain the Archduchess Maria Theresa, his daughter 
and heiress of all his dominions, for a wife to his own son Carlos. But the 
Tmperor does not appear to have ever intended that the match should take 
place : and the King of Spain soon after finding himself unable to furnish the 
pecuniary assistance expected by his Imperial ally, the alliance broke up. 

About the same time the King of Great Britain and his allies signified their 
willingness to support the pragmatic sanction, the purport of which was to 
secure the succession of Maria Theresa to her father’s dominions. That being 
the object the Emperor had most at heart, he, in return, sacrificed the interest 

* The Ostend Company is never once men- lude to the right claimed by the contracting 
tioned in the treaty. But the words, * par- powers of opposing the establishment of that 
‘ ticularly those relating to trade,* plainly al- Company. 
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of the Ostend Company, so far as to agree, by a treaty concluded on the 31st 
of May 1717, that their privilege should be suspended for seven years, during 
which no ships should sail from Ostend for India ; but those which had already 
sailed should be permitted to return without molestation, and, if any of them 
happened to be taken, they shodld be freely restored., 

On the 1 6th of March 1731 the King of Great Britain entered into a treaty . 
with the Emperor, whereby the King engaged formally to guarantee the succes- 
sion to the Emperor’s dominions agreeable to his declaration made in favour of 
his daughter, and to maintain it against all persons whatsoever. The Emperor, 
on his part, bound* himself to^ suppress the Ostend Company* totally, and never 
to permit any vessels to sail to India from* the Austrian Netherlands, or any 
other country which was subject to the crown of Spain in the time of King 
Carlos the Second, only reserviog to the Ostend Company a right to send two 
ships, each only for one voyage, to India, and to receive the merchandize to be 
imported by them, and sell the same, as they should think proper, at Ostend. 

Immediately after suspension of the Company’s privilege, the proprietors, 
knowing that the absolute suppression was resolved upon, turned their thoughts 
10 consider of some means to preserve their commerce, either in ports Belonging 
to the Emperor, which had never been subject to Spain, and consequently not 
liable to the objections urged against those of the Netherlands, or in the ports 
of soma other Prince by means of passports, under which they had for some 
time carried on their trade. The only ports in the Austrian dominions, besides 
those of the Netherlands, were Trieste and Fiume, both at the head of the 
Gulf of Venice, neither of them convenient nor capable of receiving large ves- 
sels. The Emperor, who Was ds desiroirs of having an East-India trade in his 
Dominions as the Company could be, did every thing in his power to render 
those two ports more commodious, and in the year 1728 visited 'Prieste in per- 
son, where he witnessed the launch of a small ship of war, and animated the 
workmen employed in improving the harbour by his presence and bounty : but 
the natural Impediments were found to be insurmountable : and the Emperor 
seems to have given up all hopes of obtaining any share of the India trade to his 
dominions. 

The Company next applied to the Kings of Poland and Prussia, and obtained 
passports from both. The Saint Theresa, under Polish colours, was seized by 
some English ships of war in the Ganges, and retained as a prize, notwithstand- 
ing a faint application lo get her restored made by the Polish Minister. The 
Apollo, with a Prussian passport (which, it is believed, was put onboard her by 

an 
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an advice boit, after she arrived in the Eujropean seas) arrived at Stade, a port 
in the River Elbe, belonging to the King of Great Britain, where she was re- 
ceived as a Prussian ship, as she was also at Hamburgh, a few miles higher up 
the river, where she arrived in September 1731. After she had landed the tnost 
of her cargo, and the sale was advertized, the British and Diftch Ministers pre- 
• sented a strong memorial to the Magistrates of Hamburgh on the loth of De- 
cember, requiring them to sequester the ship and cargo. The' Magistrates, 
having called a general meeting of the citizens to consider the matter, answered 
that, as the Elbe was a river free to the whole German empire, all vessels, except 
those, of the enemies of the empire and pirates, h^d a right to come into it ; that 
they could not refuse to admit a ship bearing the colours of his Prussian Majesty, 
especially after she was received as a Prussian ship at Stade, and also at a port 
in Ireland, where she had called for refreshment ; that they had no right to inter- 
fere with the cargo of any ship in their port, further than to receive the cus- 
tomary duties. Therefor they begged that the King of Great Britain and the 
States-General would not insist upon their doing what they had no right nor 
power to do, or require them to interfere in disputes between the higher Powers 
of Europe, Notwithstanding the menacing stile of a second memorial presented 
by the British and Dutch Ministers, it was not thpught prudent to push the 
matter to extremities, which might induce the Emperor to vindicate the freedom 
of the River Elbe, and the King of Prussia to support, the honour of" his flag. 
The sale was allowed to go forward ; and the Company flattered therriselves 
that they had found a way of carrying on their business successfully. 

Soon after, another of the Company's ships, which was expected home, was 
also met by an advice boat, and directed to put into Cadiz, and to act agree- 
able to instructions to be received there. At Cadiz the cargo was shifted into 
a French ship, the commander of which signed bills of loading for the delivery 
6f the goods, as the property of a Spanish merchant of Cadiz, to a merchant in 
Hamburgh. The British and Dutch Governments, being informed of the 
whole of these transactions, now applied to the Emperor, requesting him to in- 
terpose his authority to put a stop to such violations of the late treaties. The 
Emperor thought it best not to contest the matter, and ordered his Minister at. 
Hamburgh to request the Senate of that city to sequester the goods, as belong-' 
Ing to a Company, whom he had suppressed, and who were carrying on their 
trade in defiance of his orders. Though the Senate represented to the Em- 
peror, that they found by the ship’s papers that the cargo was Spanish property, 
the Emperor insisted, and the goods were sequestered. After a tedious nego- 
tiation, 
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tiation, the Senate, on the 15th of January 1734, prohibited the citizens from 
having any concern with vessels or cargoes so circumstanced : and then the 
proprietors were allowed to carry away the goods privately. 

The two ships, which, by the terms of the treaty of March 1731, the Com- 
pany had a right to send to India, sailed from Ostend in April 1732, and 
returned in the end of the year 1734. 

In the rapid fluctuation of politics^ which had for some time taken place in 
the afiair^ of Europe, the Emperor was now at war with France, Spain/and Sar- 
dinia. In such a situation he did not think it expedient to give the slightest 
cause of offence to Great Britain and the States-Geiieral, whose support was so 
necessary to him, that all thoughts of supporting the interest of the Ostend 
Company were abandoned. 

An Account of all the ships fitted out by the Ostend Company after they received 
their charter in August 1723. 

Year.8. Ships. Guns. Commanders. Voyages. 

172*4 The Emperor Charles 30 Michael Caifaes , . Bengal. Lost. 

•The Empress piizabeth 28 Balthasar Rose . . China. 

The Eagle . .25 Nicholas Charpentier China. 

1725 The Charles the Sixth 36 James Winter . . Bengal. 

The Empress , . 34 Clarke . . China. 

The Marquis de Prie 36 Andrew Vlaerdering China. 

1726 The Golden Lion . . 36 James Larme , . China. 

The Eagle . . 34 John Wael . . China. 

The Peace . . 36 Philip Perronet ,. Bengal. 

The Hope , .34 Nicholas Charpentier Bengal. 

1727 The Archduchess 7 ^2 Michael Caifaes . . Bengal, 

Elizabeth . i ^ 

The Charles the Sixth 28 De Meyenne Bengal. 

The Concord , .36 Ryngaet . China. 

The Marquis de Prie 28 Branwer '. China. 

Brazil, 
as advice 
boats. 

1729 S* Theresa ’ . . — Dominic Braco , . Bengal. 


The S‘ Antony of Padua — John Van Brakel 
The Ann . . — Mathew Clynkaert 

about 1728 The S^ Joseph . . — Daniel Petre 


about 
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Yean. Ships. Gum. Commanders. Voyages, 

about 1729 Apollo . . Michael Caiiaes. 

Syren . . . — 

1732 The Concord . . 40 James de Lormes . Bengal. 

The Duke of Lorrain 44 -le Clerc . , Bengal. 


The ships of 1726 and 1727 were out upon their vopge, when the treaty 
of the 31st of May 1727 was concluded ; ajid the advice boats were dispatched 
in consetfuence of that treaty to meet the homeward-bound ships on the coast of 
Brazil, and give them information of the state of afiairs, together with instruc- 
tions for their cohduct. , * 
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INDIA. 

THE Swedes, though a brave and hardy race, and femous, in.the earliest 
accounts we have of the northern parts of the world, for the boldness of their 
maritime enterpraes, were among the last of the European nations to engage in 
active commercial speculations. Abandoning to the merchants of the panse 
towjis the labour and the profit of conducting the little commeroe, for which their 
produce and their fisheries suppUed s<Smty materials, they addicted themselves 
entirely to military enterprise, and were almost perpetually engaged in war. 

Their great Monarch, Gustavus Adolphus, was the first who attempted to 
turn the attention of the Swedes to active foreign commerce. He also endea- 
voured to establish a Company for carrying on a trade wth Africa, Asia, Arne- 
rica, and Magellamca : and on the 14th of June 1626 an association of mer- 
chants,, who proposed»to adventure in it, were incorporated for a tenn of twelve 
years by his charter. Bnt the wars, in which he was constantly engaged, turned 
the attention of the people from commerce } and nothing effectual was done by 
this first chartered Com^y. 

In the reign of Qyeen Christina, the learned daughter of Gustavus, no attempt 
was made to engage iff the India trade. But some of her subjects settlfed a colony 
in North America; "and their. descendents, though the sovereignty of their 
country of New Sweden has passed into other hands, are still a numerous peo- 
pie, distinguished by the Swedish names of themselves and their tovms, in New 
Jersey (the modem naipe of their country), besides forming a part of the popul- 
ation of Pennsylvania. 

The perpetual wars and the splendid victories of Charles the Twelfth desolated 
the kingdom, and destroyed the little trade which the Swedes had acquired. In 
the followmg reigns' the country slowly recovered from the disasters of Charles’s 
reign ; and industry, with its concomitant prosperity, gradually advanced. 
Many Swedish subjects, who had flown from their country to avoid the miseries 
of perpetual war, returned to enrich their native land with their acquired know- 
lege and the fruit? of thqir industry ; irnd all foreigners, who were able to add to 
the commercial knowlege or the trading capital of the country, were recmed 
with the greatest kindness. 
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Such was the situation of affairs in Sweden, when the abolition of the East- 
India Company of Ostend turned adrift a number of men possessed of capita! 
and of comniercial and nautical knowlege, and particularly of those branches 
of them, which were adapted to the commerce of India. The success of th^t 
Company's trade had proved that the same people, who conducted it, could 
manage with propriety and success a similar trade in any country, to which the 
maritime Powers, whose subjects were already established in the trade, could 
not make the same objections, which, together with concurrent political events, 
had finally overthrown that ill-fated Company. 

Henry Koning, a judicious and opulent merchant of Stopkholm, observing 
how fevourable the time was for establishing an East-India trade in Sweden, re- 
presented to the King and the Ministry the advantage of seizing the opportunity 
of attracting the capital and commercial and nautical knowlege of the merchants 
and navigators, who by the fall of the Ostend Company were no longer con- 
nected with the Netherlands, and whom the rigour of penal laws prevented from 
returning to their native countries. 

After mature deliberation, the King, on the 14th of June 1731 granted a 
charter to Henry Koning and his associates, whereby he bestowed upon them for 
fifteen years the privilege of trading to all countries betwe'en the Cape of Good 
Hope and Japan, so that they do not enter the ports belonging to any European 
Power without previously obtaining permission. — Gottenburg is appointed to be 
the sole port of outfit and arrival for this trade, and for disposing of the home- 
ward cargoes, which must be done only by public sale. — The Company are 
bound to pay a hundred dalers to the King, and two dalers to the city, for every 
last of shipping employed in their trade, within six months after the return of 
each ship. — The Company’s vessels must be built in Sweden, and be rigged and 
equipped with Swedish materials ; and no foreign ships or materials must be 
employed, unless it be found impracticable to procure such in Sweden. The 
ships may be armed as the Company think proper, and carry the Swedish flag. 
— The Company may make their capital any sum they think proper. — They may 
export silver bullion of all kinds, except Swedish coin ; and they may import 
all kinds of merchandize from India. — Their seamen and soldiers are exempted 
from being pressed into the King’s service ; their ships are never to be hindered 
from sailing on any pretence whatever ; their commanders are invested with the 
same power of maintaining discipline onboard their ships, which the com- 
manders of the King's ships have ; and they are authorized to oppose by force 
of arms all pirates and others, who may attempt to molest them in any part of 
the world.— The goods imported by the Company are exempted from paying 

any 
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Any duties, except a very trifling acknowlegement upon removing them.— The 
Company’s business is to be.conducted by three Directors, who must all be Pfo- 
teStants, native or ilaHiralized subjects of Sweden, and residing in the king- 
dom ; and Henry Koning is nominated the first of them.— If any Director be- 
trays his trust, 6r acts in any r^pect improperly, the proprietors may apply to 
the College of commerce, who are empowered to suspend him, in which case 
the proprietors are to elect another in his place.— All foreigners, who are pro- 
prietors of the Company’s stock, or are employed in their service, shall be na- 
turalized, on making application to the King ; and their property shall upon 
no account be liable to arrest.— All other subjects of Sweden are prohibited 
from trading within the Company’s limits on penalty of forfeiting their vessels 
and cargoes.— The King pronlises to alter, renew, or enlarge, the Company’s 
privileges, if. it shall be found necessary for promoting the prosperity of their 
trade. 

As the Company were absolutely prohibited by their charter from interfering 
with the settlements of any other Europeans in India, the Companies of other 
nations could scarcely find any reason to complain of their establishment ; rfnd 
they were allowed to make their preparations without remonstrance ot molest- 
ation. Some people, indeed, supposed, as they heard but little of their oper- 
ations, that the scheme hald miscarried of itself. But Koning and his partners 
were not idle, though ihey chose not to make any great noise or proclamation 
about* their proceedings. They built two large stout ships, and furnished and 
armed them in the completest manner. They were very careful in the choice 
of their supercargoes,^ who were men of abilities and probity, and experienced 
in the trade with China ; and tfieir naval officers and seamen were selected 
with equal attention to character and experience. Every thing was done in the 
best manner : and in two years, from the time of obtaining the charter, the 
Frederick and the Ulrrca, so named after the King and Queen, sailed front 
Gottenburg. 

The King had notified to the States-General the establishment of the Com- 
pany, adding that their ships would not upon any account interfere with the 
trade of other European nations, and would pay ready money for whatever re- 
freshments or repairs they might want in the ports of any of his allies, which, 
he therefor hoped, would be readily granted. But it was not till a second ap- 
plication was made, that their High Mightinesses answered, that, though they 
could not be expected io favour the new Company, they would give every 
necessary succour to his Majesty’s subjects. As a further mark of the King’s 
solicitude for the prosperity of the Company, and in order to grace their first 

R R 2 appearance 
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appearance in China with a con8]Ncuou8 mark of the Royal countenance and 
protection, he invested M’’ Colin Campbell, the supercargo of the Frederick, 
with the character of his Ambassador to the Emperor of China aiid some other 
Oriental Princes. ♦ 

The Swedish Company’s ships were very well received by the Chinee, who 
gave them permission to establish a factory at Canton on the same footing with 
the other Europeans already possessing factories in that city. 

When returning to Europe, the Frederick was seized in the Straits of Sunda 
by a Dutch fleet of seven ships, and carried into Batavia. Oh complaint bring 
made by the Swedish Minister to the States-Gen^al, they, 'and also the Direcf- 
ors'of the Dutch East-India Company, declared that they had never ^ven any 
orders to intercept or trouble the Swedish Company’s ships. The ship was soon 
liberated ; and no such insult upon the Swedish flag was ever after committed 
by the Dutch Company’s ships. 

The other ship arrived without any accident ; and the voyage turned out 
moderately profitable, whereby the Company were encouraged to proceed, and 
warranted to hope for more profitable returns in subsequent voyages. Their 
hopes were not disappointed : their trade, notwithstanding the loss of some of 
their sMps, was exceedingly advantageous to themselves, and also to the king- 
dom ; for, as they exported a considerable quantity *of Swedish merchandize, 
and only a very small portion of their Oriental merchandize was consumed in 
|he country, the money, obtained from foreigners for what was exported,' was a 
great deal more than the bullion exported by them, juid had a great eflFect in 
enriching a country, which had previously had but a very small quantity of the 
pretious metals in circulation. 

Notwithstanding' these obvious advantages, the envy against foreigners, which 
characterizes that stage in the progress of society in which a nation is emerging 
•from barbarism, made the unthinking part of the Swedes grumble at seeing so 
many strangers employed in the Company’s service, and taking the bread, as 
they supposed, out of the mouths of their own people, though those strangers 
expended their earnings in the country, the only foreigners, who drew any 
money out of the (Country, being the non-resident proprietors, who, not being iix 
the sight of the people, escaped their animadversion. In order to appease the 
discontent, the Company published an order, that at least twd thirds of the sea- 
men onboard their ships should be native Swedes : and, as it is was generally 
found impossible to obtain so many, properly qualified for the voyage, the 
people became sensible of the unreasonableness of their clamour* 

In 
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In the year 1 746 the Company’s charter was renewed, and the term of their 
excluKVe trade prolonged to the year 1766. 

Ever ^ce the establishment of the Company, each of the parmers had had 
the option of tinthdrawing his capital upon the final termination of the particular 
vopge for which it was subscribed. In the year 1753 the Company, feeling 
.the inconvenience of this fluctuating and precarious state of their capital, agreed 
that it should in future be permanet^t, and that any proprietor, who might be 
desirous of drawing out his pr(^erty, should find a purchaser for it, agreeable 
to the practice of the joint-stock Compaiues of other nations. At the same 
time the King, in drder to enable the Company to stand thrar ground against 
the competition of the new Prussian Company, recently established at Embden, 
agreed to a conimutation duty of twenty per cent upon the value of the East- 
India goods, consumed withm the kingdom, instead of the lastage duty, hitherto 
paid by every ship for each voyage. But in the year 1765, when the charter 
was nearly expired, the Government not pnly resumed the lastagd duty, but 
also demanded the arrears, said to be due since 1753- 

The Government also took another method to obtain a participation of the 
Company’s profits. Ip the year 1766 the charter was again renewed for a 
further term of twenty yeajs : and on this occasion the Company were obliged 
to lend toGovernment libove a hundred thousand pounds sterling at an in- 
terest of’six per cent, and also half as much more without any interest ; and for 
the payment of the later sum they were to be allowed to retain in their hands 
the duty payable upon every ship, till the whole of that debt is thereby 

cancelled, • ^ 

The trade of the Company has been, from their first establishment almost 
entirely with China, whereby they were exempted from fidling into quarrels 
with the Indian Princes, or with other European Companies, and also horn the 
expense of maintaining forts and garrisons. Four fifths, at least, of their import^ 
have been tea, of which a very small part was consumed in Sweden, the most of 
it having been sold for ready money to foreigners, chiefly for the purpose of 
being smuggled into Great Britain. That clandestine trade was carried on 
.very successfully, till the British Parliament laid the axe to the root of it in the 
•year 1784 by passing an act for lowering the duties upon tea, and thereby im- 
mediately almost annihilated the trade of the Swedish Company, who had 
. scarcely any support from the consumption of their own country. It is to be 
regretted that the 'enormous expenses of the present long-protracted war have 
again raised the British duties upon tea almost as high as formerly, and thereby 
hold out a strong temptation to renew the smuggling trade. 
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The following it an account of the number tf ships difpatched hy the Swedish 
East-India Company before thi year 1766, and of the number of their ships 
loaded at Canton in China, and of the quetntity tf tea shipped onboard them 
tfter that year. ' 


Yem. 


Ships. 


Voyage. 

Year*. 

Ship!. 

Voyage. 

« 73 *-* 74 S 


3 


Bengal. 

‘1746-1765 

5 

Surat* 


22 


China. 


33 

China. 

. ‘ Of these 25 four were lost. 

• 

t . • Of th^ 35 one was lost. 



Ships* 


Tea, lb». 

Season. 

Ships.. 

Tea* Ibt. 

176718 . 

• 

2 * 

• 

3,066,143 

178^-8 ‘ . 

2 . 

*. 2,890,900 

1768.9 . 

• 

2 . 


3,186,220 

1788-9 . 

. 2 . 

f 2,589,000 

1769.70 . 

• 

1 * 

• 

* *494^509 

1789 - 90 . 

. 0 


1770-1- . 

• 

2 . 

• 

3,076,642 

1790-1 . 

. 0 


1771-2 

no account. 



1791 -2 . 

* I . 

• ^ 59 ^ 33 ^ 

1772-3 . 

• 

2 • 

• 

2,746,800 

1792-3 . 

f I . 

• M 59 » 73 o 

*773-4 • 

• 

I • 

• 

1,489,700 

1793.4 « 

• I . 

• . 756,130 

*774-5 • 

• 

2 • 

• 

4,088,100 

*794-5 •* 

• 0 


1775-6 . 

• 

2 • 

# 

2 , S 6 a,soo 

*795-6 . 

,* 2 * 

. 2*, 759, 800 

1776-7 . 

• 

2 • 

• 

3,049,100 

1796-7 . 

. 0 


1777.8. . 

• 

2 . 

• 

2,851,200 

*797-8 . 

*• * a . 

• 1,406,200 

1778-9. . 


2 • 

• 

3,258,000 

1798-9 . 

•c * • 

. 1,408,400 

1779-80 . 

• 

2 • 

• 

2,626,400 

1799,1800 

* 1 . 

• 444,800 

1780-1 . 

• 

3 • 

• 

4,108,900 

1800-1 . 

2 • 

■ 2,202,409 

00 

■ 

• 

2 • 


3,267,300 

1801-2 . 

. 0 


.1782-3 . 

• 

3 • 

• 

4,265,600 

1802-3 • 

• 2 « 

. 1,427,067 

1783-4 . 

• 

3 • 

• 

4,878,900 

1803-4 . 

• 0 


1784.5 . 


0 



1804-5 . 

• 2 . 

. 2,352,666 

1785-6 . 


4 • 

• 

6,212,400 

1805-6 . 

* 0 


1786-7 . 


l \ • 

• 

J> 747 i 7 oo 

1806-7 . 

^ 0 
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THE COMMERCE OF THE PRUSSIANS 

WITH INDIA. 

• 

THE king of Prussia having obtained the sovereignty of the Province of 
East Friesland, which contains the city and port of Emden, was desirous that 
that* port, the only oAe he possessed ufon the Ocean, should be the seat of a 
flourishing trade with China. 

Having got together a Company, composed mostly of Englishmen, Dutch* 
men, and Frenchmen, whonl the hopes of enjoying an advantageous trade. tWtb 
very ample privileges emboldened to set at defiance the strict laws of their own 
countries against adventuring in foreign Eastjndia Companies, he mCbrporated 
them by the name of the Asiatic or China Company, on the ijrth of 
September 1750, for the term of fifteen years, during which they should harfe 
the privilege of sending ^wo ships every year to China.— -All goods imported by 
them, and 89ld to foreigners, may be exported without paying any duties; and 
the Company may export* any article manufactured in the King^s dominions 
without pitying any duty. — Foreigners subscribing to the Company's capital 
acquire all the privileges of Prussian subjects.— Noblemen may subscribe with, 
out derogating from their. dignity .—All the countries to be conquered by them 
are declared to be their awn properly.— They are also invested with the privilege 
of carrying on several manufactures, and the herring, cod, and whale, filheries, 
and to trade in all places where their vessels can have free access, &c. &c. 

The Company in the course of four or five years sent six ships to China. 
But there is reason to believe that their business was conducted by people un- * 
acquainted with the proper methods of carrying it on ; for while other Com- 
panics were making considerable profits by their China trade, the Prussian 
Company, on wmding up their accounts, when the war put an end to their 
conimerce in the year 17*56, found that their profit amounted to (p/ie half per 
ceht in the year. 

On the 2 1 St of January 1753 the King established a second Company, also at 
• Emden, for trading to Bengal and the neighbouring countries during the space 
of twenty years, with liberty to send as many vessels as they might think proper. 

He granted them all the usual privileges of joint-stock companies, such as the 

powder 
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power to make laws for their regulation, jto chuse Directors, who must, 
ever, be approved by him, &c. &c. • . ' 

The Company limited the amount of their capital at a million of Branden- 
burg crowns, in shares of five hundred crowns each. But the formation erf 
original Company, who got the charter, could not be com{)leted ; and some 
other persons, by the King^s permission, got possession of the charter, and 
opened subscriptions at Emden, Breslaw^ Koningsberg, Magdebiirg, Antwerp, 
and Hamburgh ; and they proposed to send one or two vessels to Bengd, by 
way of experiment, as soon as there should be a sufficient sum raised for 
that, purpose. * , • 

'After many delays, the Company dispatched a ship to Bengal, where they 
established a fisictory. The ship was cast away in the Ganges in the yeaf 1756. 
In the year 1761 the seednd ship, sent out by the Company, went to look for 
the remains of the wreck of the first, but did no good for her owners, who made 
no further attempt to trade to Bengal. 

Thus expired the Bengal Conipany, formed by the great Frederick, without 
ally loss, but such as a great Company ought to expect, and be able to bear ; 
without any opposition from rival Companies ; and without suffering any thing 
from war, either in Europe or India. 

The Asiatic or China Company have some kind of trade with China at very 
distant intervals of time, but whether really, or only, nominally, on^ their own 
account, I do not pretend to know. ,The following is 

An Account of ships under Prussian colours loaded at Qantony and of the quantity 
* of 'tea shipped onbeiqrd them. • 


Season. 

Ships. • 

Tea, lbs. 

00 

1 


3 » 329 > 8 oo 

00 

1 

00 

• * ' 

• . 499 > 3 oo 

1791 - a 

. . I 

5*070 

1 800 - 1 

. . I 

, 802,400 

i8oi - 3 

. . 2 

1,756,000 

1803-4 

I 

»*o 73,733 


and none after that year. 


♦ The charter contains a great number of minute particular in the affairs of a Company, 

articles : but it would be idle to relate every which was scarcely ^ver effective. 
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THE COMMERCE OF THE IMPERIAL COMPANY 
OF 'TRIESTE, &c. WITH INDIA. 

IN the year 1775 M" William Bolts, who had been in India in the service of 
the English East-India Company, and had incurred their displeasure*, went to 
Vienna, where he was received by the Empress Maria Ther^a as one of her 
Subjects. In order to shew his zeal fpr the interest of his new Sovereigh.and 
her subjects, he.presentpd to her a proposal for establishing a trade with Africa 
and the East Indies, to be carried on, ulxder her auspices, from her ports at the 
head of the Adriatic sea, to which there could .be no such objectioii made, as 
was urged against the establishment of an East-India trade in the Netherlands t- 
That he might be the better enabled to cariy his proposal into execution, he re- 
quested the Empress to let him have an assortment of metals, cannon, and small 
arms, from the Imperial mines and manufactories, to the amount of 180,000 
florins, j^nd to allow him two years to make the payment J. 

The Enipress approved of his proposal, and on the 5th of June 1775 
figned a charter, whereby she authorizes him, during the space of ten years, 
to carry bn a trade, with vessels under the Imperial flag, from her ports in the 
Adriatic sea, to Persia, India, China, and Africa ; to carry Negro slaves from 
Africa and Madagascar to America j to take goods upon freight, either for the 
Imperial ports or any ‘Others, foi; account of foreigners, whose property shall 
not be liable to confiscation, even if they should belong to nations at war with 
her ; to take possession, in her name, of any territories, which he may obtain 
from the Princes of India ; and she declares, that the vessels belonging to him, 
or freighted by him, and the people belonging* to them, shall be exempted 


* In the year 1760 M' Bolts arrived in 
Bengal ; in 1766 he resigned his appointment 
in. the Company's service;, and in September 
1 768 the Company’s Government, finding that 
he intended to remain in India in defiance of 
their regulations, were obliged to make use of 
the power vested in them by Parliament to send 
him home to England. ' * 

S 8 


f See above, the Commerce of the Ostend 
East-India Company. 

J The succeeding Emperor made a present of 
this sum to M' Bolts and his partners. [Recueil 
dt pieces authentiquest p. 


from 
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from arrest or detention, at all times, whether of peace or war, that she will 
provide him all the necessary passports, and will take care to obtain redress for 
him, if he is attacked or molested. 

Bolts immediately assumed Charles Proli and Company, merchant9» in 
Antwerp, as partners to the extent of one third of the business. They 
agreed to fit out and load two ships at Leghorn and Trieste, and that Bolts 
should proceed to India, in order to establish factories and conduct the business, 
leaving the charter in the hands of his partners with authority to establish a 
house of India trade at Trieste. 

Bolts bought a ship in London, and in March 1776 sailed from the 
Thafnes. When he got to sea,* he deprived the English captain of the com- 
mand, appointed a new one, and sailed, under Imperial coloults, into Lisbon. 
There his ship was stripped of all her hands , by a British frigatQ, and a new 
ship’s company procured, consisting of Italian seamen. After encountering 
several other hardships at Lisbon, he proceeded to Leghorn, whence he sailed 
for India. Having settled three factories on the Malabar coast, one on the Ni- 
cobar islands, and one at Delagoa on the east coast of Africa, he returned with 
three ships to Leghorn, where he arrived in May 1781. 

The Grand Duke of Tuscany was so much pleased to see ships fr6m India 
arrive in his dominions, that, in order to testify his good will to M" Bolts, he 
gave him a charter, dated on the 29th of May 1781, for an exclusive trade 
between Tuscany and all the countries beyond the Cape-de-Verd islands, to be 
conducted in two ships under Imperial or Tuscan colours, and to continue tilt 
the expiration of his Imperial charter. 

With this additional charter in his possession,' and enjoying apparently the 
favour of two Sovereigns in Europe, and sonte in India, M*^ Bolts felt himself 
in a very disagreeable situation, which was owing entirely, as he represents the 
matter, to the treachery of his Antwerp partners, who left him to support the 
charges of forming new establishments by his own exertions, and dishonoured 
the bills drawn by him in India for sums, which his former connections in that 
country enabled him to raise on his own credit for the joint account of all the 
partners. He also accused them of not only neglecting to send out ships, ac- 
cording to agreement, in order to follow up the beginning made by him, but. 
also treacherously sending in the year 1779 one ship from L’Orient in France, 
and another from Leghorn, both direct for China on their own account, with- 
out allowing him his two thirds of the profit, stipulated by the contract of part-- 
nership. Moreover, in the later part of the same year they attempted to per- 
suade 
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suade the Empress to give them a new charter for a trade with India, in which 
Bolts should have no participation. 

As ^on as it was known that Bolts had arrived with three loaded ships from 
India, his creditors in various parts of Europe flew to Leghorn, and got the 
ships and their ‘cargoes arrested. The distress he was now in reduced him to 
the cruel necessity of entering into a new connection with the partners, against 
whom he already had so many causes of complaint 

By a contract, dated at Antwerp the 9th of August 1781, M'^ Bolts ceded 
to Messieurs ProU and Company the Imperial charter and also the Tuscan 
charter, in order tcTrdse a joipt stock of two millions of floriils •, he renounced 
any right he might have in the profits’ made by the ships they had sent to China, 
except a commission of two per cent on the gross sales of the cargoes ; and he 
took upon himself the property of a ship, called the Grand Duke of Tuscany, 
with her cargo, which had been seized at the Cape of Good Hope in April 
1781 by the French and the Dutch, and also of another vessel expected from 
Malabar. In return, Proli and Company, iii friendship to M' Bolts, agreed to 
lend him ^6,280 16 8 sterling at five per cent interest, in order to enable him 
to pay off a debt contracted on the joint account, for which they took security 
upon his property in the ^rade : and, as some compensation for the cessions 
made by M" Bolts, they agreed that he should have a right for once to send 
two ships to India or phina on his own sole account^ only paying to them a 
rate, *or commission, of six per cent on the gross amount of the sales of their 
cargoes in Europe. * , 

Their agreement ^as confirmed by the Emperor Joseph II, the ^on of the 
Empress Maria Theresa, who afso authorized them to raise the sum of two 
millions of florins, the proposed amount of the capital of the new Imperial 
Company of Trieste for the Commerce qf Asia. 

Proli and Company immediately opened subscriptions for the sum wanted to 
complete their capital, valuing the present stock of the Company at one million 
of florins, whereof 800,000 were their own property, and 200,000 belonged 
to Bolts : and for the remaining million they invited subscribers to take shares 
.of a thousand florins -each. They appointed themselves to be Directors at 
* Antwerp, and Bolts and another person, not yet elected, to be Directors at 
Trieste ; and they reserved to the Directors, as a compensation for their 
trouble, a commission of two per cent on the gross sales in Europe. 

In a meeting o*f the 'partners held at Antwerp in September 1781, and 
the only one they ever held, Proli and Company recommended to them 

s s 2 to 
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to avail themselves of the favourable circumstance of the nations, most largely 
concerned in the India trade, being then engaged in warfare, to send out as soon 
as possible six ships for China and India, two for the east coast of Africa, and 
three for the southern whale fishery. *For these extensive outfits they pro* 
posed to borrow a large sum of money ; and the subkribers present 
authorized them to raise a sum not exceeding the amount of their capital . 
subscribed. 

In November 1781 M' Bolts, upon his own account, fitted out a large ship, 
called the Cobenzel, for the north-west coast of America, in hopes that she 
might'be the first to take advantage of tjie very* lucrative business of carrying 
the furs of tho sea otter from that country to China ; .a new branch of trade 
discovered in Captain Cook’s last voyage. He proposed that the ship should 
pass round Cape Horn, and after taking in her furs at No6tka and ‘selling them 
in China, return to Europe by the Cape of Good Hope, and so accomplish the 
first Austrian circumnavigation of the Globe. For the direction of the voyage 
he had engaged four English officers bred up under the immortal Cook ; and 
five naturalists were also engaged to embark in the voyage, in order to improve 
and extend the knowlege of natural history by their discQveries. He purchased 
a Bermudian sloop to serve as a tender ; and he obtained recommendations from 
the Emperor to the various Princes, in whose ports the vessels might chance to 
anchor. But this expedition, so promising in prospect, was firustrated,' accord- 
ing to Bolts*s representation, by the malicious intrigues of his brother Directors 
at Vienna and Trieste, whereby he sustained an enormous loss, and was 
obliged to employ the ship in another business, for which she was not so well 
adapted. 

In the mean time the Antwerp Directors and their agents were busily em- 
ployed in fitting out and loading the ships they already .had at Trieste and Leg- 
horn, and in contracting for the purchase of other ships at Trieste and Liver- 
pool : and in April 1782 they reported that they had six millions of florins, and 
six ships under the Imperial flag, all in action. But the spirit and hopes, ex- 
cited by the bustle of these transactions, were somewhat damped by the inform- 
ation they received of their factory at Delagoa being destroyed by the Portu- ' 

♦ Captain Dixon, one of these four offic- the Cobenzel, in which he also circumnavigated 
era, who was afterwards employed by Mes- the globe, was kept eighteen months at Trieste 
sieurs Etches and Company of London to by M' Bolts, in expectation of the ship pro- 
make a voyage similar to that proposed for ceeding according to her destination. 


guese, 
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guese, who claim the sovereignty and exclusive commerce of the whole of the 
east coast of Africa- 

In the year 1784 five of the Company*s vessels from China arrived at Ostend, 
which the Emperor, when on a visit to the Netherlands in the year 1781, had 
made a free port* and, though a most strenuous, and finally successful, oppos- 
ition was made to the establishment of an East-India trade in that port in the early 
part of the eighteenth century, we do .not hear of any objection or remonstrance 
being made against it at this time by the principal maritime Powers, who were 
how opposed to each-other in the war occasioned by the American revolution. 
But the fortunate arrival of sa many ships, with near three millions and a half 
of pounds of tea besides other goods, which promised to put the Company in 
possesion of a large sum of mcmey at their sale, appointed for November 1785, 
was balanced* by the misfortune of their ship, ^the Imperial Eagle, which had 
been built for them at Trieste at the expense of above 300,000 florins, being 
arrested, with her cargo, in the harbour of Cadiz by their creditors, whereby 
they incurred a loss estimated at 290,000 florins. Many of the proprietors 
were so much disheartened by this disaster, that they sold out their stock at 
above thirty-eight per cent under par : and the event soon showed that the 
buyers, even on these tern^, were greater sufferers than the sellers ; for in the 
same year the Company >^ere declared bankrupt at Antwerp to the amount of 
ten millions of florins. , 

The failure of this Company, who seem to have met with scarcely any foreign 
opposition, except frbn\ the feeble East-India government of Portugal, may be 
chiefly ascribed to the j,ealousy and misunderstanding between Bolts and his col- 
legues at Antwerp. He seems, also, to have had too much of the dashing spirit 
of a projector ; and they, though the principals in point of capital, appear to 
have been entirely destitute of the particular kind of knowlege requisite for con- 
ducting a trade with India. 


* The Duque dc Almodovar, in liib * 

* toriapolltlca de los estaheclmientos uhramarinos de 

* las naclones Europeas* V. p, 1 29, says, these 
live vessels were only half loaded. Not know- 
ing the burthen of them, I cannot pretend to 
judge how much should have been their full 


cargoes. But I see, by the returns from Can- 
ton, that the quantity of tea imported by them 
was equal to what has been sometimes imported 
by five British ships, and more than what was 
imported by fourteen Ameriaan vessels in the 
season 1789-90. 
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The following is « 

An Account of the number of ships, carrying Imp'c'rial, Hungarian, or Tuscan, 
' colours, which loaded at Canton, and of the quantity of tea shipped onboard 
them. . . 


Seasons. 

Ships. 

Tea, lbs. 

1779.80 

. I Imperial 


1780- 1 

« 1 Hungarian 

317,700 

178a- 3 

I Tuscan 

933 > 3 oo 

.»?83- 4 ■ • 

. 5 Imperial 

. . 3,428,400 


In the season 1793-3 one ship, carrying Tuscan coloursi took onboard 
393,870 pounds of tea. . • . , 


THE 
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THE COMMERCE (^F THE SPANIARDS IN THE 

EAST INDIES. 

THE Spaniards, though they were the first Europeans after the Portuguese, 
who navigated the Indian Ocean, were the very last of the European nadoi^ 
who accomplished the establishment of a direct trade with India. 

M^y years elapsed after Christopher Colon made the (iiscovery of America, 
when upon his voyage in search of a short western passage to India, before it 
was ascertained that a* great continent, extending many thousand miles fronji 
north to south, rendered it impossible to sail westward from Europe to that 
country without deviating very much from a due-west course. 

Vasco Nunnez de Balboa, a Spanish adventurer, having heard that there was 
a great sea beyond America, was desirous of discovering it ; and, having pro- 
cured some of the native Americans in the year 1513 to serve him as guides, 
he was the ftrst European^teader, who obtained a sight of the vast Ocean which 
separates America from Asia. In consequence of that discovery, the King of 
Spain,, in the year 1515’, sent. Juan Diaz de Solis, who had previously sailed 
along the coast of Brazil, to attempt a passage to the South Sea and to India 
by the south part of Anferica : but that commander and many of h?s people 
being killed in a quarfel with tl^e inhabitants of the country bordering on the 
Rio de la Plata, the survivors returned to Spain. 

The Spaniards were also unfortunate in an attempt to sail to India from some 
settlements they had recently formed 6n the south coast of Mexico. The ves-, 
sels, which they built for that purpose, were constructed of some kind of timber 
liable to be so rapidly destroyed by the worms, that they were rendered unserv- 
iceable within a few weeks after their being launched ; and of course they were 
totally useless for distant voyages. 

, It was reserved for Fernando de Magalhanes, a discontented Portuguese offic- 
er, who offered his services to Carlos, the new King of Spain, to conduct the 
first European vessels into the South Sea by a western course through the 
famous strait, which still retains his name, and thence to accomplish the passage 
to the Indian islands, in one of which, called Matan, he lost his life in a battle 

with 
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with the natives Of six vessels, which sailed upon this expedition, only one, 
called the Victoria f of the burthen of ninety tuns, returned to Spain in Sep- 
tember 1522, having onboard a cargo of spices taken in at the Molucco islands, 
and with only eighteen men, surviving the battles and disasters of the voyage, 
who, having returned by the Cape of Good Hope, had the, honour to be the 
first who ever circumnavigated the Globe. If Magalhanes had returned safe, 
he was to have had a patent for the exclusive trade with the countries discovered 
by him for ten years. 

The King of Portugal, who had hitherto thought the navigation and com- 
merce of the Oriental seas his own property, remonstrated against what he reck- 
oned* an invasion of his right : but not thinking it prudent to provoke the re- 
sentment of Carlos, who was now not only King, of Sjpain and Sovereign pf the 
seventeen rich provinces of the Netherlands, but also Emperor of Germany,, he 
compounded the matter by paying him the siim o^ 350,000 ducats of gold, in 
consideration of his desisting from sending any vessels into the Indian seas. The 
Emperor accepted the money and tJie terms, on condition that he might resume 
the consideration of his right to a participation of the India trade on repaying the 
sum now deposited : and the bargain was confirmed by a treaty eicecuted at 
Saragossa on the lad of April 1529. 

By this treaty the commerce pf the Molucco or Spice islands was secured to 
Portugal, or at least relieved from the competition of Spain, as long as Portugal 
remained independent of Spain. But the subsequent union of these kingdoms 
exposed the Portuguese settlements to the hostilities of the English and the 
Dutcii, the enemies of Spain, by whom the Portuguese were expelled from the 
Molucco^ in the beginning of the seventeentlj century. • 

After the discovery of the route to the Indies by the Strait of Magalhanes, 
many attempts were still made by the Spaniards and other nations to discover 
a more compendious passage, which all ended in disappointment. The Span- 
*iards thereupon endeavoured to carry on a trade with the Spice islands from 
their new settlements on the west coast of America, in which they were more 


* Some have asserted that Magalhanes (whose 
name we, following the French, have corrupted 
to Magellan) was the first who conceived the 
idea of reaching India by sailing to the west- 
ward, But it is certain that India was the 
object of Colon’s voyages, and most probably 
also of the earliest Spanish navigators who fol- 
lowed him, as it undoubtedly was of Gavotta’s 


voyage from England ; and we have just seen 
that Juan de Solis set out with the express 
intention of attempting the passage, whidi 
Magalhanes accomplished. 

f The Spaniards, after her return, called 
this ship The ^enerahle yUtorta, They say, she 
sailed in this voyage 14,460 leagues, and crossed 
the Equator six times. 


successful \ 
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successful ; and, in order to connect this trade with that of the mother country, 
the commodities and manufactures of Europe, and also those of India, were 
conveyed by land carriage across the narrow isthmus between North and South 
America. 

Several frmtless attempts were , made by the Spaniards to subdue the blands, 
now known by the collective name of fhe Philippines, before the year 1 564* 
when an e^ipedition was undertaken by Miguel Lopez de Legaspi, an expe-* 
rienced warrior, who was more successful than his predecessors. In the island 
of Zebu he founded a tovm called San Miguel : and afterwards, haying reduced 
the. great island of-Lu^onia to the yoke of Spain, he founded in it the city of 
Mamla, destined to be the capital of the Spanish dominions in the Oriental 
seas, which, by being the emporium of the Spanish trade with America, China, 
and other rich countries and islands, has become exceedingly opulent, and is 

called by the Spaniards tie 

The Spanish colonists of Manila carry on a little trade with Chma in their 
own vessels : but the greatest part of their intercourse with that country is con^ 
ducted by the Chinese, who come in their own vessels to Manila, and bring 
every article of the produce and manufacture of their vast empire, for which 
they receive payment mostly in silver, and to a prodigious amount. ^ ^ 

The chief trade of the island, and almost the only one, in which the inhabit- 
ants are actively concerned, is the intercourse with Acapulco in Mexico by.the 
annual -ships, which are generally called galleons. The followmg account is 

priven of the origin of this trade. . 

The missionaries, whom King Philip the Second, in his zeal for the propag- 
ation of the Catholic religion, had^ent to convert the natives of the Philippine 
islands, represented to him that they could not perform the sacrifice of the Mass 
for want of flour and wine ; and they proposed and requested that those neces- 
sary articles might be brought to them IFrom Acapulco, the nearest Spanish port . 
on the continent of America. The King, notwithstanding a strenuous op^s- 
ition made by the Council of the Indies, acceded to the proposal of the mission- 
aries, and licenced the Viceroy of Mexico to send every year a vessel of one 
hundred and fifty tuns to Manila, loaded with flour and wine; ^d he gave 
strict orders that no other merchandize whatever should be carried to or from 


^ After the importation of flour and wine had gone on for some yrars in a 
atrict observance -efthe ropl mandate, the Viceroys of Mexico and Mani a 
agreed between themselves that the annual vessel, instead of returning quite 

*1^ iTi 
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empty to Acapulco, should carry a parcel of Chinese and Indiaa silk and cotton 
piece goods, to be sold for their joint account. When the energy of the Span- 
ish Government declined, the vigilance of the Council of the Indies relaxed, 
or perhaps their complaisance to the Viceroys increased, in consequence of w,hich 
the trade of carrying Oriental merchandize to* Acapulco was carried to such an 
extent as to require two ships of from fifteen to eighteen hundred tuns, which 
arrived annually at Acapulco, deeply loaded with rich stuffs of every kind, and 
also linens, made in China in imitation of the fabrics of Bretagne and Rouen, 
diamonds, pearls, spiceries, drugs, tea, porcelain, &c. sufficient for the whole 
consumption of the great province of Mexico. The retu^ns^consisted of cochi- 
neal, confections, mercery good's, some European trinkets, and the original ar- 
ticles of flour and wine : but the chief part of the retufn cargo has always been 
silver, to the amount of five or six millions .of dollars. . This trade, begun by 
the two Viceroys for their own emolument, appears, upon the subsequent gteat 
augmentation of it, to have been shared by the inhabitants : and it became very 
prejudicial to the trade between* Spain and Mexico by supplying the colonists 
with an innumerable variety of articles of Indian and Chinese manufacture, which 
by their superior cheapness, and most of them also by their superior beauty, 
rendered the rival European fabrics * in a great measure unsaleable,* and very 
much impaired the King’s revenue, not only by the deficiency of the duty upon 
merchandize exported from the kingdom, but also by depriving him of his share 
of the silver, which would be imported into Spain, if it were not diverted to 
Manila,, whence it is carried to India and China. 

It was apparently owing to this state of the trade, and to consciousness of 
a want of power to controul the abuses and infidelities of distant governments, 
that it has repeatedly been the subject of debate in the Councils of Spain under 
the Austrian Monarchs, and also under those of the house of Bourbon, whether 
• the Philippine islands ought not to be totally abandoned. In the year 1720 the 
King of Spain, not willing entirely to give up the dominion of so many fertile 
islands, but yielding somewhat to the opinion of his Council, and the long-con- 


* Very few of those European fabrics have 
been produced by the almost-extinct manufjict- 
uring industry of Spain, the merchants of 
which have only a transit profit upon the la- 
bour of the industrious nations, and very often 
only a commission, the goods being the real 
bona-fide property of foreigners, upon whose 


account they are shipped for America in the 
name of the Spanish merchants, who are ‘in 
reality only agents in the business. It is mi/ch 
to the honour of the Spanish merchants, that 
they have never been unfaithful to their consti- 
tuentS) even in time of war. 
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tiilued clamours of the Spanish merchants, ordered a strict prohibition of the use 
of Chinese or Indian fabrics of silk or cotton in every part of his dominions in 
both hemispheres. 

This order struck the colpnists with consternation and despair, insomuch 
that many of them resolved to Abandon the island of Luconia, if the remon- 
strances sent home by the Governor, the Archbishop, the Magistrates, and, in 
short, by every community in the island, religious and civil, should not prevail 
with the King to repeal the fatal mandate : and, after a long controversy, they 
succeeded in obtaining a reversal of it in the year 1734. 

Jlitherto the Spaniards had had no direct commercial intercourse with the 
East Indies, except what they may perhaps hdve had in conjunction with the 
Portuguese between the'years •1580 and 1640, all their voyages since the separ- 
ation of Spam and I^ortugal being made to and from the west coast of Ame- 
rica, (as they were before the union of the kingdoms) in compliance with the 
treaty of Munster, concluded in the year 1648, whereby it was agreed between 
the King of Spain and the States-Generaf of Holland, that neither of them 
should use the East-India trade in any other manner than was then practised j 
that is to say, that the Dutch should only sail to India by the Cape of Good 
Hope, and the Spaniards only from their settlements in America. 

Though treaties are professedly intended to last for ever, most of them re- 
main unyiolated no longer than till one of the parties finds an interest in break- 
ing them. But no attempt appears to have been made by the Court of Spain to 
infringe this article of*the treaty of Munster for almost a century. For^ though 
an India trade by the Cape was proposed in Spain about the year 1720, it was 
not till the agth of March 1733* that the King granted a charter to Don 
Emanuel de Arriaga and his associates under the name of The Royal Com- 
pany OF THE Philippine islands, vesting in them, during a period of 
twenty years, the exclusive privilege of trading to both sides of Africa and to. 
all the countries beyond the Cape of Good Hope.— They may carry the royal 
colours upon their ships, which are exempted from all duties, in the same man- 
ner as if they actually belonged to the royal navy, their officers also being on a 
footing of equality with those of the navy. — ^They may export bullion without 
paying any duty.— The Company are to pay at Cadiz a duty of eight per cent 
on spiceries, and five per cent on all other species of goods imported by them. — 
The Company's capital shall consist of four thousand shares of one thousand 
• « 

* So the date k repeatedly quoted in ations it is erroneously made the 26th of April 
•ubsequent charters. But in some public- 
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crowns (or dollars) each, to be subsribed at Cadiz.^ — The business of the 
Company is to be co:iducted by nine Directors, appointed by the King, each 
of them pbssessing twenty-five shares in the Company’s stock.— The King 
subscribes for four hundred shares. .. 

These are the most important of the very numerous articles of the charter of 
the Royal Philippine Company. The King, it may be observed, subscribed a 
tenth part of the whole capital. If that was done to allure his courtiers and 
other dependents to contribute largely to the subscription, it certainly presented 
a very degrading picture of the commercial resources of Spain. In a com- 
mercial country there is no need of such an example to urge forward a sub- 
scription ; and the Sovereign leaves commercial undertakings to commercial 
people, all persons of every description being, however; at liberty to subscribe, 
or purchase stock. In this projected Spanish Cojmpany the stock of the re- 
tainers of the Court, when added to that of the King, would most probably 
have commanded a majority of votes upon every question, which must conse- 
quently have been determined by*, what are called, reasons of state. 

This Company never did any thing. Their inefficiency was ascribed by some 
to the late return of the galleons, and by others to the great influence, of the 
Chinese merchants in Manila ♦ j and there were manj^ who believed that the 
project of the Company was contrived only for the' purpose of stock-jobbing, 
without any intention of ever engaging in real commercial adventure. , 

After the complete failure of the scheme of an India trade to be conducted by 
this Company, there seems to have been no further attempt made on the part of 
Spain to make coinmercial voyages to India by the Cape of Good Hope till the 
end of the year 1764, when the King’s ship, the Bueh Consejo, sailed from 
Cadiz, and, passing the forbidden Cape, arrived at Manila, whence she returned 
to Cadiz in the year 1766 with a cargo of Oriental merchandize. Thirteen 
,more voyages were made by the same route, the last ^f which was completed 
in the year 1784. 

About that time the expiration of the privilege of the Royal Guipuzcoan 
Company of the Caracas was thought to present a favourable opportunity of 
employing their capital in a scheme of commerce, which should unite the trade 
of Asia and America with that of Europe. The plan was approved of by the 
King, who on the loth day of March 1785 gave them a very copious charter, 
consisting of one hundred articles, of which the following are the most 
important. 

♦ The preamble to the Royal charter of quent war, which, however, could not affect 

July 1S03 ascribes their failure to the subsc- them till several years after their formation. 

Th« 
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The Royal Company of the Philippines are established for twenty-five 
years, reckoning from the first day of July 1785.— The capital is to consist of 
eight millions of * pesos sencillos,’* divided into thirty-two thousand shares of 
twchundred and fifty pesos each, to which all persons of whatever description, 
not excepting ecclesiastics, eithef individually or corporately, may be admitted 
to subscribe.— The King subscribes a imllion of dollars ( ‘ pesos fuertes ) t 
for himself and his sons, besides his stock in the capital of the Caracas Com- 
pany ; and he hopes that the National Bank of San Carlos, and the other Banks 
in Spain and the Havana will show their zeal for the prosperity of the nation 
and the advancement of its commerce by subscribing largely. The>GmcM 
Company shall be incorporated into the Philippine Company, and all their 
property of every kind be brought into_ the capital stock at a fWr valuation.— 
The prosperity of the Philippine islands being one of the principal motive 
which induced the King, in his paternal love fdr his subjects, to establish the 
Company, three thousand shares shall be reserved for the inhabitants of those 
islands of every description, whether Spaniards or Indians, whether individuals 
or communities, to subscribe for them at any time within two years after the 
publication of the Company’s charter in the islands.— The shares may be tr^- 
fcrred bV indorsement J, as is practised in those of the National Bank, and at 
such pricef as the parties, may agree for. The Company are prohibited from 
borrowing money upon interest §. But, if they find a greater capital necessary, 
they may, vrith the King’s permission, raise an additional sum by a subscription 
among themselves.-A statement of the Company’s affairs shall be pnnted 
every year for the satisfaction of all concerned; and copies shall be sent 
to the agents in America and the Philippines.-During the term of the Com- 
pany’s privilege no Spanish vessels, except those of the Royal navy and the 
Company, shall be permitted to saU to the PhiUppine island, or my part of the 
East Indies ; and no other ships than those of the Company shall be allowed to 
sail direct from Spain to the ports of South America, the Philippmes, or India.- 
The Company’s ships may trade to the other Spanish donmions m America, as 
pther Spanish subjects do, but without any exclusive privilege— fhe Company 


* ♦ The peso sencillo is a money of account, 

‘valued at fifteen reales velon, being exactly 
three quarters of the peso fuerte, which we 
call a dollar ; so the peso senciUo may be rated 

at 3/4i sterling. • • 

f In a subsequent charter the King^s stock 
is suted to have been 5,935 shares, which docs 
not agree with this sum. 


J The property of the slrares was thus made 
to depend upon the preservation of the paper 
voucher, in imitation of the erroneous practice 
of the French East-India Company and of the 
Spanish National Bank. 

§ This prohibition was soon repealed, or 
disregarded. 


shall 
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shall send every year a,ooo tuns of merchandize to Caracas, Maracaybo, and 
Cumana 5 and 800 to New Spain.— The Company’s ships may sail direct' 
by the Cape of Good Hope, or they may call at Buenos Ayres : but, as the 
principal advantage of the Company, as well as of the State, consists in un^ng 
the commerce of America with that of Asia, the King recomyiends to them to 
send their ships rather by Cape Horn, that they may trade in the ports of the 
South Sea, exchanging the merchandize of Europe for such articles of the 
produce of America as are wanted in the Philippine islands.— All kinds of 
merchandize, the produce of Spain or Spanish America, are exempted from, 
paying customs and foreign merchandize shipped onboard the Company 
vessels in Spain shall pay two* per cent ad valorem. — The Company may 
ship onboard each of their vessels 500,000 dollars ( ‘ pesos fuertes’.) in 
coined money.— In order to enable the Company to obtain with facility the 
Oriental commodities necessary for their trade, Manila is declared a free port, 
during the term of the charter, to all nations truely belonging to Asia ( * las 
‘ naciones propiamente Asiaticas for the importation of their produce ^ 
and they may carry home in return either silver, or European, American, 
or Philippine, merchandize, paying a duty of three per cent for silver, .two and 
a half for foreign goods, and nothing for the productions of the* Spanish 
dominions. —The Company may carry silver or mef<;handize to the ports of 
Asia, paying two per cent on foreign goods, and nothing on Spanish goods or 
money. — ^The Company shall not engage in any alliances without an exjjress 
order from the King.— The Company are desired to charge their officers to give 
no cause of offence to any of the European nations 'established in the East 
Indies.— If the Company do not find sale for their E'ast-India commodities 
within the kingdom, they may export them on their own account to foreign 
countries. — The Company may ship ever/ kind of Oriental produce and 
inanufacture, not excepting piece goods of silk and cptton of every descrip- 
tion, at the port of Manila for Spain, without paying any duty whatever. — On 
their arrival in Spain they shall pay five per cent, rated on the current prices : 
and a drawback of three and a half per cent shall be allowed on re-export- 
ation. — The laws, formerly promulgated for prohibiting the admission of 
muslins and other cotton goods, are repealed with respect to those imported by ‘ 
the Company, being first duely sealed in the custom house of Manila : but they 
remain in full force with respect to such goods imported by any other channel 
of conveyance. — For the encouragement of the people. of the .Philippine islands, 
all goods produced or manufactured by them are exempted from paying any 
duty, when shipped there, or when landed in Spain : but such goods, when 

sent 
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fteiit to America by the Company, shall pay the moderate duties payable by 
other Spanish subjects.-^For the further encouragement of the subjects in the 
{Philippine islands, they are authorized to ship their produce and manufactures 
on jheir own account for Spain in the Company's vessels, so as not to exceed 
the fifth part of ^he tunnage of any one ship, paying a moderate freight to the 
Company. — ^They may also trade to any part of India, the Company's exclusive 
privilege being restricted to the direct communication between India and Spain : 
and they may still carry on the commerce with Acapulco by an annual ship, iir 
which the Company and all their servants are prohibited from being any way. 
interested. — The Company's ships may carry the King's colours ; their captains 
and lieutenants shall be commfssioned*: and all their officers and seamen shall 
have all the privileges granted to those of the navy, and shall not be drawn 
off for any other service without the consent of the Company. —The first and 
second captains of every ship must be native or naturalized subjects of Spain : 
but the other officers, and a half of the ship's company, may be foreigners : 
and the officers of the Spanish navy may serve in the Company's ships without 
prejudice to their promotion. — The ships built for the Company shall have all 
the privileges which belong to those of the navy : and, during the two first 
years, foreign ships employed by them shall be exempted from the duties^ 
chargeable* on foreign vessels. — Similar privileges shall be extended to their 
naval stores and provisions.— As the prosperity of the Philippine islands fe 
closely connected with 'that of the Company, there shall be set aside one quarter 
per cent of the Company's annual profits, to be applied, under the direclioa 
of the Company’s government at Manila, for promoting the agriculture and 
manufactures of the 'islands., — Kor promoting the same laudable Object, the 
Company are required to carry out Spanish, or Catholic foreign, artificers and 
professors of science, who shall have the King's permission to settle in the 
Philippines, without any, charge for their passage.— The Company shall receive 
onboard their ships the seamen of the Philippine islands, of whatever origin 
or colour they may be, who are willing to serve, so as not to exceed one third 
of a ship's company. — ^The Company's business is to be conducted by a Junta 
of government or direction, authorized by the King, and consisting of three 
‘Directors chosen by the Company, two by the National Bank, two by the 
'Bank " de los Gremios,' two by the Bank of Havana, and one by the Bank of 
Seville, if those bodies shall hold a sufficient amount of stock, and also two 
stock-holders, being in all twelve Directors, who shall meet weekly at the 
Company’s house in Madrid.— The King's Secretary for the universal dispatches 
of the Indies shall call a meeting of the Junta, when he sees occasion, and act 
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as President, ^The Company may employ foreignei*s in the factories, giving, 
however, on all occasions, a preference to Spahish subjects, if equally intelligent 
and experienced.— The factories of San Sebastian, and the others established 
by the Caracas Company in Venezuela, Maracaybo, and Cumana, may be kept 
up in their present state, or altered, as the Junta of government shall think pro- 
per. — Factories may also be established in Mexico, Vera Cruz, Lima, Buenos 
Ayres, and other chief towns of America, which shall be managed ‘agreeable to 
instructions to be drawn up by the Junta of government. — ^The Company shall 
have a preference to all other creditors in recovering their property from any 
of their factors or servants, who shall become insolvent.— ?The Company shall 
every year make up a complete statement of all their effects of every kind.— 
They shall not' sell their goods upon credit in Europe or in India. — In Decern- 
ber every year a general Junta of all the proprietors shall be called, when the 
state of their affairs shall be laid before them.— The Company's dividends shall 
never exceed three fourths of the profits made in the year, and shall be regul- 
ated for every year according to the profits actually made good. — In consider- 
‘ation of the great distance of the Philippine islands, a Junta of government 
and direction shall be established in Manila, subordinate to the chief . Junta in 
Madrid, who shall meet once every week, or oftener, for* the management of the 
Company’s afiuirs, regulating their proceedings b/ Jthe instructions received 
from Madrid, and having also a discretionary power for cases not provided for. 
— Whatever further regulations or alterations, time and experience may .show 
to be necessary, shall be confirmed by the King, who .strictly enjoins all his 
Coun\„ils, Audiences, Viceroys, &c. to be aiding and assisting to the Company 
in guarding their privileges and promoting their prosperity. 

Some of the Banks and other public bodies, besides what they subscribed of 
the capital stock, advanced money to the Company upon interest, as did also 
hiany individuals in Spain, Spanish America, and Holland. 

The people of Manila, who were all in some degree connected with the trade 
of the Acapulco ships, were so far from receiving with gratitude the privilege 
of subscribing for three thousand shares of the Company’s stock, which the 
King had reserved for them, that they treated the offer with the utmost con- 
tempt, and did all in their power to discredit the Company, and thwart them in ‘ 
their commercial operations. 

Notwithstanding this discouraging reception, the Company’s agents endea- 
voured to direct the industry of the aboriginal natives of the islands to the 
cultivation of indigo, cotton, pepper, and silk, which they wished them to regard 
as tlieir principal staples. 


On 
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* bn the 1 5th of August 1789 the King gave permission to all European ves- 
sels to import into Manila every kind of Asiatic merchandize, but by no means 
any European goods, and to receive in return the merchandize of Spain, Spanish 
America, and the Philippines, and any foreign goods imported by the Com- 
pany, and also silver. This perrhission was to continue three years, reckoning 
from the first day of September 1790. 

The liberty, which liad been granted by the Company’s charter to real natives 
of Asia to enter the port of Manila, had probably been accepted only by the 
Chinese, or rather they continued to trade as they did before. But the vessels, 
which arrived undo.' Moorish^ Armem'an, and Portuguese**, colours, were 
mostly the property of the enterprising individuals, employed in the service’ of 
the Efiglish East-India CfompaiTy, or trading under their protection, as was ob- 
served by the enlightened French navigator, Perouse, when he was in the port 
of Manila. The Philippine Company trusting to this passive kind of commerce, 
felt the want of assortment in the goods brought to them, and now availed them- 
selves of the extension of the permission to Vessels belonging to Europeans to 
contract with the English East-India Company for a regular supply of assorted * 
India goods, to be delivered at Manila, and paid for m dollars. But this agree- 
ment was not productive^ of much effectual intercourse between the two 
Companies.* • 

The Rroyal Philippine, Company, to the formation of which the King and the 
Royal’ family contributed, from their private funds, and the subscriptions of 
every public body, and eyen the ecclesiastical communities, throughout, the vast 
extent of the Spanish dominions in the various quarters of the world, were soli- 
cited, never performed any thmg worthy of the great expectations, which were 
held out to the Public by the Royal charter. A noble Spanish author t, who is 
sufficiently disposed to think well of them, has published very minute accounts 
of their commercial transactions from their commencement to the year 1790* 
inclusive, of which the following is the compressed substance. 


f The Spanish Government apparently con- 
sidered the Portuguese colopisis in India as 
genuine Asiatics ; and, in fact, they are very 
nearly sucli, there being scarcely any European 
blood in their veins. 

f The Duke de Almodovar, who was Am- 
bassador from the King Df Spain to the Court 
of Great Britain, the author (under the as- 

U 


sumed anagrammatic name of Eduardo Malo 
de Luque) of ‘ Historia polUtea de los estahlecl- 
mientos ultramarinos de las naciones EuropeaSy 
in 1^ volumes 8vo. The first four are almost 
trai^blated from Raynal : thp f^ is entirely 
original, and is appropriated to the Spanish 
settlements and trade in the East Indies. 

U 
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There were only 23,538 shares of the capital subscribed and 
paid in (instead of 32,000 proposed) which amount' to . . 
The capital of the Caracas Company incorporated 


RealetTdlaii4i 

88,267,500 

23,720,625 


Total capital joint stock . . ; ,11,988,125 

The Company borrowed in Spain, America, and Holland . 79,999,677 


whereby their trading fund was enlarged to . . . 191,987,802 

In five years the Company sent the under-mentioned number of ships and. 
men to the following countries. 


‘ 

,785 

1786 

1787 

1788 ' 

•1789 

Totals. 


Ships. 

Men. 

Ships. 

Men. 

Shi]^. 

Men. 

Ships. 

’Men. 

Ships. 

"Men. 

Ships. 

Men. 

¥ 

Caracas and Maracaybo . 

4 

II2 

5 

^54 

5 

144 

4 

107 

2 

50 

20 

567 

New Spain 

I 



— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

-- 

— 

I 

60 

Buenos Ayres . 

— 


— 

— 

2 

100 

4 

200 

— 

— 

6 

300 

Lima ... * 

— 

— 

I 

120 

B 

— 

— 

— 

2 

m 



Manila «... 

I 

128 

4 

631 

B 

232 

3 . 

407 

— 

— 

10 

1398 

Totals 

6 

300 

10 

905 

9 

476 

r” 

714 

4 

289 

40 

2648 


During these years, they shipped goods to the following amount : 



Foreign merchandize. 

Spanish merchandize. 

Ea.st-lndia goods. 

T otalj. 

To Caracas anti Maracaybo 

16,432,179 

6 , 3 * 3 > 89 i 

327^574 

* 3 >° 83>645 

New Spain . 

2,203,470 

2,15.3,104 

*>047.365 

6.403.939 

Buenos Ayres . • 

*>129,459 

i>' 05 , 7 E 5 

25f>5H 

2,490,698 

• Lima 

8,182,^08 

7 > 774 > 5 *i 

- i> 3 *®> 3 o 6 

« 7 i* 67 , 73 S 

Manila 

i>i 97»*72 

5 > 79 o, 3 o* 


6.987.473 


29,145,188 

« 3 »* 47>543 

3.940,759 

56,233,490 

They paid in duties upon 

the forty cargoes 

• • 

. 

15,689,045 

They paid for insurance, commission, and other charges 


I 1,468,686 

Total cost and charges of the forty cargoes 

83,39 IH*' 


* The real velon is the twentieth part of a 
peso fuerte, or dollar ; and consequently equal 
to almost two pence three farthings sterling, 


reckoning the^ par value of the dollar at four 
shillings and six pence sterling. 
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Brought over . . ... . # 

The following is the account of the sales, and stock remaining on hand, of 
the above cargoes, brought down to the 3i8t of December 1788* 

83,391,4** 

• 

Sold 

Remaining. 



AtCaracas and Maracaybo 

16,175,498 

16,050,708 



New Spain 

1,440,935 

7,808,205 



Bueifios Ayres 

LO471293 

2,5 r5, 326 



Lima ... 

8,45 1*5 >+ 

*8.779.955 



Manila 

3>S97.S*8 

6,096,823 



• 

• 

51,251,017 

40,7*3.768 


■ 





Profit on this branch of 


• 

! • * • 

• . * 

8.573,364 

their trade • . . ^ j 






91,964,785 


9 1 >9^4,785 


Profit on bottomry bonds, letters of credit, and bullion, as follows. 


To Caracas, and Maracaybo 

28,846,260, which produced a profit of 

• 577,465 

New Spain 

• 3,000,000 .... 

> . • 938,849 

Buenos Ayres 

18,604,963 .... 

• * 982,918 

Lima 

8,306,000 .... 

..1,611,501 

Manila . . 

110,801,600 .... 

*69,558,823 

. . 196,082 

Profit on this branch of V 


. ‘4, 30*5,815 
• 

their trade . . * 

• 

. « • ' • • • 

, • 


Their returns from America and the Philippines during the above-mentioned 

years were as follows. 


From Caracas and^ 
Maracaybo in 20 

• 

Invoice cost. 

Duties. 

Insurance, com- 
mission, ^C. 

Sales down to 
30 Sept. 1789. 

Remaining on 
hand 30 Sept. 

Profits. 

ships belonging to 
the Company, and 
upon freight in 
Other ships. J 

From India, China, 1 

> 28,234,244 

■'S 

1 

15^982,376 

7,4*6,936 

50,767,35* 

4,023,852 

3, *57,647 

and the Philippine | 
islands in 9 ships. ^ 

r 81,836,632 

5>51hSS9 

.. 1 

37,353,965 

31,626,600 

97,439,90* 

4,304,545 


110,070,876 


44>77o>9oJ 

8 *. 393 , 95 * 

*01,463,753 

7462,192 


Their 
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Their total profits during these years are thus stated. 

On merchandize exported • . * . , . , 8,573,364 

On bottomry bonds, &c 4^306,8 1 5 

On merchandize imported 7,4621,192 


But they expected to sustain a loss upon their slave trade, 
which, with some other deficiencies *, is taken at . . * 


20,342,37* 

H 

4,290,740 


whereby their net profit is reduced to . . . . , . 16,051,631 

• ^rnrnmmmmm 1 , 

Jhey possessed ships in port in India. and Europe, and*at sea, 
to the value of . . • . • ..... 11,838,500 

and in buildings and other property * 8,241,689 


Value of their dead stock 20,080,189 

From the above accounts it appears, that the exports to the Philippine islands, 
from which the Company take their name, were only equal to a seventh part 
of those to America : and such must ever be the case, while America is occu- 
pied by strong European colonies, with only a remainder of the aboriginal inhab- 
itants, and among both classes manufacturing industry is almost unknown; and 
• while the Oriental regions are fully occupied by the aboriginal people, who pos- 
sess in the produce of their own soil and their own industry, almost every thing 
they can desire. We find, however, that the natives of the Philippines,' what- 
ever pains the Company’s agents might take to stimulate them to exertion in 
preparing surplus produce for exportation, had made nq great progress, as ap- 
pears by the particular accounts of the cargo of each of the five last ships, 
which returned from the Philippines to Spain, before the end of the year 
^79ot3 in. which the following are the aggregate amounts of the chief 
•articles : 

Indigo 69,900 pounds. 

Silk . . 1,700 pounds. 

Cotton I 180 pounds. 

Cotton yarn • 500 pounds. 


Qiiserc, if a further deduction ought not to 
be made for interest on the money borrowed by 
tlie Company ? 

f There are also very particular accounts of 
the cargoes of the first four ships, which ar- 
rived in 1787 and 1788. But in them the Phil- 


ippinc goods, if there were any, are not distin- 
guished from others. 

J: It is probable that the molt of the cotton* 
raised in the islands was carried to China, where 
there is a great demand for it. 


Pepper 
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Pepper • . 6oi pounds* 

Sibucap (or Campechy) dye wood . ^ 4,920 quintals. 

•Wax . 2,927 pounds. 

. . Sugar . . ^ . 80,500 quintals. 

Nutmegs • « ' • * . • . . 244 pounds. 

It is proper to observe, that the half of the indigo, almost all the sugar, and 
' the whole of the nutmegs, were imported in the ship which arrived in the year 
1790., _ . ‘ 

The commerce of the Philippine Company, as well as of most of the other 
East-India Compands of Europe, was very much deranged h.y the war, which 
was occasioned by the French* revolution. Nevertheless, with the proceeds of 
the few cargoes* which arrived.^) and tlie sales of their stock of goods remaming 
in their warehouses, they paid off the" money they had borrowed, and made 
some dividends of from five to seven per cent, but not regularly. 

On the 1 2th of July 1803 King Carlos the Fourth gave the Company a new 
charter, by which — The term of their privilege is extended to the first day of 
July 1825. — The capital stock shall consist of twelve millions and a half of 
pesos, divided into five hundred thousand shares of two hundred and fifty pesos 
each, every peso being fifteen reales velon. — ^l"he King makes up his property 
in the Cofnpany^s capital/Stock to three millions, nine hundred and forty-three 
thousand, two hundred and fifty pesos.— Foreigners may hold stock, and dispose 
of it.at their pleasure,’ even if their Sovereigns be at war with Spain. — ^Twenty 
shares entitle the holder of them to a vote ; and no person can have more than 
one vote, not even as ))roxy for another : but the representatives of "corporate 
bodies, such as the 'province of Guipuzcoa, the Banks, &c. may have more 
votes. — ^The Company are not now prohibited from borrowing money, if the 
Junta of government and direction shall think it proper.— The three Direct- 
ors chosen by the Company shall hold their offices for life, and receive an an- 
nual salary of 60,000 reales f each. — ^The accountant, secretary, and treasurer, 
shall also hold their offices for life, with salaries of 30,000 reales each. — The 
Junta of direction, established at Manila by the former charter, is suppressed. — 
The Company and their servants are, as before, prohibited from having any con- 
’ cern in the trade of the Acapulco ship ; except that they may ship indigo and 
' other produce of the Philippine islands for Acapulco, paying freight at the rate 

♦ One ship, richly loaded, from Manila came was bringing Lord Macartney home from hia 
to the European seas in the year 1794 under • embassy to China, 
the convoy of Sir Erasmus Gower, when he f About a£666 sterling., 


of 
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of nine pesos for every quintal; and they may recme American produce in 
return, for which they shall also have freight in th^e ship.— The Company are- 
not to mterfere with the people of the Philippines in the trade of the interior, 
nor in their commerce with any part of Asia.— The port of Manila is declajed 
free to all the nations of Asia and Etirope, but only for the importation of 
Asiatic merchandize, and they may take in return every article of Philippine 
produce, except cotton, the exportation of which is reserved to the Company 
and the people of the Philippine islands and they may also receive foreign 
goods imported by the Company, and silver ; the Philippine produce and for- 
^8^ goods being exempted from duty on exportation, and thq silver paying three 
per ^e*nt.— The Asiatic goods, on 'being carried into the interior of Spain, shall 
pay the alcavalas and cents only as Spanish merchandize.~Tea, and other 
Oriental merchandize, may be exported from Spain by the Company or by 
others, without paying any duty on exportation.— The Company's ships may 
sail from India or China direct for Spain without being obliged to put in at Ma- 
nila. — They may establish factories. ofi the continent of Asia. — In order to pre- 
vent the King^s subjects in America from being disappointed of a proper supply 
of merchandize, which cannot easily be sent from Spain in time of war, and to 
open to the Company a channel for continuing their commercial operations, 
they are authorized to send every year, during war, all kinds of merchandize of 
the Philippine islands and of Asia in general, to the value of five hundred thou- 
sand dollars (‘ pesos fuertes * ), from Manila to Lima, Bufenos Ayres, and other 
ports of South America, and to Sonsonate and Rialejo on the coast of Guati- 
mala, for which they shall pay no duty in Manila, and shall pay thirteen per cent 
at Lima on* the cost of the Asiatic goods, but nothing on those of the Philippines: 
and they may carry back the returns in dollars, on which they shall pay a duty 
of nine and a half per cent. This permissicn is to continue six months after a 
p^eace is announced in Manila.— The Company may engage in commercial spe- 
culations in Europe, as any other Spanish subjects may do f. 

Since the late revolution in Spain the Company have done no business, and 
• made no dividends. 

* About 10 . o sterling. noticed, are either • similar to those in the first . 

f The other articles of ‘the charter, not here charter, or of inferior general importance. 
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A Review or the arodmehts for and against the trade with 

India, and, of those for and against the management of it 
^BY A chartered CoMBANY WITH A JOINt STOCK. 

HAVING now laid before the reader a brief account of the rise and progress 
of the East-India trade in every country of Europe, which has engaged in it, 
and having in the course of the narrative shown the causes of its decline in 
several of those countries, I think it.n\ay be .a proper and instructive sequel of 
the history to take a rapid glance of the arguments which have been adduced for 
and against the utility of the trade, and also, and more especially, of those for 
a^d against the policy and ‘justice of conducting it by the agency of a Company, 
vested with exclufive privileges, and trading with a joint stock, as has been, 
practised by every European nation concerned in the trade, except the Port- 
uguese, whose King retained a monopoly in his own hands. Thus the 
reader will find, within the compass of one volume, the arguments adduced on 
both ddes of this gr<^at controversy, and the facts on which those arguments 
are, or at,least, ought to*be founded 

The reader has already seen that, soon after the commencement of the East- 
India trade in England, the trade itself, and those, to whom the charter of the 
Sovereign had conveyed the privilege, together with the charges and the rilk, of 
conducting it f, had' to. encounter the enmity of two sets of adversaries ; those 
who entirely condemned the trade, as hurtful to the nation ; and those who, 
approving of the trade, and wishing to share in it, when they saw the experi- 
ment attended with success, asserted that every person, who chose to engage 
in it, ought to have perfect liberty to do so, and to conduct it in any way most 
agreeable to himself. 


♦ Some facts, which derive their historical 
iptiportance merely from being connected with 
the arguments, which they are adduced to 
' illustrate, have been reserved to be introduced 
* in ^his part of the work. 


•j- The reader will remember, that in those ^ 
days charters were given by the Royal authority, 
and were hot supposed to stand in need of the 
sanction of Parliament. 
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Arguments against the Indian trade in general^ and answers to them* 

Ever since the age of Pliny *, and perhaps long ^before, many of those^ who 
thought themselves qualified to judge of politico-commercial affairs, have cried 
out against the trade with India, as importing only luxuries, and carrying away 
gold and silver, the most valuable of all kinds of property : and during the last 
two centuries the defenders of the trade, who generally appear to have admitted, . 
as an undeniable axiom, that gold and silver were really the most valuable of 
all earthly possessions, have endeavoured (o ward off the later part of the charge 
by proving, that their own particular nation did not in reality lose any gold or 
silver, by the trade, becaufe the India goods, they export^ to other nations, 
brought back as much of the pretious metals, as had purchased the whole 
quantities imported for home consumption and exportation, taken together. 
However true that may be of any one nation engaged in the India trade, it is 
certain, that Europe, taken all together, has sent many millions of money to 
India, which have never returned, What is the consequence ? Is Europe 
drained of money ? Are not the pretious metals much more abundant now in 
every part of Europe than they were before the imjx)rtation of India goods was 
increased by the discovery of the rojUe by the Cape of Good Hope, and after- 
wards much more increased by the establishment of the Dutch, English, and 
French, East-India Companies ? Those, who have not considered the subject, 
will answer, ‘ If there had never been any trade with India, we should have 
‘ been so much richer as the whole amount of the money carried id that 
‘ country ; and consequently the distress for want oX inoney, under which 
* .many suffer at present, would never have been known.* — But, is there really 
any distress arising from the want of money f ? I3 there not much more 


* Pliny, after animadverting upon tlic ex- 
y-avagant waste of cinnamon in burning it with 
the bodies of the dead, and particularly at the 
funeral of Poppea, the wife of the Emperor 
Nero, says that ' At the lowest computationii 
‘ hundred millions of sesterces are sent every 
* year from the Roman empire to India, tlie 
‘ country dfthe Scrc". (aipposed China), and 
‘ Arabia Felix. So much do luxuries and 
‘ women cost ua,* nat* L. xii, c, iS.J 

That sum, according to the calculation of Doc- 
tor Arbuthnot, contained as much silver as 


*^807,291 13 4 of modern British standard 
money. [I'ahles 'of ancient coins ^ ts'c.p. I93'] 

'I' In every community there arc, and evl*r 
will be, many individuals, whom misfortune 
or their own misconduct or idleness, renders 
indigent : and such will ever be the cas,e, 
though money were a hundred times as plenti- 
ful as it is at present, because bread and the* 
other necessaries of life would infallibly b^ 
also a hundred times as dear as they arc at 
present. 


distress 
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distress flowing from a redundance of money, or what passes for it ? Does not 
every one, whose property consists of money, feel the ruinous consequence of 
it being too cheap, becaufe it is too plentiful * ? Every person, who has given 
anjt attention to political economy, will immediately answer the two last queries 
in the affirmativo, and will see abundant reason to bless the gracious dispens- 
ations of the merciful and beneficent Providence of the Almighty, who has so 
ordered it, that the India trade arose to considerable magnitude at the same 
time that the American mines began to pour their treasures into Europe 
which has happily been preserved by the exportation of silver to India from 
being overwhelmed, by the inundation of the pretious metals, as it must have 
been, had no such exportation taken place J. 

The chief of* the other objections to the India trade (for many trifling ones, 
unworthy of being mentioned, were started) were ^ That it wore out many 
ships, and consumed much of the timber prc5per for shipbuilding, and that 
many seamen lost their lives in India voyages, owing to the great length of 
time taken up in them, whereby the number of ships and seamen would be 
diminished, to the great damage of the country.— The stuffs imported from 
India would injure our woolen manufactures, &c. But the futility of these 

• It is a cur,iou8 circumstance tKat Xenophon, 
and apparently also the legislators of Athens, 
above two -thousand years ago, saw the policy 
of exporting bullion in a truer light than some 
of our late, or even modern, political writers. 

Speaking of the superior coiniftcrcial advantages 
of Athens, he says that, f The merchants of 
‘ other cities arc obliged to barter'one cargo 
‘ for another, because their money is not ac- 
‘ ceptablc beyond the limits of their own 

* country ; whereas at Athens they may not 

* only receive in exchange many valuable 
‘ articles of general utility, but also, if they 
< decline exporting our goods, they may rc- 
‘ ceive payment in silver, by which they may 
' make a considerable profit in any market 
^ they may carry it to/ [De 

. t Raynal affirms, that the Spaniards must 
have abandoned their most productive mines of 
silver in America, as they have already aband- 
oned many of the less productive ones, if the 
progress of the depretiation of silver had not 
! been somewhat retarded by the exportation of 
i it to India. [I/ut phil. ei polit, F.iii, p- i^ 9 f 


eJ, 1782.] The Duque dc Almodovar in his 
Hiitoria politico de lot establecimientos ultramar^ 
inot de lot naciones Europeas, V,s, p. 65, says 
the same thing. His work being partly ft 
paraphrastic translation of Raynal, and partly 
original where he saw reason to vary from, or 
add to, hfs author, the repetitioit of the fact 
by a Spanish statesman of high rank may be 
received as a sufficient proof of the authenticity 
of it. 

J This reasoning, it must be acknowleged, 
loses much of its force during the present exs 
traordinary state of the money concerns of this 
country, occasioned by an emission of a paper 
‘ circulating medium,’ not convertible into real 
money, which may be increased ad infinitum, in 
almost every town and village of the kingdom. 
But it may be hoped, that such an unnatural 
order of things, in which the whole business of 
the nation is carried on without paying any 
money, but merely by turning over the creditor 
from one debtor to another debtor, will not con- 
tinue much longer. 
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objections has been so often completely demonstrated, that it would be improper 
to detain any reader of moderate knowlege with any remarks upon them, espe- 
cially after it has been proved by an investigation, made under the authority of 
Government, that the mortality of seamen in India ships, compared to th^t in 
slave ships, whose voyages were so much shorter, was somewhat under the ratio 
of 37 to 216 ; and late improvements in the Company's maritime regimen have 
reduced the mortality among their seamen to a level with that among an equal 
number of men residing on the land in a healthy country. Indeed, every body 
knows that Europe, and more especially this country, possesses incomparably, 
more ships and seamen now than before the discovery of tjie route to India by 
the .Cape of Good Hope, and that the increase of large and strong ships, and 
skilful seamen, is in a great measure owing to the India trade. As to the 
popular solicitude for the prosperity of the wooleri manufacture, there can be 
no serious apprehension of the use of woolen cloth being ever superseded * in 
this climate by any of the fabrics of India ; and it is moreover sufficiently 
known, that the manufacturers have lately had more orders for goods than 
they could find either materials or hands to execute *. * 

Arguments against exclusive Companies^ and answers to them. , 

In later times the benefit and utility of the India trade have been sc universally 
acknowleged, that in almost every maritime country in Europe there has been a 
Company established uiider the authority of the Government for carrying it on 
upon a scale proportioned to the ability of the country : and in some countries 
many iiidi\iduals, who were not associated in those Companies, have attempted 
to invade their privileges, and endeavoured Co justify tlieir invasion by argu- 
ments calculated to prove the necessity and policy of laying the trade open to 
the enterprise of all who may chuse to engage in it, which may at least be 
feceived as a further proof of the acknowleged advantage of it. This brings us 
to the second class of the opponents of the Company. 

These have consisted chiefly of merchants, who seeing the prosperity of the 
trade opened with India by the eftbrts of the Companies of Holland, England, 
and France f, were very dcvsirous of reaping a share of the advantages accruing 

* Any more ample discussion of the argu- t The East India trade of the King of Port- 
ments respecting the utility of the India trade, ugal could not be openly attacked by his sub- 
vvould be the more superfluous, as I have jects. But his servants, employed in conduct- 

already had occasion to give the compressed ing it, took such good care of themselves, that 

substance of them in the early part of the they left very little of the profit of the trade 

history of the English commerce with India, to their Royal Master. 
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tlrom it, though they had had no hand In sowing the seeds which produced 
them. Their ■ claims of a free participation have been revived from time to 
* time ; and they have been supported by some writers upon political economy, 
whose high reputation has given lustre to their cause, which has also derived no 
• small support from the captivating sound of the word Liberty. 

Of these writers the chief were 

John De Witt, a celebrated statesman of Holland, who wrote about the 
year 1662 ; 

The Abb^ Morellet, who advocated the cause of the opponents of the French 
East-India Company tin 1769 ; ,and 

Doctor Adam Smith, whose valuable work, entitled ‘ An Inquiry into 'the 
‘ nature and causes of the Wealth of nations,' was published in London 
in 1776 *• . ... 

De Witt's arguments against exclusive Companies, and answers to them. 

De Witt, treating of the convenient situation of Holland for trade, says, 

‘ The conquered lands and strong holds of the East-India Company are now 
‘ become very considerable, in order to secure to Holland the trade of all spices 
‘ and Indian commodities, which is already pretty well fixed to 'it. And this 
‘ improvement of trade might be made much more considerable, if the said 
‘ conquerors would not, by virtue of their grant or patent, hinder all the other 
‘ inhabitants of these lands from trading to those conquests, and to innumer- 
‘ able rich countries, where the said conquerors, for reasons of state, may not, 

‘ or, for other reasons, cannot, or perhaps, will not, trade. Yea, though the 
‘ said free trade of our ’ inhabitant^, to the greater benefit of the participants, were 
‘ in some measure limited, and circumscribed, to those lands and sea-ports 

* lying in their district, to which they never yet traded,’ I should then expect 
‘ to see much more fruit of that trade and monopoly together, than of their. 

* monopoly alone : for if our East-India Company could find some expedient, 

. ' either as to freight of goods to permit all the inhabitants of these lands freely 

* to lade their goods onboard the Company’s own ships, or to import and ex- 
‘ port all manner of goods to the places of their conquests and back to this 
‘ .country, or in process of time, by laying imposts on the consumption of the 
‘ inhabiting planters, who would resort thither in great numbers by reason of 

* I ha^e not mentioned Pollexfen, who in to notice a work, in which the strength of the 
the year 1697 published a pamphlet, called argument rests on the alleged pernicious con- 
' England and East India inconsistent in their sequence of exporting bullion, and in which 
« manufactures i’ because it is not worth while the exportation is much exaggerated. 

X X 2 . ‘ a free 
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‘ a free trade, or by any other imaginable means tending to give it an open 
^ trade, they would thereby reap much more profit than the poor participants 
‘ now commonly, and with much uncertainty, do enjoy * ; and then, if after- 
‘ wards the said participants would be persuaded to deny themselves so much 
‘ of their privilege, or authorized monopoly, 'as to set open that trade in some 
‘ good measure to the» inhabitants of these United Provinces, it would question- 

* less produce to our industrious and inquisitive nation so many new and unheard 
‘ of consumptions of all our manufactures, especially of wool, and so great a 
‘ trade, navigation, and commerce with that vast land of Africa, and the incred- 

* ibly great and Vich Asia, which lies so convenient for trade, that many hun- 
‘ dred ships would yearly make Voyages thither, and bring their returns hither, 
^ especially from and to Amsterdam ; and by means of which alone we should 
‘ certainly, and very easily, work all other foreigners out of those Indian seas. 

* Whereas, on the other hand, to the end we may preserve our East-Ihdia 

* trade, consisting yearly of no more than ten or sixteen ships going and coming, 

* we find ourselves continually drawn into so many quarrels and contentions 
^ with those foreign nations with imminent danger of losing by such dissensions 

* and wars, not only our European trade, but also those conquered Indian coun- 
^ tries, and cofisequemly the trade also, for want of planters, and by the exces- 
‘ sive great expenses, which they must be at, more and more yearlj^, by reason 
‘ of such great numbers of soldiers as lie in their garrisons, and \yhich will 

* much increase with their conquests, as (God amend it) hath but too plainly 

* apoeared by the West-India Company of this country. * 

‘ I’his advantage, which Holland hath for commerce and traffick, would be 

* yet more improved, if the West-India Conipany in all places of their district 
‘ would also set that trade open. And in case things are so constituted, that the 
‘ East and West India trade cannot be preserved but by mighty Companies, 

‘ some indeed affirm who understand the India trade, ‘and have the credit of af- 
‘ firming what they say with good shew of reason j yet this, however, must be 

* confessed, that the said Companies, as now constituted, do attract and preserve 
‘ to Holland all the trade which depends on their vast equipages, ladings, amd 
‘ returns.’ [Interest of Holland, 31, English translation*'] 

He afterwards says, that the establishment of an East-India and a West-India 
Company was ‘ a necessary evil,’ because private adventurers would not be 

» The dividends, which the /oor participants varied from 12^ to 45 per cent. But the 
of the Dutch East-India Company enjoyed smallest of these dividends afforded an ample 
about that time, were indeed uncertain, as they support to a frugal Dutchman, 

able 
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able to resist their enemies : but that the trade being now well established, and 
many ‘ good and necessar]^ conquests " being made, the interest of the Com- 
panies and of the community at large have come to be opposed to each-other ; 
an 4 he thinks that the settlements conquered by the Company would afford a 
great accommodation to the subjects of the United States trading to India. 
[P- 83.] 

Here we see De Witt urging the same objections against the East-India and 
the West-India Companies, and at the same time seemingly acknowleging that 
both were beneficial to Holland, though the West-India Company were never 
beneficial, and at the very time of his writing were in a Tuinous condition. 
Indeed, it is evident, that, howevef sound he may have been in some of the 
selfish maxims of politico-commercial economy, he had no proper conception of 
the very great difference in. the methods and principles of conducting the trade 
of the East and the West Indies, whence it necessarily follows, that every con- 
clusion drawn from the idea of assimilating them must be exceedingly erro- 
neous. If his many hundreds of Dutch ships could have annually imported 
full cargoes of spiceries and the other produce and manufactures of India, and 
they could even have prevented all other European vessels from importing any,^ 
what could they havS done with them ? Could all Europe and the European 
colonies iA America have'consumed them ? As to the annual hundreds of out- 
ward cargoes of woolen goods, and other Dutch manufactures, if he had paid 
due attention to the climate and fertility of India, and the manners and religion 
of the people, he must have been sensible that all the inhabitants of India would 
not consume as much as might have been carried in the ten or sixteen large 
ships, which he thought so inadequate to the trade, unless the number of con- 
sumers were prodigiously augmented, as he indeed proposes, by settling populous 
colonies of European planters^ who must massacre the rightful’ owners of the land 
before they could find plantations to settle upon It might be observed ulsp, 
that, whether the Dutch East-India Company acquired their settlements by fair 
and honourable means, or not, those of their countrymen, who had no concern 
in the acquisidon, could not, upon any principle of honesty, pretend to take 
them from them, or even to partake of the accomodation afforded by them. 


♦ The nationft of hunters on the continent of 
America could spare a part of their lands to 
new settlers, who, applying to agricukure, did 
not require near so great an extent of country 
in proportion to thei)* number. But every part 


of India lias been so fully occupied m^ny cen- 
turies ago by agricidtors and manufacturers, 
that there is no room for any additional po- 
pulation. 


Neither 
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Nekher does it appear that the Dutch Government ever made toy claim upon 
the Company’s tenitories *. ^ 

To the principal points of De Wit^s doctrine may be opposed that of Wattel, 
who is-^mittdetied as the vary oracle of politicians. According to him . . 

* Commerce is the common good of the nation, all the members of which 

* have an equal right to it. Monopoly is therefor in general contrary to that 
‘ right. To this rule, there are, nevertheless, some exceptions, founded upon 
' the general interest of the nation : and iii some cases a wise Government may 

* justly establish a monopoly. There are some commercial enterprises, which 

* cannot be accomplished without an armed force, tod require great capitals, 
' beyond the power of private individuals.' There are others, which would soon 

* ruin the undertakers, if they were not conducted, with great prudence and*har- 
‘ mony of counsels, together with .an unremitting perseverance in established 
‘ maxims and rules. As such 'branches of commerce cannot be carried on by 
‘ individuals. Companies are formed under the authority of Government : and 
‘ as such Companies cannot be supported, if others are permitted to interfere in 

* thrir trade, it is advantageous to the nation at large, that exclusive privileges 
‘ should be conferred upon them. Thus have powerful Companies been 
‘ formed in several countries for carrying on the trade With India.* [Droit de 

L. i, f. 8, § 97.] *. 

Morellefs argumentt against exclusive Companies, and answers to them.. 

In the year 1769 the Abbi Morellet published a Memoire upon the situation 
of the India Company of France, in which, after giving ‘a history (not very can- 
did or corr^t) of the successive Companies established in France for conducting 
the Oriental trade, he maintains, that the French East-India trade has never sup* 
ported itself, even in time of peace, and consequently that the stock-holders, by 
persevering in it, must finally sink their whole capital, and ruin themselves and 
their creditors ) that the Company’s trade,' instead of promoting the prosperity 
of the country, has been a heavy load upon it, requiring donations of public 


♦ Most of De Witt's arguments hare been 
again brought forward by the advocates of 
open trade in this country, and will therefor be 
more fully considered, when we come to the 
arguments adduced for and against the English 
East-India Company. However, before we 
entirely part with De Witt, it may not be amiss 
to observe that he was in the supreme govern- 


ment of the United. Provinces in the year 1665, , 
when the Dutch East-India Company's charter, 
was renewed for above thirty-five years (a 
longer term than the English Company ever 
obtained) ; so that, unless we suppose that he 
was outvoted, his conduct appears not to have 
been guided by the opinion he ha^ published 
to the world a few years before. 


money 
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money and bounties to the amonat of 399,852,516 livres between the yean 
1735 and 1769 * ; and that there£}f it is for the interest of the State, as well as 
of the stock-holders themselves, that die Company should be abolished. He 
proceeds to show the fadlity of establishing a free trade, wherein, dither ignor* 
andy or wilfully, he prodigbusly misrepresents the state of affairs in India, the 
mode of conducting the trade and navigation, and the principles of commerce 
in general. . Like De Witt, he proposes, that the individual traders should have 
all the advantages of the forts and factories established by the Company, and he 
even proposes to keep up the name of the Company in India, in order to enable 
the private traders to enjoy the advantagesarising from the trades made by the 
Company with the native PriAces, who, he supposes, ars not to find oVtt the 
deception. 

Morellet was immediately answered'by the celebrated merchant, M'Necker, 
who was afterwards Rlinister of the finances. He observes that exclusive Com- 
panies for the East-India trade were established by the freest Governments in 
Europe, meaning those of Great Britain and the United Provmces } that the 
Government of France had always considered the Company as benefidal to the 
State ; but, granting that the Government were mistaken, the Company ought 
no more to be deprived of their property on that account, than a soldier ought 
to be refused his pay, on Ae pretence that the war, in which he is employed, is 
unnecessary. He detects several gross errors in Morellet’s statements of the 
Company’s accounts. "Against his protpectus of what the private traders may 
perform, he sets a reprospeei of what the French Company have performed, in 
cultivating the Isles of France and Bourbon, establishing settlements and build* 
ing towns, erecting forts and arsenals, building churches, hospitals, ’and other 
public edifices, paying judges, soldiers, &c. and, in short, defraying all the ex- 
penses of sovereignty, without which the trade could not be carried on : and he 
adds, that since the peace they have liquidated sixty millions of debts contracted 
by the King m India. Against Mordlet’s assertion of vast sums of the public 
money being given to the Company, he affirms that the money was neither 
under their management, nor employed for their service, and, that if the trade 
had been open to individuals, the protection of it must have cost the State an 
‘enormous expenditure, which has been defrayed by the Company, Finally, he 
observes, that Morellet continually sets up theory against experience, and possibil- 
ities against facts. 

* Admitting Morellet’s statement to be cor- East-India Company of France appear to that 
rect, how very opposite in this respect does the of this country. 


There 
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There were also answers to Morellet published by the Comte de Lauraguais, 
M' Godheu, and others ; and many publications on both sides appeared. But 
it is sufficient to notice the principal ones on each si3e. 

Morellet very soon produced an Examination of Necker’s Answer, which was 
written with great art. Instead of giving any answer to the innumerable dif- 
ficulties represented by his antagonist as inevitably attending the piivate trade 
in India, he gives examples of the success of private traders in other branches of 
commerce, which nobody is inclined to dispute with him, but which have no 
points of resemblance to the trade of India. As an illustration o^" the ruinous 
tendency of Companies vested with exclusive privileges he gives a li*'^’ of fifty- 
five Cbmpanies formed in France, Spain, Italy, Holland, x ana ^nmark, 
every one of which had either fallen (‘ tombee’), ^ ^ their 

privilege into efiect. 

In orde. to swell out his list, he has inserted the names of s L ompames, 

wno never had any other existence than as ''mbr* o projens Jut tor speci- 

mens of his accuracy,, such as we. can best juage in .hn , l.i y we may 
take the Turkey Company of England, whi^h, he savs, t h i" the year 1752, 
though it remains to this day ; and he Eact-InJia ^ .,n] 0^" England, 

lished, as he says in 1608, and fallen in 1698 ; \\ naeas uA the world Liowk 
that it was established In 1600, and remains to this* e dttJ vviiK the 
Company. What should we think of the integuty jt' a pleader, who should 
assert, that a merchant, who has long earned on trade by self v/i.h 
and reputation, and afterwards entered into partnership with another merchant, 
has failed^ or given up business? What should we thu. 1 the iudgemen . a 
historian, Who should inform his readers, thajt the kingdonio of ! '>nd 

Scotland ceased to exist, when they were incorporaterl by the unior: under the 
comprehensive name of Great Britain ? Of those Companies who really failed 
(and there is no small number of them) many were rained by the oppressions 
of their Governments, or by other causes, which would have been equally de- 
structive to the trade of unchartered partnerships or individuals. And it must 
be acknowleged, though his list were perfectly correct, that the establishment 
of new chartered Companies, in place of those which had miscarried, is at least 
a proof, that several European Governments have thought very differently from’ 
M’’ IV^orellet respecting the expediency of carrying on a very distant commerce 
by means of a Company. 

It would not be supposed that Morellet should be adduced as a supporter of 
chartered Companies. But the defenders of the French Company actually de- 
rived a refutation of his arguments against chartered privileges from his own 

proposal 
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proposal of preserving the appearance of a French Company in India, on ac- 
count of the grants made by. the native Princes, and in order to protect the 
French private traders from being harassed by the agents of other European 
Companies. Thus, say they, this enemy of Companies acknowleges the neces- 
sity of keeping up the appearance one, which, he flatters himself, will produce 
all the beneP ^ which have been effected by real Companies. Of this curious 
project it is sufficient to say, that fictions will never long stand their ground ; 
and that his proposal to have recourse to a shadow confesses the real- utility of 
the substance. 

They also objected to him a fact related by himself, that tjie merchants of 
Canton, arii concernv ir*tlie trade with the Europeans, are united iii.an 
exclusive Comp^^ny r ihe^ superintendence of the Government. Behold, 
say they, the authority the Ciiinese Government, so highly extolled for pob 
itic^l wisdum/nreci . ly according "vich that of the Governments of the commer- 
cial nations of Em 'pr. Now, how docs M" Morellet imagine that his uncon-* 
nected private mere! mrs can avoid being -entirely in the mercy of this united 
Chinese Coir.pany. who will immcdiutely discover, that they have no connec- 
tion with any the gre ^ Companies, whom their own interest obliges them to 
respect ^ \ ^ 

The authority of N jL.c^^tjaieu, the illustrious author of The Spirit of Laws, 
is also adduced lor the ne .essity exclusive Companies in some cases. ^ When 
* the business* says he,*‘ is n t above the reach of individuals, it is advisable 
^ not to restiain the Ijbertv or commerce by exclusive orivileges.* .... 

‘ 'rhe liberty of commerce does not consist in ^very merchant being at entire 
^ liberty to do whatever he pleases, which wouM be very pernicious.’ There 
‘ may be restraints upon the merchants, which arc by no means restraints upon 
‘ commerce.* \^EspriiJtj Loix, L. xx, cc, lo, 12.] ' • 

The authority of Ustariz, a celebrated Spanish writer upon ‘ The Theory . 
‘ and practice of commerce and maruime affairs/ is also produced by the 
friends of privileged Companies in France. After recommending free trade, as 
being in general preferable to Companies, he says, ‘ It appears^ howc er, ad- 
‘ viseable to licence a Company of merchants, willing to establish a limited 

* Perhaps it will here occur to the reader condition, if they had not the advantage of 

that the American traders are situated at Can- transacting their business under the shelter of 

ton exactly as the French private traders are European influence, which removes every dif- 

here supposed to be : and probably they would ficulty. 
feel all the hardships ‘ of such an unsupported 

y y 


‘ commerce 
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‘ commerce and navigation to the East Indies by the Cape of Good Hope, by 
‘ means of the Philippine islands, as some of his Majesty's subjects have pro- 
^ posed, at their own expense, and without his Iviajesty risking his ships or 

* treasure in such a distant navigation, or so uncertain an undertaking, as this 

* may very probably turn out to be* However, as the proprietors are to enjoy 

* all the profits, they may perhaps, , by industry and perseverance, conquer the 
‘ many difficulties that must evidently attend their undertaking* But when 
‘ such a scheme shall be determined upon, proper restraints must be prescribed, 

* that the commerce may be conducted agreeable to existing treaties, and with- 
^ out injuring the manufactures or the American trade of Spain. With these 

* nefcessary precautions, his Majesty may with ^propriety assist them with artil- 

* lery and ammunition, and grant them other encouragement at home and in 
‘ the Philippine islands.* 

Thus does this friend of open trade propose, that an exclusive Company 
should take upon them all the risk of a new ti*ade, and consequently, upon 
every principle of equity, be entitled to all the advantages to be derived from 
their own capital, their own exertion, and their own experience, and that they 
should even receive some assistance from the national treasury* 

« 

Arguments of Smith and others against exclusive Companies* 

Having now very briefly glanced at the arguments adduced for and against 
the existence of privileged Companies in the two principal commercial countries 
upon the continent of Europe, it is proper to take a more extensive view of the 
conaoversy respecting the privileges of the East-India Company of this country. 
Their situation is, however, very different ifpm that of the Dutch Company, 
who must have sunk under the mismanagement and peculation of their servants 
and the decline of the demand for spices, even if they had suffered none of the 
calamities of war, and from that of the French Company, who were ruined by 
' being involved in frantic schemes of finance, Inining, and colonization* besides 
the continual interference of an absolute Government in the management of 
their affairs, and the inexperience, or want of integrity, of the administrators 
forced upon them by the Government, who were not only ignorant of the prin- 
ciples of commerce, but apt to despise commercial pursuits as beneath the. atten- 
tion of gentlemen. 

Ever since the first formation of the English East-India Company, their priv- 
ileges have been keenly attacked by those who wished to avail themselves, with- 
out any expense, of the establishments and facilities created by the Company at 
a vast expense. 


All 
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All the silccesave opponents of the Company have re-iterated the same ar- 
guments, which were so often urged and answered in the infancy of the trade *, 
with scarcely any addition of matter or strength, till Doctor Adam Smith pub- 
lisljed his ‘ Inquiry into the nature and causes of the wealth of nations,’ which 
every person, wjio has bestowed any attention upon the science of political eco- 
nomy, must consider as one of the greatest works ever produced by human 
judgement • upon that most important subject; though, like other works of 
human judgement, it is not exempted from error. His almost unqualified re- 
probation of monopolies has been, ever since his work appeared, the rock, 
upon which the raojlern champions of open trade have erected their batteries to 
demolish the strong castle of fte East-lndia Company, which has weathered the 
storms of ages. His opinions having acquired so great an authority, it is pro- 
per to lay them before the reader in his own words : but, before I proceed to 
quote them, I must take the liberty, as they arc dispersed throughout his work, 
to reduce them to the following three propositions. 

I) All monopolies and exclusive Companies are pernicious, except Companies 
for conducting the businesses of banking and insurance, for making navigable 
canals, or bringing water to a town, and the monopolies granted for limited 
times to. the inventors* of new machines and the authors of new books. The 
East-India.Company, pr«uming upon their monopoly, and being incapable of 
economical management, confine the trade, and charge exorbitant prices for 
their goods ; and therrfor they ought to be abolished, that the trade may be 
conducted to greater national advantage by unconnected private adventurers. 

II) The East-lndia Company are bad Sovereigns; their being Sovereigns 
makes them bad merchants ;, and their servants are oppressive and wasteful. 

III) Their forts and territories ought to be taken from them, and made a 

source of national revenue. ' • 

Smith's first proposition, and arguments against it. 

Doctor Smith, in support of his assertion that monopolies are pernicious, 
says, 

' ‘ Except in Portugal, and within these few years in France, the trade to the 
‘ East Indies has in every European country been subjected to an exclusive 

Company. Monopolies of this kind are properly established agmst the very 
‘ Nation which erects them. The greater part of that Nation are thereby not 
‘ only excluded from a trade to which it might be convenient for them to turn 

■* See above, pp. S5, 94, 107; 133. 

Y Y 2 


‘ some 
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^ some pjrt of their stock, but are obliged to buy the goods, which that trade 
‘ deals in, somewhat dearer than if it was open ancj^free to all theii; countrymen, 

^ Since the establishment of the English East-India Company, for example, the 
‘ other inhabitants of England, over and above being excluded from the trade, 
‘ must have paid in the price of the East-India goods, which they have con- 
‘ Slimed, not only for all the extraordinary profits which the Company may 
‘ have made upon those goods in consequence of their monopoly, but for all the 
‘ extraordinary waste, which the fraud and abuse, inseparable from the manage- 
‘ ment of the affairs of so great a Company, must necessarily have occasioned/ 
[r. ii, 467, ed^ 1793* See also F.iii, 144, where the ;same assertions are 
repeated.] 

‘ That such Companies are not in general necessary for carrying on the East- 
^ India trade, is sufficiently demonstrated by the experience of the Portuguese, 
‘ who enjoyed almost the whofe of it for more than a century together without 
^ any exclusive Company/ hj ^* 47 ^ > same is repeated in 

A 474.] 

In these statements Doctor Smith betrays a deficiency of knowlege of the facts 
argued upon, which could not be expected in a man of such general knowlege 
and extensive research. The East-India trade of Portugal never was open to all 
the subjects of that kingdom. With the exception of the time when it was put 
into the hands of two short-lived and ill-constituted exclusive Companies, it was 
bound up in the very worst possible kind of monopoly, a monopoly restricted to 
the sole benefit of the Sovereign, as far as his authority could grasp it. But, 
notwithstanding every fetter which absolute power could put upon the conduct 
of his servants, the King found that he could hot prevent their rapacious smug- 
gling from tearing the greatest part of the commerce between Portugal and India 
out of his hands. * In India, indeed, the trade was in a great measure left to in- 
dividuals by the King, but made a job of by the Governors and other principal 
officers, who sold the licences for carrying it on to any adventurer, however 
worthless, who would purchase them, the consequence of which was, that the 
Indian seas swarmed with Portuguese pirates 


* Though the historical fact of the royal 
monopoly has already been noticed in its pro- 
per place, it is necessary to mention it here also, 
because not only Doctor Smith, but every other 
advocate for open trade, has built very con- 
fidently upon the trade of Portugal with India 


being conducted without any Company, which^ 
with two temporary exceptions, is true. But 
it was very far from being a favourable speci- 
men of the benefits expected from trading to 
India without a Company. 


The 
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The assertion that monopolies are * established against the very nation which 
‘ erects them/ and the necessary inference that they ought therefor to be 
abolished, will meet with the cordial and strenuous support of all who wish to 
part^ake of the benefits appropriated to the monopolists, and will probably 
receive the assent of all those, who, having never examined .the subject, very 
naturally conclude, * that entire liberty must in all cases be salutary, and that 
restraint of any kind must in all cases be pernicious ; while a third set, perhaps 
acting from conviction, perhaps stimulated by a desire of distinguishing them- 
selves by the appearance of liberality in their principles respecting political 
economy, or by other motives, endeavour by their conversation, and some of 
them by their writings, to perSuade the Public, that the East-India Com*pany 
are not only a dead weight upon the national commerce, but are also ruining 
themselves by their trade ; though other opponents of th? chartered monopoly 
assert, that the principal members of the Company are enriching themselves by 
excessive advantages ; and yet I do not remember to have seen any statement 
of advantages obtained by the Directors, or greater proprietors of the Company’s 
stock, beyond their dividends, for which they have paid their purchase money 
at the market price, and which they receive at the same rate with every other 
person, who holds the most minute share of the stock 

Raynal, the philanthropic author of the History of the European settlements 
in the East and West Indies, whom nobody will suppo^ hostile ta the greatest 
possible extension of commercial liberty, when treating of the question, Whe- 
ther the trade with India ought to be perfectly free, or conducted by exclusive 
Companies, says, ‘ The whole world allows that liberty is the very soul of coni- 
^ merce, and that it can be qarried to its greatest extension only by liberty. 

‘ Every body will agree, that it is competition which developes industry, and 
‘ carries its exertions to the utmost point of which they are capable. Neverthe- 
‘ less, the facts of above a century f have been in continual and direct oppos- 
‘ -ition to these principles.’ [Hist, phiL V, iii, p, i86.] 

Every monopoly or restraint of any kind whatever must, in the very nature 
of it, be attended with inconvenience to some persons. But, if it is beneficial 
to the greater number of individuals, or to the Nation at large, a wise Legislat- 

’ * It is needless to mention the small salaries and comfort, to which those gentlemen, and 
paid to the Directors, which are inferior to particularly the Chairman and Deputy Chair- 
those enjoyed by the secondary clerks in offices, man, subject themselves, 
and even by many clerks in merchants' counting \ With respect to the English East-India 
houses, and very far, indeed, from being a com- ' Company, now above two centuries, 
pensation for the fatigue, and privation of rest 


ure 
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ure will resist the importunity and clamout of the few, who are, or think them- 
selves, aggrieved by it, and support a measure, which, they are convinced, is 
productive of general prosperity. Of the many "monopolies, Itept up in this 
country, it is sufficient to notice two, which are both very popular. 

The first is the^ Navigation act, esteemed the maritime Palladium of Great 
Britain, which is as much a monopoly against the manufacturers and consumers 
of this country, in fiivour of shipbuilders and seamen, as any exclvisive charter 
to a Company can possibly be. — Shall the Navigation act then be repealed ? — 
Let us consult Doftor Smith. He, though he points out many inconveniences 
arising from it, fuch ais diminishing our foreign trade, especially with the con- 
tin^it of Europe, diminishing the trading capital, and contributing to raise the 
price of native and foreign commodities, says^ ‘ As defence, however, is of 

* much more importtnce than opulence, the act of navigation is, perhaps, the 
‘ wisest of all the commercial regulations of England.^ [r.'ii,/. 195.] SirJosiah 
Child, who calls the Navigation act our Charta hiaritima^ says, ‘ In relation to 
‘ trade, shipping, profit, and power, it is one of the choisest and most prudent 
^ acts that ever was made, and without which we had not been owners of one 
‘ half of the shipping nor trade, nor employed one half of the seamen which we 

* do at present.* Lord Sheffield even goes beyond these two great authors in 

his estimation of the Navigation act, which in the beginning of his, ‘ Consider- 
^ ations on the commerce of the American States,* a work composed for the ex- 
press purpose of guarding against an apprehended relaxation of it, he calls ^ the 
‘ guardian of the prosperity of Britain.* — And yet, nobody can deny that it is 
a monopoly. • . 

The monopoly in favour of the woolen mai^ufacturers of England against the 
feeders of sheep and the consumers of mutton, (and consequently of all other 
animal food, as the price of one kind regula te the price of the others) of candles,^ 
soap, and a thousand other articles, partly or wholely the produce of sheep, in 
short against every human creature in the kingdom, is supported by rigorous and 
vexatious laws for confining the wool within the country, and also by heavy duties 
paid by the consumers of foreign linen, and by considerable sums drawn from 
the public revenue in bounties upon the exportation of British and Irish linelii 
and in other allurements, calculated to reconcile the people of Scotland and 
Ireland to the less profitable manufacture of linen in preference to the more 
profitable manufacture of woolen goods. The woolen manufacture is, never- 
theless, universally esteemed the most valuable branch of English industry, and, 
as such, has for ages been fondly cherished by the Legislature, insomuch that 
the East-India Company have been obliged by their charters to export a very 

large 
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laiige quantity of it, though it is impossible to sell it in India or China for what 
it costs them ; and even the dead are not exempted from a compulsive support of 
it. Those wH8 are concerned m it have been sometimes persuaded to join in the 
cry against the East-India Compsmy, because they do not ruin themselves by 
exporting woolen goods in greater abundance than they do, in order to let them 
perish in India, where there can never be any great demand for them. The ad- 
vocates for.Doctor Smith’s doctrines respecting privileged commerce will here 
abandon him, for he recommends a permisrion to export wool from England *• 

11, p * ^04.3 

The experience of two centuries has proved the wisdom of the most enlight- 
ened Governments* in Europe in acdng upon the sound politico-commercial 
maxim, that restraints, imposed in a particular branch of trade for the ben^t 
of the community at large, are not injurious to any individual, and that the true 
liberty of cotamerce fconsists in granting to the .trader all the facilities which are 
compatible with the real interest of the Nation, of which he is a member, aq,d 
withholding from him all those which are incompatible with it 

This will probably not be denied ; but the opponents of chartered privileges 
insist, that an exclusive Company for foreign trade can in no case whatever be 
considered as promoting the benefit of the community at large, but, on the con- 
trary, excluding ‘ the greater part of the Nation’ from engaging in the trade in 
order to enrich a small number, and obliging all the other inhabitants of Eng- 
land to' pay for the < extraordinary waste,’ &c. &c. of the Company’s super- 
cargoes and other servants, as well as their own extraordinary profits upon the 
trade, which they mismanage ; for says Doctor Smith, 

‘ These Companies, .though they may, perhaps, have been useful for the first 
‘ introduction of some branches of commerce, by making, at their own expence, 
‘ an experiment which the State might not think it prudent to make, have in the 
‘ longrun proved, universally, either burthensome or useless, and have either 
•* mismanaged or confined the trade.’ [F. iii, i io3 


♦ Another consequence of the wool laws is, 
that they liave brought down the quality of 
English wool, which was the very best in 
Europe some centuries ago, to such a degree 
of inferiority, as renders the English manfact- 
ure dependent upon the importation of Spanish 
wool, which has acquired its superiority by 
means of the English sheep carried to Spain in 
the reigns of Edward III and Edward IV. 
Doctor Smith is also of opinion that the wool 
laws have been injurious to the quality of 


English wool, [T.i, 364 j ii, p. 503} 

But he seems to have known nothing of the 
exportation of English sheep to Spain, the 
truth of which is evpn denied by some histori- 
ans, though the vouchers for the fact are as 
full and clear as for any point of liistory ; and 
it was not unknown to the poet Shenston, who, 
in his eighteenth elegy, mentions it as a known 
fact, which he probably received from the trad- 
ition of tlie country. 


Without 
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Without an exclusive privilege they have commonly mismanaged the trade. 

With an exclusive privilege they have 'both mismanaged and confined it/ 
[V. iii, p. 124,] V 

The representation of the grievous hardship of excluding the great body of 
the Nation from the trade, for the benefit of the few, is very plausible, and 
vlikely to catch the assent of those who do not bestow much thought upon the 
matter. Let us consider the eft'ect of an abolition of this grievous hardship.— 
In the great body of the Nation there are but very few individuals desirous of 
entering actively into the trade ; therefor all the rest of the people, being at least 
99,999 in 100,000, feel no deprivation of what they do not desire to have. The 
truth.is, that the abolition of the Company’s privilege would deprive of th^ir 
rights, held under the sanction of the law, and very much impair the property 
of, all the proprietors of India stock, -whose number is most probably fifty 
times as great as that of the adventurers in the open* trade' would be in the fir^t 
year after the abolition and five hundred times as great as it would be in the 
fifth year f. Neither ought it to he forgotten that there are at all times some 
proprietors of the stock of this envied monopolizing Company, who are willing 
to dispose of it, and that no person of either sex, or of whatever condition, age, 
religion, or country, is debarred from purchasing. ^ 

The grievous charge of ‘ the extraordinary waste, which the fraud and 
' abuse, inseparable from the management of the affairs of so great a Com- 
pany, must necessarily have occasioned has been superexaggerated by Smith 
from the exaggerated account of Dow, who wrote his History of Hindost’an in 
the v;orst, ,and most unsettled, period of the Company’s administration, before 
their government was properly established. But what ^vas then exaggerated 
censure, has become absolutely unfounded slander, ever since the regular system 
of the Company’s commercial and political administration has been brought to 
its present state, which is perhaps as near to perfection as any human institution 
can be : and there is every reason to bclievp, that the gentlemen, who for many 
years past have filled the various offices in the Company’s service, and have all 
been selected and regularly bred up for their respective branches of employ. 


* On the 8th of April 1807 there were 
2,045 stock-liolScrs, who voted at 

the election of Directors. [Asiatic An, Reg, 
1807, India housey /. 31] In autumn 1810 
there were 3,637 accounts for the stock-holders 
in the Company’s book : and, as many of them 
arc joint accounts, the number of persons in- 
terested in the stock cannot be less tlian 4,000. 


See on this subject the opinion of Raynal \ 
iii, p. 2Co] on the French East-India, 
Company, who were never, in their best days, 
so beneficial tD their country as the English 
East-India Company have always been, when 
their privileges were ducly supported. 


merit. 
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ment, are as expert in their several departments of business, as upright in their 
conduct, and as attentive to the interest of their employers, as any set of men in 
any part of the world. 

, Some of Smith’s followers have so far improved upon his charge of extra* 
vagant emoluments being enjoyed by the servants of the Company, as to assert, 
that ‘ every individual concerned in the monopoly, from the Director down to 
* the door-keeper of the palace in Leadenhall street, are amassing independent 
‘ or princely fortunes.’ It is not necessary to say, that this is mere rant. But, 

, if any intelligent person should be induced by such statements to think for a 
moment, that the servants of the Company ought to have spialler salaries, a 
just and comprehensive view of the matter will convince him, that to withhold 
the fair and liberal compensation due to those who devote their talents and 
attention, during the greatest, or at least the best, part of their lives, to the 
service of their employers, would be neither just nor prudent. We have seen 
that the niggardly conduct of the Dutch lost them the great empire of Brazil > 
and indeed, with all their commercial wisdom, .the conduct of the Dutch towards 
the people employed by them has afforded many strong proofs of the truth of 
the maxim, that excessive parsimony is as much contrary to real prudential 
economy, as starving the body is contrary to salutary regimen. But granting, 
for the sake of argument; that the Company’s servants may sometime be less 
economical in managing the affairs of their employers, or even unfaithful to 
their trust, (and where 'shall we find the human institution which can guard 
against all defects ?) .are not the Directors, who, by the constitution of the 
Company, must be proprietors of stock to a larger amount than most of the 
other stock-holders, impelled, by, interest, as well as duty, to check every im- 
proper expendituie, and bring delinquents to punishment ? If the trade were 
divided among a thousand small traders, every one of them'would have charges 
upon his portion of it ; .for there must be charges on small trade as well as on 
great trade. The merchant, who trades to the extent of .^100,000 a-year, can 
better afford to pay jii,ooo a-year to his clerks, than he, who trades for j^^yooo 
can afford 50, the larger sum being one per cent, and the smaller three per 
cent, on the amount of the trade. Large payments are not in all cases imprud- 
feiit; and, indeed, there is reason to believe that the expenses upon the Company’s 
trade are lower than those upon the trade of the free merchants in India *• 

♦ A respectable gentleman, who resided to economize them, run higher than those upon 
thirty years in India, declared to.the Committee the Company's trade. His personal knowlegc 
of the House of Commons in May 1809, that he bf the fact is rather preferable to Smith's 

found the charges upon the trade conducted by random assumption, 

himself, with all the attention he could bestow 

z z 
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Doctor Smith re-iterates his remarks upon the hardships of the inhabitants of 
England being obliged to pay, in the price of thf India goods they consume, 
not only/ the extraordinary profits * made by the Company, but also to pky.for 
the * extraordinary waste* of their servants (in other words, to pay the charges 
of trade) ; whereas a boundless competition Would very much -reduce the price 
of goods in the English market, to the great benefit of the consumers. [F. iii, 
tp- i 34 > 144] 

That a very great competition will produce an excessive depression of prices, 
which may afford a small temporary convenience to the consumers, is what 
nobody will dispute. But what was the consequence of thf boundless compet- 
ition, which took place in England for some years previous to the renewal of the 
Company*8 charter in October 1657, after 1698, 

when there were two established Companies, and two sets of separate traders, 
all courting sale by lowering their prices, to their own ruin * ? If we apply Ito 
Doctor Smith for the answer to this question, even he will inform us, that 
‘ The competition of the two Comp*anies with the private traders, and with one 
* another, is said to have well nigh ruined both.* [F. iii, j>. 133] But this 
very competition, however ruinous to the traders and others, was exactly what 
Doctor Smith constantly recommends as the national ^mimum bonum of com- 
merce, in order to let the consumers have their tea, pepper, muslin, &c. a little 
cheaper t, and but a little cheaper j for he does not propose that the Govern- 
ment shall take off any part of the duties paid to the revenue,^ which, with the 
advance necessarily put upon them by the retailers, constitute the greatest part 
of the priJ'e paid by the purchasers for many species of India goods. Is there 
• nothing else requisite to the happiness of a well regulated nation, than that in- 
dividuals should be enabled to buy the articles, wanted for their consumption, 
under the fair price,' which. Doctor Smith himself, allows, ought to return to 


* Sec above pp. 123, 159. 

f The interest of the consumers seems to be 
the only object in politico-commercial economy, 
thought worthy of the attention of a wise Legis- 
lature, by Doctor Smith. He says, 

* Consumption is the s^le end and purpose of 
‘ all production ; and the interest of the pro- 
• ducer ought to be attended to, only so far as 
‘ it may be necessary for promoting that of the 
< consumer.' [^. ii, ^ 5'5] 

But he ought to remember, that all pro- 
ducers, from the capital artist who produces 
the most accurate chronometer, the most 


perfect astronomical or mathematical instru- 
ment, or the most powerful machinery, down 
to the poor peasant who produces a crop of 
potatoes, or the poor woman who produces 
yarn to make fine shirts for the rich, are also 
consumers. The skill and labour of the pro- 
ducers, and the expenditure of the consumers 
are reciprocal benefits. But there can be no 
reason for preferring the interest of the mere 
idle consumer, who is useful to society only by 
his consumption, to that of the indiuttiout 
producer, who is useful to society in both 
capacities. 

the 
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the seller his first cost and charges with a sufficient profit ? Was the ruin of 
the adventurers in the India trade^ and of the moni^ people and manufacturers^ 
who -advanced their properties to them, and whose families and connections, 
through a great extent of ramifications, were rendered miserable by the enorm- 
ous glut of India goods in the two periods now referred to*, a matter of no con- 
cern to a philanthrophic and beneficent Government, whose duty it is, by every 
constitutional means, to prevent the subjects from running into ruinous projects, 
upon the same principle of public safety, which prohibits an individual from 
setting fire to his own house, which is adjacent to others ? 

To Smith’s charp of the Company making the people of J^ngland pay in the 
price of their goods for their * extraordinary, profits ’ and the ‘ extraordinary 
‘ w^te of their servants, it may be answered, that the Company are obliged by 
law to expose all their goods to public sale, and in lots within the reach of 
every dealer in moderate circumstances, and that none of them are ever bought 
in on their own account ; so that the buyers have them at prices of their own 
making : and, that these prices are lower <han on the Continent of Europe, is 
evidently proved by merchants from various parts of Europe purchasing East- 
India goods in London, rather than in their own countries. It is also a fact 
well worthy of serious consideration, that Oriental goods, imported by this 
monopolijiing Company, fiave for thirty or forty years bypast been sold for less 
nominal money than they were a hundred years ago ; whereas all other goods, 
not excepting the produce of the West-India islands, the trade of which is en- 
tirely open to all British subjects, have advanced to double, triple, or quadruple, 
prices. Notwithstanding these well-known facts, people can be found, even in 
the present day, to re-iterate Sgiith’s silly complaint against the ‘ extravagant 
* profits’ charged by the Company. 

The charge of confining the trade means probably (for it is not very clearly 
expressed) that more British goods ought to be exported, or more India goods 
-ought to be imported, or both. But, if the exports are already greater than the 
consumption of India can take off, and it is an unquestionable fact that they are, 
and if the imports are fully adequate to the demand for home consumption and 
’exportation, and it is not alleged that the market is not sufficiently supplied 

• with India goods, that charge falls to the ground. 

* In order to procure to the consumers of India goods the most important and 
desirable advantage of buying them at very low prices, Doctor Smith proposes 

* For one pointed instance (the others cannot be specified by name) see the fate of Courten^ 
his partners, and creditors, p*. 115* 

to 
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to abolish the Eafl-India Company^ and to allow every British subject to send 
ships to India ; for, says he, , 

* When a Company of merchants imdertake, at their own risk and expence, 
‘ to establish a new trade with some remote and barbarous nation, it may not 
^ be unreasonable to incorporate them into a joint-stock Company, and to grant 
‘ them, in case of their success, a monopoly of the trade for a certain number of 
^ years. It is the easiest and most natural way in which the State can recom- 
‘ pense them for hazarding a dangerous and expensive experiment, of which 
‘ the Public is afterwards to reap the benefit. A temporary monopoly of this 
‘ kind may be vindicated upon the same principles upon whjch a like monopoly 

* of a new machine is granted to its inventor, *and that of a new book to its 

* author. But upon the expiration of the term the monopoly ought certainly 
‘ to determine.’ [V. iii, p. 143] 

In order to avoid multiplying* quotations, it is sufficient to observe, that the 
propriety and justice, or rather the expediency, of abolishing the Company’s 
privilege, are inferred in every paragraph of Doctor Smith’s work, which 
touches upon the subject of exclusive trade. 

He allows, that a Company may be chartered to open a new trade, and to 
encounter all the difficulties, and bear all the losses, inseparable from every 
untried enterprise. Then, after having smoothed the Avay, they are* to retire, 
and let others reap the fruits of their labours. But where shall we find a set of 
people willing to clear the uncultivated land, plough the new fields, and sow 
the seed, with a certainty of not enjoying the harvest ? 

When the ^ dangerous and expensive experiment * of ah India trade was made 
in England, Queen Elizabeth, not inferior in political sagacity, and a keen per- 
ception of her own and the national interest, to any of the most enlightened 
speculative philosophers of the present age, assured the subscribers to the new 
Company, that, if the trade should appear to be beneficial to the realm, she 
would give them a renewal of their charter. But, at the same time she, very 
properly, reserved a power of annulling it upon two years’ notice, if it should be 
found to be hurtful. Thus the undertakers of a new and unknown trade had 
the Royal assurance of reaping their own harvest, if there should be a harvest ; 
and if there should be none, they would undoubtedly be ready enough of them- 
selves to abandon a losing business. 

From the history of the early transactions of the Europeans in India we learn 
that, though some of the first trading voyages were made by ships fitted out by 
small associations, yet all the Nations, who engaged in the trade, the Portuguese 
only excepted, established Companies, more or less extensive according to their 

abilities, 
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abilities, as soon as they became sensible of the weight of capital required in 
the £ast*India trade. 

The example of several of the most enlightened Governments in Europe 
establishing Companies with exclusive privileges for the trade with India, and 
continuing them (Itiring two centuries, notwithstanding the bitter outcries of in* 
dividuals, evidently shows that they have found them beneficial. People may 
be made to mistake their interest for some time : but in the long-run they never 
fail to adhere to that which they find most for their advantage. 

. If we consider the nature of the trade, and those points wherein it differs 
from others, we shall find that the Sovereigns, who have established exclusive 
Companies, have been induced to do so by the consideration of the greater 
security of the merchants whp employ their capitals in the trade, and also of 
the seamen, and the agents in India, and the natives of India. 

All these arguments apply very well, say the advocates for free trade, to the 
state of things two hundred years ago, when the capitals of merchants were* 
small, and their knowlege of Oriental trade and of navigation still smaller. But 
now the case is widely different. There is no tr^de too great for our capital, 
nor any navigation too arduous for our navigators ; and therefor, whatever 
might be. alleged formerly, there can be no reason for debarring us now from 
a trade, which we are fully qualified to carry on to advantage. The French 
National Assembly abolished their exclusive Company in the first and best days 
of their revolution, and We ought to profit by their example. 

These gentlemen are fully aware that the establishment of an East-India trade 
is not the work of a few years, nor, indeed, to be accomplished during the 
longest single life. They know that a Company must often sow with’ a liberal 
hand, that posterity may reap, and they do so upon a well-founded expectation 
that their own posterity, or those to whom they may assign their interest in the 
joint stock, shall reap th^ fruits of their labours. Let us suppose that a family 
of merchants or manufacturers have, by unremitting industry and perseverance 
in several successive generations, established a very great trade, and acquired a 
good landed estate, upon which they have built an excellent house for their own 
mansion, and commodious dwelling houses and work-shops for their numerous 
officers^ workmen, and tenants, and have also made the land, more productive 
Has any person a right to say to the chief of this family, You have possessed 
this property a long time, which is an inconvenience to me, as I want to reap 

♦ The successive merchants of the family af .^edici in Florence afford an illustrious 
example in a single family. 


the 
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the corn upon some of the fields, which you have brought into cultivation, and 
also to make use of the houses and shops, which ^ou have erected, for conduct* 
ing my own business ? — The example of the French Company is not well chosen. 
They were very different indeed from the Company of this country, having been 
bolstered up by the pecuniary aids and bounties of Governmept, and also in a 
great degree ruined by the interference of the agents of Government ; though 
perhaps these circumstances were not taken into consideration by those who ef- 
fected their abolition. It is not at all surprising that a people, newly emancipated 
from the fetters of a corrupted arbitrary Government, should run to the oppos- 
itf extreme, and suppose that, in order to enjoy perfect liberty, they had only to 
demolish whatever had the appearance, of restraint, however salutary. It is 
hoped that the French example will never be imitated in this country. 

Doctor Smith, .after discussing what* he calls the ripeness of a nation for the 
East-India trade, exemplified in its effects upon a poor nation and upon a rich 
nation, says, 

* There is no great branch of trade, in which the capital of any one private 
^ merchant is sufficient for carrying on all the subordinate branches, which must 
< be carried on in order to carry on the principal one. But, when a nation is 
‘ ripe for any great branch of trade, some merchants naturally turn their capitals 
‘ towards the principal, and some towards the subordinate branches of it ; and, 

‘ though all the different branches of it are in this manner carried on, yet it very 
‘ seldom happens, that they are all carried on by the capital of one private mer- 
^ chant. If a nation, therefor, is ripe for the East-India trade, a certain portion 
‘ of its ‘^pital will naturally divide itself among all the vlifferent branches of that 
‘ tiade. • Some of its merchants will find it, for their interest to reside in the 

* East Indies and to employ their capitals there in providing goods for the ships 

* which are to he -sent out by the merchants who reside in Europe. [F.ii, 
p.472] * The East Indies offer a market both for the manufactures of Europe 

’ * and for the gold and silver as well as for several other productions of Ame- 
‘ ricat, greater and more extensive than both Europe and America put toge- 
‘ ther.’ [F. ii, p. 470] After observing that the concurrent trade of the two 
Companies ^nd the separate traders at the close of the seventeenth century 
brought a plentifijl supply of India goods into the English market * to the 

♦ It was apparently in gratitude for this f The quantity of American productioni^ 
pleating proposal, that one of those merchants that can be wanted in India, must be very 
gave the name of * Adam Smith ’ to a shm of trifling indeed. 

800 tuns. {^Atiatic Ann* Rtgutcr fvr fBos, 

Bombay Reports^ p, 166] 

‘ great 
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‘ great adVantalge and conveniency of the Public/ he adds, * But that it should 
‘ have raised . very much their price in the Indian market, seems not very 
‘ probable, as all the extraordinary demand, ' which that competition could oc- 
casion, must have been but as a drop of water in the immense ocean of Indian 

* commerce -The increase of demand, besides, though in the beguining it 
‘ may sometimes raise the price of goods, never fails to lower it in the long run. 

‘ It encourages production, and thereby increases the competition of the pro- 
‘ ducers, who, in order to undersell one another, have recourse to new divisions 
‘ of labour, and new improvements of art, which might never otherwise have 

* been thought of.* * [F.iii, 134] 

It is vexatious tQ be under a necessity of observing, in so respectable ah*au- 
thor as Smith, a* great deficiency of knowlege of a subject, upon which he has 
dogmatically decided. Throughout his whole work he has fallen into the same 
ertor with De Witt in supposing that the trade of the East*India factories and that 
of the American colonies are conducted in the same manner, and upon the same 
principles : nor does he seem to have ever* suspected, that any thing further is 
necessary to establish a merchant in India than a competent capital and a proper 
connection at home. He must have imagined that the manufactures of India 
are supported by the cSipital and enterprising spirit of opulent manufacturers or 
great merchants, and that .the labour of them is abridged by excellent machinery, 
and facilitated by a judicious distribution of it among the various classes of work- 
people, like those of this country. He must also have imagined that every indi- 
vidual of the very numerous population of India is a consumer of the exotic lux- 
uries of Europe, which bur ships carry out. 

If Doctor Smith had reflected but a little, or made inquiry of those who could 
inform him, he would have known that there are scarcely any points of resembl- 
ance between the commerce of the East Indies and that of North America, 
which has been colonized within the two last centuries by British subjects* 
Almost all of those, who settled upon the continent of America, proposed, when 
they emigrated from their native country, to establish themselves and their famil- 
ies permanently upon lands, which they have since rendered valuable by cultiv- 
ation ; and the greatest part of their descendents are now a separate nation : but 
‘still their productive industry is chiefly exerted in agriculture and foreign com- 
merce, there being scarcely any considerable manufacture carried on among 
them, except that of shipbuilding j and a very great part of the articles of their 

* In India the legal interest of money is f 30.] la auch a rate of interest compatible 
twelve per cent. [ 5 ?^ act 13 Gea* III, c. 63, with an immense ocean of commerce ? 

consumption 
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consumption is imported. In the British American islands, or West Indies, all 
the white inhabitants ( the only human creatures possessing property and polit- 
ical existence) were born, or are descendents, not very remote, of people* bprn, 
in Great Britain or Ireland who consider themselves only as sojourners in^the 
islands, and look forward with anxiety to the time when the acquisition of a com- 
petency shall enable them to return to the society of their friends in their native 
country. In such a state of the population there can be absolutely no manu- 
factures, unless we consider the operation of bringing the produce into a state 
fit for shipping it off as a rude kind of manufacture. In those islands all the 
white people, all .their slaves, and even their horses, mules, and oxen, are con- 
sunjeVs of British produce and manufactures : all their victuals and drink, their 
clothing, watches, jewels, ornamental furniture,, and trinkets, , their household 
furniture, their candles, their books arid stationary of every kind, their agricul- 
tural tools and ironmongery of every kind, their paint and glass for their 
wooden buildings and shipping, their ship-chandlery, their boilers, stills, and all 
the iron and copper articles required for the machinery and utensils of their 
sugar works, the very lime used for tempering the cane liquor, their arms and 
military accoutrements, in short every article wanted for conducting their busi- 
ness, and for the support or the enjoyment of life, except rum for their drink, and 
a few articles of provisions raised upon the plantations or supplied by fishing in 
the sea, and some provisions and lumber imported from the continent of Amer- 
ica, are all carried to them from Great Britain and Irdand : even their wine, 
though the produce of other countries, is supplied by British merchants, as 
were also (heir African slaves till the late abolition of the slave trade, 

When Ihe sugar, rum, coffee, pimento, ginger,* cotton, and other articles of 
produce, are prepared for ^portation, the proprietors of the plantations generally 
ship them on their ‘own account and risk, thus uniting in their own persons the 
characters of cultivators, manufacturers of the produce in its first stage of pre- 
paration, and also of merchants, as far as concerns the exportation of their own 
produce from the islands, the sale of it in a British port, and the importation of 
all their necessary stores. The quantity of produce retained in the islands for 
their own consumption is very minute, and is but as a drop of water in the 
ocean (not immense) of West-India commerce. Of the proprietors of West- 
India plantations many are British merchants, and many others, who are not en- 
gaged in any business, except what is connected with their plantations, chuse to 


* The native West-Indians are but few in comparison of the adventitious ones. 
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^ reside in Great Britain, where they expend the income derived from their pro- 
perty in the. islands. 

. Such is the state of the population and trade of America and the West 
- Indies. Let us now see how far they are like or* unlike to those of the Oriental 
regions, the trade of which is appropriated to the East-India Company. 

From what little we can see through the darkness of remote antiquity, the 
Oriental countries, and more especially India and China, appear to have been 
fully inhabited by civilized nations of industrious and ingenious cultivators and 
manufacturers very many centuries before the light of civilization, which is 
universally acknowleged to have arisen in the East, began ‘to shine in the less 
fertile northern and western parts of the world. It has been noticed in the in- 
troduction to this work, that the first commercial adventure, of which we have 
any knowlege, was .partly founded upon a trade with India, which may very 
probably have subsisted for ages before that time ; and the trade between the 
several parts of India, by which the spicery was apparently brought within the 
reach of the Arabian traders, must have beeh still more antient, for spices must 
have been long in use, and established objects of commerce in India, before the 
Arabians could even have heard of their existence. 

The sciences, and the arts of cultivation and manufacture, have been trans- 
mitted fr6m father to sen, through innumerable generations, occupying the same 
country which their ancestors occupied thousands of years ago, who, though 
they have been several times over-run, plundered, ^nd subjugated, by foreign 
conquerors, still form nine tenths of the population *, even in Hindoostan, 
where the Mohamedans have been the governing people during many centuries : 
and, notwithstanding the softness and timid gentleness of their disposition, they 
still retiiin the manners and the religion of their ancestors, without the slightest 
degree of assimilation to those of their conquerors f. 


* See above, p, 1 76 note, for Mr. Orme’s 
estimate of the proportion of the Hindoo and 
Mohamedan inhabitants. 

f In this respect there is a remarkable dif- 
ference between the Hindoos and the antient 
Egyptians, whom some writers suppose to have 
been their ancestors, though they might with 
rather more probability be supposed their de- 
-scendents, if there was any relation between them. 
Though both nations have been conquered by 
every invader who led an army, into their coun- 
try, the original population of Egypt, which 

3 A 


(notwithstanding the reveries of some antient, 
and some modern, authors) could never be very 
numerous, has been so far extinguished, and 
superceded, by successive adventitious colonies 
of the conquering, nations, that/ they are not 
now to be found in the country, unless we shall 
think proper to recognize the Negro inhabitants 
of Upper Egypt as the remaining represent- 
atives of that much-famed Nation. Neither it 
there a vestige of their religion, their manners, 
or their learning, as far as is known to Europ- 
eans, now to be found in their country. 


The 
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The Hindoo, born and desiring to pass hls Jife in the same country, where hh, 
ancestors, through a long succession of ages, were horn and passed their lives, 
whose food \s rice, whose drink is water or milk, to whom wine or strong 
liquor is an object of abomination, and who, if he strictly acts up to his religious ' 
principles, would sooner lay down his own life than put any living creature to 
death *, or permit a morsel of animal food to enter his mouth, whose warm 
climate renders any clothing, beyond what decency requires, intolerable, and 
whose light clothing is made by himself and his family from the cotton pro- 
duced in his own fertile fields, whose customs and religion, to which he adheres 
with the most inflebcible constancy, render utterly inadmissible many articles of 
enjoyment and comfort, which our habits have rendered almost necessary to our 
existence, can never have any desire to aqquire the* produce or manufactures of 
Europe f. . Hence it is evident that the exportation of European goods of any 
kind . uist be, and must ever remain, on a scale very contracted, compared to 
the population of the country, the demand being in a great measure confined to 
the small handful of Europeans, who are eif'.er in the service of the Company, 
or living under their protection, the degenerate posterity of the Portuguese col- 
onists, some of the Mohamedan inhabitants, and, for jewels and trinkets of 
exquisite workmanship, a very small number of the most opulent of the Hind- 
oos J. How very different is this order of things from* that in America, where 
almost every article of manufacture is imported, or that in the West Indies, 
where the most necessary articles, as >vell as the most superfluous, are all im- 
ported from the mother country ? Is it possible, that such* a country as India, 
producing all the necessaries, and, to the extent of the desires of the inhabitants, 

9 

* Doctor Buchanan, in his ' Journey through J The Committee of the House of Commons 
* Mysore i tells' us ’that a Brahman may on the East-India Company's affairs, in May 

lawfully kill his enemy in battle; and, indeed, 1 809, examined several merchants of London, 

many of the native soldiers in the Company's who have resided in India, and now act as agents 

army arc of that most rigorous cast. for the private merchants established there, who 

f That the natives of India arc prevented by ^ gave it as their general opinion^ that the export- 

their climate, and prohibited by tlicir religion, ation of British goods to India might be greatly 

from ever being consumers of European goods extended. But, when they were pressed by 

to any great extent, was observed long ago by the Committee to be morc particular, they ac- • 

Montesquieu. {^Esprit des /o/at, X. xxi, r. i.] knowleged, that a full concession of all the* 
Surely, with the superior knowlege we now facilities they could desire would only operate 

have of India, a British merchant ought not to to make British goods cheaper in India, where, 

be ignorant in the beginning of the nineteenth according to the evidence of some gentlemen 

century of what was known by a French phil- before the same Committee, they are already too 

osopher in the early part of the eighteenth. plentiful and too cheapo but could not increase 

the consumption among the natives. 


all 
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all the luxuries of life, and a people of such simplicity and moderation, can ever, 
tis Doctor Smith, imagines offer a market both for the manufactures of Eu- 
‘ rope, and for the gold and silver as well as for several other productions of 
‘ America, greater and more extensive than both Europe and America put 
^ together * ? * The Doctor, however, filled with this magnificent idea, holds out 
to the private British trader the encouraging prospect, that, immediately on his 
arrival at any of the ports of the vastly extended Indian Ocean, he is to find 
many merchants ready to purchase his European merchandize, and eagerly com- 
peting for the advantage to be obtained by distributing his woolen cloths and 
other articles among the inijumerablo native consumers. — ^What a flattering 
prospect for the British manufacturers ! 

But Doctor Smith seems to' have another resource fora copious augmentation 
of the British export trade. Paying no attention to the difference between the 
state of India and that of America when first resorted to by the Europeans, he 
apparently proposes to create a demand for European merchandize by establish- 
ing populous colonies ; for he complains, that, ^ Though the Europeans possess 
‘ many considerable settlements both upon the coast of Africa and the East 
* Indies, they have not yet established in either of those countries such numer- 

• 

♦ The following statement ’serves to prove ruin, by the badness of their sales, and prayed 

that the cqnsumption of India, instead of being for a remission of the duties payable to the 

capable of an infinite extension, is liable to be Company upon their investments. The truth 

glutted by a very trifling excess beyond the of their allegations being attested by the Go- 

usual supply. , vemments of Bengal and Madras, their petition 

The estimated amounts of the goods carried was complied with, 
to India by the commanders and officers bf the Such instances were then rare, and may there- 
Company’s ships, calculated on the tunnage and for be admitted as some test of the real state of 

value expressed in their applications to the the Indian markets : * for the exports in the 

Court of Directors for permission to ship them, three years 1785 — 1787, which average about 

were in the year 1784 .... ^110,410 aGi 38,337, are little more than 1^20,000 above 

1785 .... 139,280 the average of the preceding and subsequent 

1786 .... 1531340 years, which is 1^117,925 ; and in the last year 

1787 .... 122,490 ^ the amount is raised above the two preceding 

1788 . . . . 1 18,930 ones in consequence of the demand, which, suc- 

, . *789 • . 118,310 cecds the expended operation of the glut. 

, 1790 .... 124,050 Behold how small a* matter was sufficient to 

On the 25th of November 1789 the com- make a distressing overflow in ‘the immense 

manders and officers, returned in that year from ‘ ocean of Indian commerce.' [Report of the 

India, represented to the Directors, that the Select Committee of the Court of Directorty Sep- 

markets in India were overstocked, and they iemher 1791.] 

were distressed, in many instances almost to 
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‘ ous and thriving colonies as those, in the .islands and continent o£ America 
[V. ii, p. 473] But, though thus persisting in the notion of subjecting the trade 
of the East Indies and that of America and the West Indies to the same system 
of colonial and commercial policy, he acknowleges, that ‘ it is more difficult# to 
‘ displace the natives * of Africa and the East Indies than those of America. 
Are we thence to infer, that thedhplacing^ which can mean nothing else than the 
expulsion^ oi rather the extermtnaiion^ of the rightful proprietors of the soil, who 
have no land to spare for coexisting strangers, ought to be undertaken, if not too 
difficulty by a civilized and enlightened people, professing a religion whose cha- 
racteristic is mildness, and which exhorts us to do to othens as we would wiph 
that* they should do to us? But,' supposihg there were plenty of vacant land, 
ready for the reception of colonists, we must remember, *that the land cannot be 
cultivated in the torrid zone but by the labour of Negro slaves, as w/s are assured 
by most of the West-India planters ; and it is evident, that Negro slaves (grant- 
ing, for argument’s sake, that slavery were justifiable) cannot be retained in 
rigorous bondage upon a great continent, as they can in our small sugar islands ; 
and it would be still less possible in Africa, the continent in which their natural 
home is. If free labourers could be introduced, there could be only one ob- 
jection to colonizing the west coast of Africa, where there is abundance of fertile 
land, thinly inhabited, which might be honestly purchased from the plroprietors; 
and that is, that the ruin of the West-India islands^ which we have colonix,ed al- 
ready y and are therefor bound to support^ must be the infallible consequence of the 
prosperity of colonies of similar production so much nearer home ; for the whole 
world does not afford a demand for a double supply of sugar and other West-India 
produce. The Doctor proceeds to complain, riiafthe genius of exclusive Com- 
panies is unfavourable to the growth of new , colonies, and has probably been 
the principal cause of the little progress which they have made in the East Ind- 
ies. [V. ii, p. 4743 But the colonies settled in India ‘by the Portuguese, who 
seem to be his favourites when upon the subject of East-India commerce, though 
not impeded in their growth by a Corqpany, were partly the cause of the down- 
fall of their power in India ; and the descendents of their colonists form at this 

prevailed through a great part of Europe. 
The present age has discovered that populous 
continental colonies, less remote than India, 
cannot be retained in subjection to the mother 
country. 


* King Charles the First accused the East- 
India Company of neglecting to settle colonies. 
\_sce above, ^.112] Such mistaken ideas might 
he excusable in the infancy of the trade, and 
cj^pecially in a time when a rage for colonizing 


day 
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day the most contemptible part of the population of the country. Perhaps it 
may be alleged that colonic from other European nations will not sink into 
the wretched abyss of superstition, which has very much contributed to the de- 
gradation of thePortuguese in India. That may be granted : but the physical ob- 
struction to theprosperity of European colonies in India is insuperable, being the 
effect of the operation of Nature, by whose unvarying laws, as demonstrated by 
the experience of ages, men, animals, and even plants, brought from other coun- 
tries, are ordained to degenerate in the course of a few successions in India, while 
the indigenous men, animals, and plants, retain their original character and state 
of. existence unimpaired. Where could any people be found more robust, or 
more dauntless, than the Mogul conquerors bf India ? To what state have- the 
influence of the’ climate*, together with indolence and voluptuous indulgence, re- 
duced their .modern .descendents, especially those of the higher ranks? With 
what facility are numerous armies of them defeated by handfuls of European 
soldiers ? 

In case of the establishment of British colonies in every part of India, and such 
establishment must inevitably follow an unlimited and uncontrouled trade, such 
colonies, by receiving continual recruits from the mother country, would very 
probably preserve more of the original energy than the Mohamedan or Portu- 
guese colonies have done.* But what will be the consequence ? Is it not as cert- 
ain as any thing in the womb of futurity can be, that such colonists will soon 
become dissatisfied with the obligation of bringing their ships to Great Britain, 
and, in order to enjoy an uncontrouled trade with all the world, will, as soon as 
they feel themselves strong enough, follow the example of the colonists in Amer- 
ica, and shake off all dependence^ipon the British empire. Such a consequence 
of colonization did not escape the sagacity of the Marquis Cornwallis, whose 
political wisdom was not inferior to his military valour and experience. That 
illustrious veteran, after -being several years Governor-general of India, in a let- 
ter of November 1794 (soon after the commencement of the present system of 
private trade) says ‘ I am strongly impressed with a conviction, that it will be of 

essential importance to the interest of Britain, that Europeans should be dis- 
‘ couraged, and prevented as much as possible, from colonizing and settling in 
} our possessions in India.” * 

Let us now attend to Smith’s proposed extension of the importation of Indian 
commodities, which is attended with many more difficulties in the purchase, and 
also in the sale of them, than were conceived by him, or acknowleged by his 
followers, who have assumed, as an incontrovertible proposition, that ‘ the 
* immense ocean of Indian commerce^ only waits for the animating impulse of a 

sufficient 
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sufficient number of British merchants to put itin motion. They have no doubt 
that the private trader, after having disposed of .his outward cargo with great 
profit, will find all the native merchants and great warehousemen in every one of 
the ports of the Indian Ocean anxiously courting his preference in chusing# his 
homeward cargo out of the ample assortments of goods, which are piled up in 
their spacious warehouses, and only waiting his order to be sent onboard his 
ship : by means of this competition among the sellers he is to lay ‘in his goods 
of the choicest qualities, and at very low prices ; and there is no danger of their 
being raised by the European demand, which, when even prodigiously aug- 
mented by the boundless freedom of trade, will be still ^ but as a drop of water 
‘ in the immense ocean of Indian comfmerce.’ In short, we are required to 
believe, that business, to any amount,^ may be transacted with the same' ease, 
dispatch, commercial confidence and punctuality, in every port jof India as in 
Great Britain. Doctor Smith ought to have known, and at least some of his 
followers (or their instructors) do know, that there are no great stores of goods 
in India, and that the manufacturers do not, like those of this country, prepare 
goods to be ready for the order of a purchaser ; that they all are, or pretend to 
be, so exceedingly poor, that the employer must advance one third of the price 
when he orders the goods, another third when one half of them are delivered, 
and the last payment must be made as soon as the order is completed. After 
all this loss of time and advance of money, the goods are to be put into other 
hands in order to receive the finishing touch, which occasions a further expense 
of time and money. In like manner a part of the price of pepper and other 
articles of agricultural produce is usually advanced before the crop is gathered. 

As to the notion of new divisions of laboifr, and new improvements of art, 
which, .Smith foresees, will arise from the increase of demand in India, he ought 
to have known j that every man is obliged to adhere invariably to that branch of 
];>usiness, which his father, his grandfather, and other progenitors, adhered to ; 
and consequently all new divisions of labour, all improvements, and also the 
convenience of changing hands from a branch of manulacture, not4n request, to 
another branch, more in demand, are rendered almost impossible by the pre- 
judices of education and the force of habit and custom. . 

Doctor Smith, if he had known the state of the manufactures, and the 
customs of the trade, in India, would perhaps have told us, that the merchants, 
who reside in that country, will employ their capitals in providing goods for the 
ships, which are to be sent out by other merchants, who reside in Europe : and 
it is very certain that there are merchants at present settled in India, not in the 
service of the Company, but licenced by them, who do employ their capitals 
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in making such provision of India goods. But they are enabled to do so only 
by having the benefit of the Company’s established ketones, and being treated 

* by the people of the country, with the consideration and respect, which are paid 
to every person connected with the Company : and it cannot be denied, that 

* their goods, are often procured by their agents seducing the manufacturers to 
let them have what have been provided with the money advanced to them by 
the Company. 

But those merchants are only to* be found at or near the Company’s fact- 
ories * ; and the advocates for a boundless free trade will need to consider what 
will be the state of the trade, if the Company’s privilege is abolished, and their 
factories are either gone to decay, or are in the possession of other European 
Companies, and how the trade is to be managed in places where there are no . 
factories ; for. the new. traders are to run their vessels into all the ports on 
every coast eastward from the Cape of Good Hope as far as Cape Horn, the 
southern extremity of America, most of which, they say, have been neglected* 
by the Company, who, they allege, wish rather to contract the trade, that they 
may have enormous profits upon a small capital, than to push it to the great • 
extent of which it is capable ; forgetting, or not willing to acknowlege, that 
the Comptmy have established factories in many parts of India, whence they 
have withdrawn them, when they were convinced, after a trial more full and 
deliberate, than any private merchants will, or can, bear the expense of, that the 
trade could not support itself j and also forgetting, that the British merchants 
already established in India are fully competent to manage all the trade which 
the Company may find it’ prudent to relinquish to them, and which they may 
be enabled by their local knowlege and the comparative shortness of tKe navig- 
ation, to render profitable to themselves ; though the greater length of the 
voyage must render it utterly impracticable to merchants of Great Britain ; and 
that those merchants actually do trade to every country between the Cape of ^ 
Good Hope and the farthest Oriental islands 

A later 


^ In order to prevent any occasion of offenct 
to, tlwr people of the country, and also to guard 
agrinst forming connections to the prejudice of 
the Company, all persona licenced by them to 
go to India, and not in their own service, are 
obli^ied to find sufficient security in England 
for their observance of the Company's regul- 
ations, by one of which they are bound to 
reside at the factories or settlements, or at 
farthest not above ten miles from one of them, 


unless particularly licenced by the Court of 
Directors, or by the Governor in Council. 

t. For Sir Thomas 'Roe's decided opinion, 
so early as the year i6i6, on the impolicy of 
establishing too many factories, see his letter 
addressed to the Company, while he was 
residing as Ambassador from the King, but 
at their expense, at the court of the 
Great Mogul, in Purcheu^s Pilgrimeiy L* iiii, 
p . 590. 


For 
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A later author, however, after asserting, that there are numerous ports in the 
rich kingdoms of India, Persia, and Japan, . whei;e at present the British flag is 
unknown, assures us, that, instead of exporting our products and manufactures • 
to the amount of only half a million annually *, they may be carried to, those 
wealthy regions to the amount of ten millions annually, and the trade must be • • 
continually augmenting. Such an augmentation of the India trade would 
‘ increase national power, wealth, influence, and respectability. * Taxes would 
‘ be lessened, and the people would be generally, but moderately and grad- 
* ually enriched.^' At the same time that the taxes would be lessened, the 
revenue and maritime force of the British empire ^ould.be augmented by the 
increase of our trade with India : for if one million of annual exports and im- 
ports produce ^200,000 of duties, ten millions must produce iif 2 ,000,000 ; and* 
if the present trade employs 6,000 seamen, the increased trade will employ 
60,000 1 » This happy extension of the India trade would alleviate the natibnal 
burthens, ^ and our national wealth and naval greatness would rapidly arrive at 
‘ an unexampled height of prosperity and grandeur.’ 

What a delightful prospect for John Bull, to have his burthens alleviated 
(and it must be owned that they need some alleviation) and that by the wonder- 


For the amount of the money expended in 
making experiments of a trade with Japan, 
see above, p. 144. 

The French, in imitation of the English, 
(as stated by a French writer) made several 
voyages to Bender-Abassy (or Gombroon) and 
Bassorah in the Peisian Gulf ; but they have 
all been unfortunate, and ruined the merchants, 

who undertook them. The French have 

had many posts and factories in the eastern 
parts of Asia and thd islands, which they have 

abandoned. The Dutch have also aband- 

"oned some of the settlements, which they had 
formed, when they found them unprofitable. — 
And other European nations have done the 
same. \Etat actuel de Vlnde^ 1787, pp* 49, loO, 
109, 1 1 3] 

The scheme of making a vast increase of the 
East-India trade by establishing new factories 
in every port of the Indian seas, reminds us of 
the fancy of the maniac, who, observing that a 
great deal of money was raised by the customs, 
proposed to raise funds for paying off the 
national debt by erecting custom-houses along 
the side of the Thames all the way from London 
to Gravesend. • 


* For the,amount of the exports to India, 
rather more accurately stated^ see the Table of 
Shipping, Exports, and Imports,^ in the Ap- 
pendix, N*"V 1 L' 

f I am again obliged to call the attention of 
the reader to th^ Table of Shipping, Exports, 
and Imports, by which he will see that the 
annurJ amount of exports and imports, taken 
together and exclusive of bullion, of late years 
has been about ten or i^'elve millions. By a 
glance of the accounts of the shipping , of the 
British empire,* presented annually to Parlia- 
tnent, it appears that about 12,000 seamen sail 
and arrive in the Company’s ships every year ; 
and, as the ships cannot return sooner than the 
year after that in which they have sailed,, it 
follows that there must be at least 24,000, or 
more probably 30.000, seamen constantly in 
their service. So very far has this writer^s 
eagerness to depretiate the present India trade 
misled him. Neither is he better informed 
respecting the revenue derived from the India 
trade, which, in its present state produces about 
twice as much, as he prophecies the amount of 
it to be from a tenfold increase of it. 


ful 
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fill nifians of incmsing his expqiuiiture of Indian commodities in a decuple pro- 
portion ! how clearly, and mathematically is this comfortable increase of 

reyedue demonstrated.by the rule of three, which the schoolmasters, in admir- 
atipn of its infalhbility, have dignified with the name of the golden rule, 1 he 
rule is very gocul, when properly applied : but unfortunately it ha^ often been 
very injudiciously applied by people, who did not attend to Dean Swift^s observ- 
ation, thdt two (utd two do not diwdys niak^ four in the uvithtnstic of tho customs* 
Let us try the application of the rule in the case now supposed, by taking some one 
artiqle of the Company’s imports. Let us suppose, that iiistead of 20,000,000 
of pounds of tea^ tjjie quantity required at present for the ^nqal consumption of 
these kingdoms, th? very rrqmerous new traders could procure in Cauton, 
without any advance if ^nV<*, ’and in^rt into this country, 200,000,000 of 
pounds in a year, what would be the cpnsequence to the importers and to 
the jevenue? — At whatever price it might be sold, and it would be sold a 
great deal under prime eost, very little more, or, mpst probably, no more, 
would be consumed than is consumed at present \ therefor about nine tenths of 
it must remain in the warehouses, under the keys of the revenue officers, as 
the property of the importers, till it can he exported tor the small sale of the 
Continent (another hopeless adventure), or sold for home consumption, or 
perish. The distress qf . Ihe first importers will be aggravated during the n^xt 
subsequent year by the competition of other importers^ who, not knowing, the 
state of the market, have strained their abilities to add to the ruinous glut, after 
which the importation will cease The duty is not payable till the tea is deliv- 
ered out qf the warehbusp, and therefor.no more, or very little more, will be 
paid to the revenue than js paid at present : in two or three years* the people 
,will either be deprived of their accustomed beverage, or be obliged to use dam- 
aged tea ; the duties now paid upon tea, ^nd also those' upon sugar, its in- 
separable attendant, will fall off; the trade will be deranged t ; the present 
considerable exportation of British merchandize to China, comprehending 
^ woolen manufactures to the annual amount of about , one million, will be inter- 
rupted, if not totally abolished ; British seamen, instead of getting additional 
employment, will be thrown destitute, and obliged to offer their services to the 

• 

‘ * The effect of a glut, here exemplified in t The Company arc obliged by law to haxc 

the article of tea, would be the same in all the always a sufficient stock of tea in their ware- 
other articles of Indian produce and manufact- houses, and to make a sale every three months 

urc. That this is jxo ideal case, but what has of a quantity sufficient for the supply of the 

actually taken place formerly, the reader may couwtry. 
easily satisfy himself by turning back to p. 160. 
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Americans or other foreigners • \ and the prediotion of the taxes being light- 
ened, and the naval power of the country being augmented t by the unbounded 
extension of the India trade, if not entirely forgotten, will only excite the 
laugh of scorn or the sigh of melancholy, * • 

In all the acts of Parliament concerning the Company’s* privilege it is 
provided, that, if the Legislature shall think proper to refuse a renewal of the 
privilege of exclusive trade, the Company shall still have a right fo continue 
a corporate body, and to trade to India with their joint stock, in concurrence 
with other British subjects. But in such a state of their trade. Doctor Smith, 
who perceives no difference between the East-India trade and any other foreign 
trade, foresees that the Company will nof be able to compete with their new 
rivals ; for, according to his idea of the trade, ^ To buy m one rrtarket, in order 
' to sell, vidth profit, in another, when there are many competitprs in both j 
‘ to watch over, not only the occasional variations in the demand, biit'the much 
‘ greater and more frequent variations in the competition, or in the supply 
‘ which that demand is likely to get from other people, and to suit with dexterity 

* and judgment both the quantity and quality of each assortment of goods to all 

* these circumstances, is a species of warfare of which the operations are con- 
‘ tinually changing, and which can scarce ever be conducted successfully, with- 

* out such an unremitting exertion of vigilance and attention, as canu6t long be 
‘ expected from the Directors of a joint stock Company. The East India Com- 

* pany, upon the redemption of their funds, and the expiration of their exclus- 
‘ ive privilege, have a right, by act of Parliament, to continue a corporation 
‘ with a jbiht stock, and to trade in their corporate capacity to the East Indies 
^ in common with the rest of their fellow subjects. But in this situation, 
‘ the superior vigilance and attention of private adventurers would, in all 
‘ probability, soon make them weary of the trade.’ \T. iii, p, 144] 

A writer of ‘ Considerations upon the trade with India/ after quoting this 
passage, exclaims, ‘ It is impossible to add any thing to arguments so invinc- 
‘ ible.’ But, notwithstanding this decided suffrage of applause, it may be at 
least doubted, whether every person, who considers the matter. Including even 


* One of the benefits promised by the pre- 
diction is, that British seamen, now lost to their 
country by being in foreign service, will be 
brought home by getting employment in the 
new India ships — Can the present va:t British 
navy, and the present unprecedented number of 
British merchant vessels, not find employment 


for all the British seamen ? Are we not ob- 
liged to admit foreign seamen for want of a 
sufficient number of British ones ? 

t It is very well that the naval power of 
the country has no need of such chimerical 
augmentation. 


the 
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the warmest friends of open trstde, will not be sensible, that the extensive inform- 
ation, requisite for suiting the quantity and quality of each assortment, is just 
that branch of the knowlege of the business, in which the separate traders would 
'evidently be the most ruinously defective, and will be of opinion that the para- 
graph, containing these invincible argumentsy is perhaps the weakest part of 
Smith’s generally-judicious work. Quandoque bonus dormitat Homerus. 

Though some of the authors, who are convinced that the India trade 
can b6 carried on to national advantage only by the. agency of a priv- 
ileged Company, have been at some pains to show the hardships and dangers^ 
to which private tinders mus^ be exposed in India, as well 2ts at home, merely 
frorn acting without concert, I shall not take up the reader’s time by adducing 
any ’extracts from them, as itwould be.absurd to suppose that a great Company, 
acting upon the accumulated experience of above two centuries, and having reg- 
ular agents stationed in all proper parts of the world, should not be more likely 
to obtain every necessary information, and to regulate their trade judiciously ac- 
cording to circumstances, than any private merchant, however great his com- 
mercial knowlege, and however extensive his correspondence may be. 

To the opinion of Smith and his panegyrist may, however, be opposed the 
experience of gentlemen, who have resided long in India. M' Udney, a member 
of the Supreme Council of Bengal, in a letter to Marquis Wellesley, the Go- 
vernor-general, 15th September i8oo, says, • The Company have, from the 
‘ long establishment of their factories,, from the skill of their servants trained up 
‘ and employed at them, and the confidence which the manufacturers repose in 
‘ them from the long habit of dealing with the Company, handed do\vn to them 
^ from their forefathers, obtained so decided a superiority in the provision of 
‘ the most valuable articles, piece goods and raw silk, that individual merchants 
‘ cannot pretend by any practicable reduction of freight to cope with them.’ 

A friend of open trade, in a letter dated Bombay 30th March 1803, says, 
‘ The price the Company pay (for pepper; is from 130 rupees to 140 per can- 
‘ die, while individuals pay from 160 rupees to 170.’ {Asiatic Annual Register 
for i8o3,/>. 91 of Miscellaneous,^] 

• . A respectable gentleman, who lived thirty years in Bengal, and shipped goods 
.on his own account to London, in answer to the questiohs put to him by the 
Committee of the House of Commons, says, ‘ The Company frc^m their greater 
* capital, and, generally speaking, the better intelligence and skill of their serv- 
‘ ants, are able to carry on the trade with India with more advantage to them- 
‘ selves and to the country than individuals. I presume always, that the illicit 
‘ practices of individuals are out of the question, and that the trade is to be 

3 B 2 . . ‘ fairly 
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^ fairly cah-l^d On/ .... * The Cottipariy’s gbdcfe hare a ctetfadteK' for 

* eicelldiicd, Which the goods of private persons do* hot attain. This gitejl the 

* Compatiy a considerable advahtage in the turopeait market. A foreign iher- 
^ chant can give his correspondent in London ,an order to purchase the Cofn-‘ 

* pany's goods with confidence that they will prove of the quality he desires *. 

‘ With respect to the goods of individuals, he is at art uncertainty ; he must 

* trust to the judgement and attention of his correspondent^ and is liable to dis- 
^ appointment in the quality of the goods. The Company's goods therefor sell 

* at a higher price than the goods of private persons, . even though such good# 
‘ may be equal in quality to the Company's. When engaged on my own ac- 

* count in correspondence to this country from Bengal^ I conceived the differ-^ 

* ence to be equal to fifteen per cent on* piece go^s f, though my goods were 

* provided by myself with great care and attention. The commission which 

* falls upon the goods of private merchants at the different places of purchase, 

< shipment, atid sale, ej^cept where the owner himself may reside, in their transit 
‘ from the place of produce in Bengal through Calcutta and London to the place 
^ of consumption abroad, by its repetition acts with a pressing weight upon the 
^ proceeds of the goods, and abates the profit, or ev^tually creates a loss. 

* Some of the rates of commission were lo per cent fqr procuring goods at the 

* place of manufacture, 24. per cent for shipping, and 24 per cent on the gross 
‘ sales in London J, [^Minutes of Evidence lithy 20th May 1809] 

After the goods are imported from India they must be sold j and it may be 
proper to tr’ke a view of the effects of * the superior vigilance and attention of 
private zldventurers,' which, as Smith propjiecies, will soon make the Com- 
pany weary of the trade. The variety of the species, especially of the piece 
goods, is very great, and they must be sorted for sale in such proportions, in re- 
gard to quality and quantity, and also to preceding and ensuing sales, as are 
found from experience to be equal to the usual demand for each, and most cour 
ducive to the mutual advantage of buyer and seller. The periodical regularity 


* I am credibly informed that upon the con- 
tinent of Europe bales of goods bearing the 
Company’s mark frequently pass through the 
liands of many successive proprietors without 
examination, and are not opened till they come 
into the hands of the dealer, who letails them to 
the consumers. 

f A member of the Committee asked the 
witness, whether the expense of the Company’s 


factories, &c. ought not to be set against those 
commissions ; to which he answered in the af-.* 
firmative. But those expenses will surely not 
amount to fifteen per cent. 

t See an Account of the sales of Bengal 
piece goods belonging to the Company, and of 
those belonging to private traders, in the Ap- 
pendix, N® IX. 
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of the sdegf die great quantity and variety of goods offered to the choiac of the 
purchasers, the established ctinfidence in the standard lengths and breadths, and 
in the uniform goodness of the fabrics, ^uid the judicious assortment of them^ 
attract foreign merchants to the Company's sales from most parts of Europe, 
who, wlule they are in London for the purpose of procuring India goods, take 
the opportunity of also purchasing large quantities of British mercbandiae. 
What would be the consequence if there were a great number of sales, with very 
defective assortments, not only in London, but also, as with equal reason there 
might be, m Bristol, liverpool, Glasgow, Leith, Newcastle, Hull, &c. 

‘If the British Legislature shall ever think of repeating the experiment of 
throwing the India tradp open, they may oblige the importers to make their 
sales with periodical regularity: but that is all they can do in the affair. Nobody 
can suppose* that It Will ever be possible for unconnected merchants, either to 
import the proper quantities of each species of goods, or to concede so much of 
their individual claims as to agree in lotting .and sorting them for sale. The for- 
eign merchants finding the goods of inferiof quality, and not assorted as they 
used to be, will give up attending the sales in London, and will carry their mo- 
ney to those of the coijtinental Companies } for it must be remembered, that, if 
the British Legislature should abolish the Company’s privilege, the other Powers 
of Europe are not obliged to follow their example, and that their Companies, 
who ar^ at present eclipsed by the great superiority of ours, will rise into import- 
ance and opulence, partly by the decline of the British East-India trade, partly 
by the advancing prosperity of the manufacturers and traders of their own coun- 
tries in consequence of some of the demand for British goods being transferred 
to those countries along with the demand for India goods, and partly by additional 
capital thrown into their stock by many of the British India traders, who will 
soon discover, as their predecessors in the later part of the seventeenth century, 
and beginning of the eighteenth, diej, that the trade with India can only be con- 
ducted by a Company, acting harmoniously with united counsels for the good 
of the whole : for, whatever theoretical projectors may fancy, neither the trade 
with India, nor the consumption of Indian commodities in this country, or in all 
. Europe, can be increased ad infinitum: and immoderate competition, as it form- 
’ erly ruined the unconnected adventurers in this country and in France •*, will 
also ruin all who shall engage in the trade in the same manner, and will finally 

♦ While the French East-India trade was ular, was bankrupt for eighteen miHiona of 
open, some of the merchants, who went into it, French money, or <^750,000 sterlings 
Med for very large sums : Darrifat, in partic- 
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throw the British consumers of Indian goods upon the mercy of foreigners for 
the supply, and oblige them to pay such prices as' they shall be pleased to im- 
pose, as was the case in the year 1597, when the new Dutch Company raised 
the price of pepper from 3/ to 8/ 

Perhaps it will here be objected, that there are private merchants actually en- 
gaged in the India trade at this moment, who do not find their trade ruinous. 
But the objection is at least questionable in point of fact, as it is believed, that 
those merchants have already felt that they have overdone their trade in the im- 
portation of Indian goods *, and that their small exports^ which have interfered 
with the investments of the commanders and officers ot the Company’s ships, 
have* not been advantageous to themselves. But the objection will vanish en- 
tirely, when it is considered, that those merchants trade with the advantage of 
the Company’s ships, or their own ships licenced by the Company, and that they 
enjoy the advantages, as already observed, of the Company’s establishments 
and the Company’s authority in the country, and also the further advantage of 
having their goods sold at the Company’s sales; and moreover, that those mer- 
chants desire to confine all these advantages to themselves, as a second East- 
India Company, grafted upon the first, and by no means to see an unbounded 
liberty of trading to India, such as is recommended by Smith and some of his 
followers. 

The merchants of this description constitute a new class of traders, who have 
lately attracted a good deal of the public attention by the great national import- 
ance wnicr has been ascribed to their trade, though the/ had not been heard of 
when Smith wrote his Inquiry. At first their chims were founded upon the sup- 
posed greatness of the trade, which was carried on by foreigners upon British 
capital. They .alleged that, when a servani of the Company wished to retire 
from India, he could find no other means of conveying his property to Europe 


* Sometimes a redundant quantity of a part- 
icular kind of goods is imported in private 
trade, after a sulTicient quantit) of the same- 
kind has been sold at the Company's sale. The 
agent in Eondon urges a speedy sale, tl at the 
proceeds may help to meet the bills drawn upon 
him from India. The usual buyers are already 
supplied, and will not, or can not, purchase 
more : but they are very much chagrined, and 
seriously in’iured, if not ruined, by other buyers 
obtaining the same goods, perhaps at half price, 


and consequently rendering their goods unsale- 
able, except at ruinous prices. In the year 1805 
tliere were East-India drugs in the warehouses 
.suriricieut for the consumption of six years ; and 
many of them pcrlsh'-d. Perhaps even Smith 
would liave acknowleged vhat the total loss of 
r.o mucli capital \\as rather a hardship, as the 
demand for drugs could sc:u*cely be increased, 
if they were given f(;r nothing to the con- 
sumers. 
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than by shipping it in the form of merchandize onboard a foreign vessel, and of 
course consigning it to a commercial house in the port to which the ship was 
bound ; and that by this mode of transacting the business the freight and com- 
mission, which ought naturally to yield emoluments to British subjects, were 
unavoidably thrown into the hands of foreigners. As a remedy for this evil, 
they proposed, that the British subjects residing in India in a commercial char- 
acter, whether in the Company’s service or living under their protection as free 
merchants, should be authorized to conduct the business, . and to ship goods 
for the transmission of the fortunes of individuals, onboard the Company's 
ships. Representations, calculated to set forth the great extent of the trade, of 
which British subjects were thus deprived, and the necessity of authorizing the 
proposed mode of conducting it, were made to Parliament, who, considering it 
as ‘ only a rcmil^ance trade ^ which would otherwise go to foreigners^ were inclined 
to listen to the proposal. 

It is evident that this kind of trade, v/hatever may have been alleged of the 
great advantages thrown into the hands of foreigners by it, could never have 
been very extensive, as the private fortunes, to be really remitted home for the 
purpose of retiring from India, could never return, and were limited in their 
amount to a sum by no Queans adequate to the production of such alarming con- 
sequences as were ascribed to them. Besides, most of the gentlemen, who had 
no other object In view than the conveyance of their property, once for all, to 
Great Britain, would prefer bills upon the Company, which, being carried in 
the form of letters, and exempted from the dangers of the seas and enemies, 
pay neither freight nor insurance, and being also exempted from the danger of 
loss by the sales of goods, afford the most eligible mode of remittance, as being 
in general the most profitable, and at all times the surest,, and by which the 
remitter, moreover, knows to a farthing the amount of his property In 
London. 

When the renewal of the Company’s privilege, which took place in the year 
1793, was in contemplation, the Parliament were desirous of furnishing to indi- 
viduals residing in India a legal channel for the conveyance of their property, and 
also of promoting the interest of the manufacturers of Great Britain by an ex- 
tended exportation of their fabrics to India. The Company concurred with the 
wish of the Parliament to promote the prosperity of the manufacturers and the 
accomodation of their servants in India ; and they desired the parties, proposing 
to engage as agents in the trade, to specify the extent of freight they would 
think necessary for them. 
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In consequence of these preliminary arrangements a paragraph was inserted 
in the act for renewing the Company's privilege, by which they, became bound 
to furnish 3,000 tuns of shipping annually for the use of the private trade to 
and from India, at a limited rate of freight . » 

The trade has gone on ever since : but the private merchants, who, with all 
their advantages, have not found their account in it, so much as they expected, 
were every year asking for additional privileges, and particularly that they might 
be allowed to employ ships of their own, entirely independent gf any controul 
of the Company, or, in other words, desiring that the trade with India should' 
be as free to the British merchants in India, and their correspondents or agents 
in London, but by no means to the Public in general, as the trade with the Brit- 
ish colonies, and with foreign nations, is to British merchants in general. ' 

It must not be forgotten, that, since Smith wrote, and ’more especially duri,ng 
the present long-protracted war, the antagonists of the Company have accused 
them of allowing the. trade, by their mismanagemcnr, to go into the hands of 
the Americans and other foreigners ; and they expatiate, with ao small exult- 
ation, upon the superior advantages, which the American traders, each of them 
acting for himself, and unconnected with any Company, enjoy in point of des- 
patch and lightness of expense, and also ir ^he great extent of their trade, 
which, taken altogether, we are told, ' ctual)’^ exceeds that of Great Britain/ 
A reference to the Appendix, N‘* X, will <?how that the- assertion is exceedingly 
erroneous : and we ought to remember, that those American separate trarlers 
coulu nev‘*r have such dispatch, or more probably could not trade at all, in the 
ports of India or in Canton, if they were debarred from the benefits of the Com- 
pany’s establishments ; so that they are in fact so far connected with the Com- 
pany, that they owC to them the facilities they enjoy in their trade We must 
also remember, that their vessels, being very small, some only about a hundred 
tuns, may very soon be loaded ; that, being at peace with all the world, they 
sail at less expense, and pay less for insurance, than ships sailing under the flags 
of the belligerent Powers ; that their ships are not exposed to capture or ship- 
wreck in consequence of their best hands being pressed from them ; that they 


* No merchants are permitted by the Chinese 
Government to trade at Canton, except such as 
reside there under commissions from Sovereign 
Powers. [^Stduntori*s Embassy to Chhat ^ * ui, 
/.407] The unconnected Americans, whom 


the Chinese qiX\ New Eny^lishmerit must be un- 
der the wings of some of the resident agents ; 
and they naturally apply for assistance to those, 
with whom they can most readily carry on a 
conversation. 
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ose no time in waiting for convoy, or sailing in fleets, whereby the swiftest sail- 
ng vessel is obliged to wait .for the slowest ; and that the present state of Eu- 
rope gives their neutral flag admittance into every port of the continent, where 
hey obtain much of the trade, which would come to London, if the obstructions, 
vhich the war has set up against* the British trade, were removed. Moreover 
he war subjects the Company to great loss of ships by capture, — to great loss 
Df time (which is loss of money) by the obligation of sailing in fleets, which is 
dso the cause of more shipwrecks than would otherways happen, — to the hard- 
ship of having their best British seamen taken out of their ships in India by the 
:onimanders of his* Majesty’s^ ships, which renders their ships less defensible 
against the tempest or the enemy, as has lately been most fatally experienced in 
the loss of many valuable lives, ships, and cargoes — and to a prodigious ex- 
pense of extra freight and demurrage, which is equal to the whole of the sum 
drawn by all the proprietors as the envied profits of their trade. But the war 
cannot last forever : and, when it shall have destroyed itself, the Company’s 
ships will again sail with the security and the’ dispatch of peace, and at an ex- 
pense much below what they have cost during the last nineteen years ; the un- 
restrained commercial intercourse with all parts of Europe will again be opened, 
and trade will in a great measure flow in its former channels. The Americans 
will then r’etain onl/sucba share of ihe India trade, as their own^capital, and 
their own consumption, both of wnich, undoubtedly, are rapidly increasing, 
together with some clandestine dealings with the Spanish colonists, can 
support. 

The private merchants afterwards proposed nothing less than to bring the 
whole of the exportable merchafidize of all India, which, they think, may be 
greatly increased in quantity, into the port of London, and to drive the Americans 
and all other foreigners out of the trade. Without entering into any debate upon 
the liberality or justice of allowing nobody to live but ourselves, we may venturo 
to call in question the practicability of excluding all other nations from trading 
to India, even if Great Britain were willing to support such a pretension by a 
pqrpetual war. The projectors of this national monopoly, however, seem to ap- 
prehend no difficulty ; and they tell us how it may be very easily accomplished. 
*_Only make foreigners pay very high duties and port charges, and allow us to 

* If these ships had sailed singly, and inde- notice that the greatest number of ships lost, 
pendent of convoy, the storm could not hav? arc on their liomeward passage, in consequence 
overtaken so many of them : and it is worthy of of th»*ir best liandi being pressed. 
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carry on our own trade with our own India^built ships, at such times, and in such 
manner, as we may find most convenient. 

There were till very lately two objections to the practicability of the scheme 
of driving foreigners out of the trade by taxation. — First, that, with respect to 
the Americans, it would have been contrary to’the terms of a treaty between his 
Majesty and the United States, which was in force till the year 1807, ^ 

violation of the faith of Parliament, to impose heavier duties in our ports in India 
on goods imported and exported by them than were paid on such goods im- 
ported and exported in British vessels, or to levy heavier tunnage dues than were 
levied upon British vessels in the ports of the United States *. As for other 
friendly foreigners, they also have the faith of an act of Parliament for free ad* 
mission into our ports, in which, it is true, there is not a word of duties or port 
charges, either high or low. But some of the maritime States of Europe have, 
had ports of their own in India, which will most probably be restored to th^jm 
at the end of the war, and to which goods will be carried for them t, if we shall 
think it advisable to prevent them from bringing their money, almost the only 
article that they or the Americans carry to India |, to our ports. Secondly, that 
the duty, to have any effect, must be so high as to operate almost as a prohib- 
ition, — or as a premium for smuggling, from which it is* no easy matter for any 
Government to prohibit their own subjects ; and it may be left to the proposers 
to devise any means to punish foreigners for evading enormous duties, except by 
resorting to the Ratio ultima Regum, 

The main argument, advanced in favour of India-built ships, is, that they can 
sail at lou er freights than the Company's regular ships*, or even the extra ships 
employed by them. Granting that the freight for a tun § of goods carried in 
them should be lower than in any description of the Company's shipping, still 


* See above p. 226. 

' f In the year 1803 the Danes desisted from 
purchasing piece goods at Madras, where they 
had previously bought and shipped them, and 
began to ship them in their own port of Tran- 
quebar. 

^ We liappen to have an account of the im- 
ports of the American^ and Portuguese into 
Bengal in the year 1799*1800, when they began 
to be very considerable, as stated by Mr. Ud- 
ney, a member of the Supreme Council of Ben- 
gal, in a letter to Marquis Wellesley, dated 
Calcutta, 15th September 1800. Taken toge- 


ther, they amounted to somewhat 'above 
5^1,000,000 sterling, of which 1^^44,834 con- 
sisted of bullion, and the chief part of the small 
remainder consisted of wine, cyder, and other 
liquors. For the amount of the American 
trade in the years 1802 to 1807, see the Ap- 
pendix, N° X and XL 

^ I am not properly informed whether the 
tunnage in those India-built ships, w'hich came 
to London was rated at fifty cube feet, accord- 
ing to the measurement established in the Com- 
pany's ships, or at forty, according to the cus- 
tom of London. 
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the conveyance of valuable goods by them is more expensive, as the insurance 
on them is much higher *. But, that India shipping is cheaper than British, is 
a new 'discovery : for that it was found to be more expensive than any other ^ not 
very long ago, is evident from the following unquestionable documents. 

By a minute pf the Governor-general in Council, dated 12th August 1791, 
it is stated that the low price of rice in Bengal might render the exportation of 
it to other parts of India a very extensive and profitable business, ‘ were it not 
‘ checked by the heavy expense of Indian shippings and by the other necessary 

* charges,* [^Report from the Committee of Warehouses relative to the culture of 
sugar ^ dated 2 gth February 1792.] 

‘ Strong solicitations were ntade to the Court of Directors, when British s^ips 
‘ were taken up, during the American war, to carry out naval and military stores, 

* to suffer those ships to be sold in India\ Under such permission the freight 
‘ was very low, as the owners considered the sals of the ship in India as the cert- 
‘ ain means of realizing a little fortune ; and these applications have been re» 
‘ peated from time to time to the present ds^y. Such a sale, however, would 
‘ have been impossible, if teak ships could have sailed at as cheap a rate as the 
‘ British. If these facts require further proof, it will be found in the proceed- 
‘ ings of. the Marine Committee at Bengal in 1793. They say, The Amer- 
“ icans actually build ships* with a view to dispose of them here, and^^/ a large 

proft^ because they can afford, to sell cheaper than we can build.*^ [Third 
Report of the Special Committee^ dated 2^th March 1802.] 

The writer of an article of intelligence inserted in the Asiatic Annual Register 
for 1 807 [Chronicle, p. 43] after observing that the price of rice in Canton is very 
fluctuating, adds, ‘ that ships in ^pdia are navigated much too dear for trans- 
‘ porting grain to such a distant market, and therefor that the trade to China in 
‘ India ships must be limited, to more precious articles.' ' , 

Ships, which begin their voyage in India, must of necessity have Lascars for a 
considerable portion of their crews. That Lascars are not only less efficient, but‘ 
also much more expensive, than British seamen, has already been observed, 
p. 235, and has also been demonstrated by Mr. Henchman, the ablest of the ad- 
vocates for the private merchants, who states the difference for a ship of 500 
cuns at £ 6 y 80a month, equal to about 2/9 monthly for every tun 
of the ship’s burthen. [Observations on the Report of the Directors^ Appendix, 
N'^X.] 

See the rates of insurance in the Appendix, N*^ VIH. 
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As it thus appears, that India shipping has been, and still is, more expens- 
ive than British shipping, it may be asked, What is the object which renders 
the employment of India-built shipping so desirable? To the ship-owners in 
India it is partly to find employment for their ships, and for those whom they 
wish to promote to be commanders and officers in them ; but much more to 
avoid that controul upon their transactions, which law and reason have placed 
in the hands of the East-India Company. The India agents in London are in- 
fluenced by the desire of promoting the interest of their correspondents, and 
by the esprit du carps \ and they are also interested in putting large sums 
through their hands for the repairs, the stores, and the provisions, of the ships, 
which yield them* profit in their commissions, and give them patronage in the 
choice of the tradesmen to be employed. 

The advocates for the Indian shipping have endeavoured to make the British 
shipbuilders believe, that their interest will not be affected by the introduction 
of India-built ships into the port of London, because they will have the profit of 
repairing them. But it will not be e.asy to persuade the builders, that the profits 
of repairing can be equal to the profits of building and repairing : and it will 
probably be as difficult to persuade the British Legislature to sanction a system 
tending to discourage, perhaps to send out of the epuntry, or at least to 
diminish the numbers of, a class of artificers, so indispensibly necessary to the 
commercial prosperity and the maritime power of the British empire. 

Smith'* s second proposition^ and arguments against it. 

Doctor ^mith, in support of his proposition, that the Company are bad 
Sovereigns, that their sovereignty makes them had merchants, and that their 
servants are wasteful and oppressive, says, 

^ A Company of merchants are, it seems, incapable of considering themselves 
as vSove reigns, even after they have become such. Trade, or buying in order 
to sell again, they still consider as their ’pnncipal busincwss, and by a strange 
‘ absurdity, regard the character of the Sovereign as but an appendix to that of 

‘ the merchant.’ ‘ Their mercantile habits draw them in this manner^ 

‘ almost necessarily, though perhaps insensibly, to prefer upon all ordinary 
‘ occasions the little, and transitory profit of the monopolist to the great and 
‘ permanent revenue of the Sovereign, and would gradually lead them to treat 
‘ the countries subject to their government, nearly as the Dutch treat the 
‘ Moluccas.’ [F. ii, />. 479*] 
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After describing the oppression and tyranny of the Dutch, by which, he says, 
the Moluccas have been almost depopulated, he adds, ‘ The English Company 
‘ have not y6t * had time* to establish in Bengal so perfectly destructive a 
^ system. The plan of their government, however, has had exactly the same 
‘ tendency. It has not been uncommon, / am well assurcd^^ for the chief, that 
' is the first clerk of a factory, to order a peasant to plough up a rich field of 
‘ poppies, .and sow it with rice or some other grain. The pretence was, to 
^ prevent a scarcity of provisions ; but the real reason, to give the chief an 
‘ opportunity of selling at a better price a large quantity .of opium, which he 
‘ happened then to have upon hand. Upon other occasions the order has been 
‘ ’reversed ; and a*rich field ‘of rice or other grain has been ploughed up, in 
‘ order to make room, for a plantation of poppies, when the chief foresaw that 
‘ extraordinary profit was likely to be made by opium f.’ [V. ii, />. 477] 

‘ The 


* That is, about tlic year 1775. 

f Unless this chief could have destroyed the 
whole, or at least a very great part, of the pop- 
])ics throughout the whole country, it could 
not be worth his while to ]je so wicked for the 
difference, which the destructio/i of one field, 
or a hundred fields, could makl' upon the value 
of Ills stock of opium. Was Doctor Smith 
really ‘ well assured’ of the truth of this story, 
which certainly makes a most extraordinary 
figure in a serious work ? J^ct us hear what is 
said of it by Colonel Capper, the judicious 
author of a valuable philosophical w'Ork en- 
titled ‘ Observations on the winds and mon- 
‘ sooiis.* 

‘ After having mentioned the famine in 
‘ Bengal, [in the year 17^)9] and ascribed it 
‘ partly to the want of a judicious economy 

* and appropriation of the water of the Ganges, 

* in justice to the servants of the East-India 
“ Company, who governed Bengal at that time, 

* gnd who have unjustly incurred mucli odium 
‘ on that account, I must take upon me to say, 

‘ that, after a very diligent enquiry made a few 
‘ years afterwards on the spot, no European at 

* that time derived the smallest pecuniary ad- 

* vantage from the monopoly of grain. 

* 1 have even heard a gentleman named as 


' having contributed towards the general dis- 
‘ tress by converting rice grounds into fields of 
‘ opium, and from the sale of which he is said 
‘ to have acquired immense riches ; but it is 
‘ well known that opium does not thrive in the 
‘ same kind of ground in which rice is planted ; 
^ the one requires a dry, and tfic other a wet, 
‘ soil. Besides, if we admit that four or five 
‘ hundred acres, or even as many thousand, 

* were taken from the rice grounds of the 
‘ provinces of Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa, for 
‘ the purpose of planting opium, the defalc- 

* ation of this small quantity of land from 
‘ countries, more extensive than those of 
‘ Great Britain, would not have been felt but 

* as a drop of water in the sea. The misfortune 

* originated in the folly or iniquity of the na]:- 

* ivc farmeps or grain merchants themselves. 

* It should be known, that the scarcity 
‘ Iiappened in a season of uncommon drought, 

‘ which followed one of unusual plenty. When 
‘ the native farmers, or perhaps the merchants, 

* during a plentiful year, liad sold and exported 
‘ as much grain as they could, they destroyed 
‘ a prodigious quantity of the remainder, in 
‘ order to keep up the price ; and consequently, 

‘ when the subsequent crop failed, an universal 

It was 
' by 


^ the whole country. 
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‘ The administration is necessarily composed of a* Council of merchants^ ^ 

* profession no doubt extremely respectable, but which in no country in the 
f world carries along with it that sort of authority, which naturally overawes 
^ the people, and without force commands their willing obedience *. Such a 
‘ Council can command obedience only by the military force, with which they 
‘ are accompanied, and their government is therefore necessarily military and 

* despotical. [^. 480] 

The servants of the Company ^ will employ the whole authority of govern- 
‘ ment, and pervert* the administration of justice, in order to harass and ruin 

* those who interfere with them in any branch of commerce, which, by means 
‘ of agents, either concealed, or. at least not puHicly avowed, they may chuse 

* to carry on/ . . . . ^ The monopoly of the Company can tend only to 

* shint the natural growth of that part of the surplus produce, which, in the 
^ case of a free trade, would be exported to Europe. That of the servants 
* , tends to stunt the natural growth of every part of the produce in which they 
‘ chuse to deal, of what is destined for home consumption, as well as of what 
‘ is destined for exportation, and consequently to degrade the cultivation of the 
‘ whole country, and to reduce the number of its inhabitants. It tends to reduce 

* the quantity of every sort of produce, even that of .the necessaries of life, 
‘ whenever the servants of the Company chuse to deal in them, to what those 
f servants can both afford to buy, and expect to sell with such a profit as 
‘ pleases them.* [^*<182] 

* The real interest of their masters, if they were capable of understanding it^ 

* is tue same with that of the country, and it is from ignorance chiefly, and 
‘ the meanness of mercantile prejudice^ that they ever oppress it. But the real 
‘ interest of the servants is by no means the same with that of the country, and* 
^ the most perfect information would not necessarily put an end to their op- 


* "by these means that thousands of the wretch- 
' ed inhabitants of Bengal perished through 

* hunger in the granary of India. 

‘ But, for the credit of the East-India Com- 

* pany^s servants, and even for the honour of 

* the nation itself, it is to be lamented that this 

* matter was not at the tftne made the subject 

* of public inquiry, and entirely cleared up to 

* the satisfaction of the whole world,' 

The evidence of the Colonel, who was ac- 
quainted with India, may be admitted as a 
•ufficieut antidote to Smith's pretty story. 


which some malicious wag has imposed upon 
him. 

* One might here suppose that Doctor 
Smith had never heard of the illustrious mer- 
cantile family of the Medici, who, without force^ 
and without the name of sovereignty, but merely 
by the influence founded upon the confidence 
of their fellow citizens in their wisdom and 
patriotism, conducted the public affairs of 
Florence during almost the whole of the fif'* 
teenth century. 


^ pressions. 
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^ pressions* The regulations accordingly, which have been sent out from 
' Europe, though they have been frequently weak, have upon most occasions 

* been well meaning. More intelligence, and perhaps less good meaning, has 
< sometimes appeared in those established by the servants in India. It is a very 
‘ singular government, in which every member of the administration wishes to 

* get out of the country, and consequently to have done with the government, 
‘ as soon as he can *, and to whose interest, the day after he has left it, and 
‘ carried his whole fortune with him, it is perfectly indifferent though the whole. 

* country was swallowed up by an earthquake.* [f. 483] 

^Doctor Smith wipds up the charge against the Company and their servants in 
this part of his work with the following sentehce of condemnation. 

‘ Such exclusive Companies, therefore, are nuisances in every respect ; 

* always more or less inconvenient to the countries in which they are 

* 'established, and destructive to those which have the misfortune to fall 
‘ under their government.* [^*485] 

Returning to his accusations of the Company and their servants, he says, the 
people are taxed in the high price of the Company’s goods ‘ for the most worth- 
‘ less of all purposes.* ... ‘ It is merely to enable the Company to support 

* the negligence, proftision, and malversation of their own servants.* \y. iii, 
144] • 

‘ No two characters seem more inconsistent than those of trader and Sover- 
‘ eign. If the trading spirit of the English East India Company renders them 

* very bad Sovereigns, the spirit of sovereignty seems to have rendered them 

* equally bad traders. * While they were traders only, they managed their trade 
‘ successfully, and were able to pay from their profits a moderate dividend 

* to the proprietors * of their stock. Since they became Sovereigns, with a 

* revenue, which, it is said, was originally more than three millions sterling, 
^ they have been obliged to beg the ordinary t assistance of Government iij 

* order to avoid immediate bankruptcy.* 245] 


* The governments of the East Indies have 
Keen less fluctuating than almost any other. 
.Few, if any, of the West-India Governors 
have continued so long in their governments 
as M*” Hastings did, M*’ Duncan, the late 
Governor of Bombay, was near forty years in 
the service, without ever coming home. Sir 
George Barlow, the present Governor of 
Madras, has been thirty-two years in the 


service. Many gentlemen have been much 
longer ; and it rarely happens that any of the 
Company's servants return home, till they 
have been twenty twenty-five years in the 
service. 

f Has not this word ‘ ordinary * dropt in 
by accident? It docs not appear to have any 
, meaning. 


The 
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The reader has seen that the acquisition of the territorial revenue in the year 
1765 was the consequence of a chain of events, neither planned , nor expected 
by the Company : and notwithstanding Smithes dismal description of the 
arbitrary and oppressive conduct of their servants, and his doctrine of th^ 
incompatibility of the noble science of government with ^ the meanness of 
^ mercantile prejudice,’ we know from more certain authority, that the mild 
government of the Company’s settlements, ever since they began to have any, 
has induced the natives of the adjacent parts of the country to flock to them, for 
the sake of enjoying the benefits of regular government and protection. 

To the censures of a man, who evidently had *^ot the ‘knowlege of India, 
whicli by reading and diligent inquiry he might, even when he wrote, have ob- 
tained, it may be proper to oppose the observations of men who have given ac- 
counts of the government of the Company’s settlements from their own local 
and personal knowlege. 

Let us first attend to the testimony of Colonel Dow, an author by no means 
partial to the Company’s Indian administration, who wrote before the present 
beneficent system of government was matured. He says, ' The slavery and 
^ oppression, which the Indians suffer from their native Princes, makes the 
‘ justice and regularity of a British government appear to them in the most 
^ favourable light. The great men of the country have no more idea of 
^ patriotism than the meanest slaves ; and the people can have no attachment 
‘ to chiefs whom they regard as tyrants. Soldiers of fortune are so numerous 
* in India, that they comprehend one fourth of the inhabitants of that extensive 
‘ country.. They are never paid one third of the stipulated sum by the Princes 
‘ of Hindostan, which renders them mutinous and discontented ; but they would 
^ most certainly prove themselves obedient, faithful, and brave, in the service 
‘ of a Power who should pay them regularly.’ [^History of Hindostan^ T. ii, 
p, 95, published in 1768] 

Major Rennell says, that in Bengal, ^ Previous to the establishment of our 
‘ influence, invasions were frequent, particularly by the Mahrattas : and one 
^ province or other was ever in rebellion, owing to the want of energy in the 
‘ ruling power, an . ill-paid and mutinous army, or an excess of delegated’ 
‘ power. Those who know what miseries are brought upon a country by 
‘ being thp seat of war, will know^ how to . appreciate the value of such a 
‘ blessing as that of having the horrors of war removed to a distance from our 
‘ habitations.’ [Memoir of a Map of Hindoostan, p, cv.] 


M' Myers, 



M' Myers, late accountant-general in Bengal, in a letter addressed to 
M'Dundas*, the President of the Board of Controul, observes, that, ‘The 
‘ incfease of the population of those countries by births is very rapid ; and 
* while few persons emigrate from the provinces, which have been any length 
‘ of time under our authority, great numbers of people, who weie born in 
‘ other countries, are constantly resorting to those provinces, with a view of 
^ seeking some means of livelihood and a more secure asylum/ 

The following is the account of the state of the Company’s territories, given 
by Marquis Wellesley, late Governor-general of India, contained in a minute 
in Council at Calcutta, dated i8^’‘ August 1800. ‘ The Briush possessions in 

‘ india now constitute one of the n^ost extensive and populous empires in the 
‘ world. The .immediate administration of the government of the various 
‘ provinces and nations, composing thfe empire, is principally confided to the 
‘ European civil servants of the East-India Company. Those provinces, namely 
‘ Bengal, Bahar, Orissa, and Benares, the Company’s Jaghire in the Carnatiq, 
‘ the Northern Circars, the Baramhal, and other districts ceded by the peace 
‘ of Seringapatam in 1792, which arc under the more immediate and direct 
‘ administration of the civil servants of the Company, are acknowleged to 
‘ form t.he most flourishing and opulent part of India, in which property, life, 
‘ civil order, and religio'As liberty, are most secure, and the people enjoy a 
‘ larger portion of the benefits oi good government than in any other country 
‘ in this quarter of the ’globe/ 

To these respectable testimonies of local knowlege and personal ex- 
perience tj against which no one will be disposed to balance Smith’s random 
opinions and unfounded declamations about depopulation and oppression, may 
be added the* opinion .of Lord Melville, who studied Indian affairs with rather 
more application, and with better means of acquiring full knowlege of them, 
than Doctor Smith. In a letter addressed to the Chairman of the Company, 
dated 2^ April 1800, he says, ‘ That the ostensible form of government, with 
^ all its consequent extent and detail of patronage, must remain as it now is, 1 
‘ am persuaded will never be called in question by any, but those who may be 
‘‘disposed to sacrifice the freedom and security of our constitution to their own 
‘ personal aggrandizefnent, and ill-directed ambition. . ‘ The same 

principles, which prove the necessity of the present form and ^lode of Indian 

Afterwards created Viscount Melville. but it is presumed that these may be sufficient 

t It would only cost the trouble of tran- to every intelligent and candid reader. 

Kribing to add many more such testimonies : 

3 


‘ government. 
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‘ government, evince the necessity of the monopoly 6f trade. The government 
‘ and trade are interwoven together ; and we have only to recur to a very recent 
‘ experience to learn the immense advantages, which have flowed from that 
^ . connexion of government and trade. By the commercial capital of the Com- 
* . pany at home, acting in connexion with the. public revenues under their ad- 
^ ministration abroad, they have mutually aided and administered to the wants 
‘ of each other ; and the result has been the fortunate atchievement of 
‘ those brilliant events, upon the success of which depended the existence of 
‘ the government,* the territorial wealth, and the trade, of India.* 

This well-matyred opinion is rather at variance with Smith's notions respect- 
ing J:he inconsistency of government and commerce, and his conclusion that the 
spirit of sovereignty has rendered the Company, bad traders, as their trading 
spirit has rendered them bad Sovereigns. This has not been lost sight of by , 
Smith’s followers, who taking rt for incontrovertible, as they generally take all 
his propositions and assertions, have asserted that ‘ the interest of England, as a 

• producing country, has never . entered into the views of the Company at 

* any time, far less since they became territorial Sovereigns* From these words 
the reader, who is not at the trouble of obtaining information of the facts, is to 
understand that the Company have been at all times neglectful of exporting the 
productions of British industry, and that since their acquisition of the territorial 
revenue they have become still more neglectful than they were before. 

But opinions, however respectable, and all unfounded assertions, must give 
way to unquestionable facts. The following statement of the Company’s ex- 
ports during fifty years before they became powerful in India, and also during 
fifty years after that sera, show how much they have extended their exports of 
merchandize, and diminished those of bullion, in the lateV period, and thereby 
promoted ‘ the interest of England as a producing country,* to the great benefit 
of the manufacturers, miners, and all other industrious classes of the people. 

The amount of exports in 

fifty years, 1710-1759. fifty years, 1760-1809. 

Merchandize . ^"9,248,296 ^^"48, 659, 458 

Bullion , . . 26,829,207 143656,587 

Thus we find, that the exportation of merchandize, which, we are told, ha§ 
fallen off in the second of these periods, has increased to more than five*times 
the amount of it in the first period. It may also be observed, for the comfort 
of those who think the exportation of the pretious metals a great evil, that, 
whereas, in the first fifty years the amount of the merchandize is little moro 

than 
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than one third of the bullion, in the second fifty the bullion is much less than 
one third of the merchandize^ 

In ten of these years, 1799-1808, notwithstanding the obstructions of War, 

the.merchandize amounted to £\ 9,93 1 ,80 1 , 

and the bullion to . , • 6^030,035, 

whence it appears that the increase of exportation has been progressive. 

Of the ‘merchandize exported in these ten years, the woolen goods 

amounted to 1,299,4^0, 

being on an average yearly ! . 1,129,942, 

mpre than half, in \alue of the whole merchandize exported, by the Company 
being the producdon of the most favoured manufacture of England *. 

If the respectable testimonies, which have been adduced, be not sufficient 
. to repell the general charges of extravagance, oppression, depopulation, and in- 
competency, brought against the Company*s servants by Doctor Smith, his own 
evidence may be brought in addition to them ; for after having abused them 
through several pages, he seems inclined tb part with them in friendship. He 
says, ‘ I mean not, however, by any thing which I have here said, to throw 

* any odious imputation upon the general character of the servants of the East 
^ India Company, and much less upon that of any particular persons. It is the 
‘ system of government,, the situation in which they are placed, that I mean to 
‘ censure ; not the character of those who have acted in it. They acted as 
‘ their situation naturally directed ; and they, who have clamoured the loudest 
< against them, would probably not have acted better themselves. In war and 

• negociation the Councils of Madras and Calcutta have upon several occasions 
‘ conducted themselves with a^ resolution and decisive wisdom, which would 
^ have done honour* to the Senate of Rome in the best days of that republic. 
‘ The members of those Councils, however, had been bred .to professions very 
‘ different from war and politics. But their situation alone, without education, 

experience, or even example, seems to have formed in them all at once th*e 
‘ great qualities which it required, and to have inspired them both with abilities 
^ and virtues, which they themselves could not well know that they possessed.* 

. [K.ii, />.484] 

Doctor Smith tells us that the Company ‘ have beep obliged to beg the 
‘ ordinary assistance of Government in order to avoid immediate bankruptcy.* 
But he says nothing of their lending much greater sums to Government than 
they ever borrowed } and he knew nothing of their advancing very great sums 

* The reader will won see a Bpecimen of the woolen manufactures exported in the private trade. 

3 D 2 for 
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for Government service, at the request of the Ministry. It is true that they 
have borrowed money, when 'neqessary, as any small Company^ or any indi- 
vidual merchant in good circumstances and credit, may easily do ; and they have 
repaid it. But they never received, nor ever asked, any gratuitous donations 
from the public purse, such as some of the regulated Companies have regularly 
received. 

The Company have been accused by Smith’s followers of discouraging the 
productive powers of their territories in India. Indigo, it is acknowleged has 
been brought to great perfection ; but the success of it, we are told, ‘ may 
‘ fairly be ascribed to its being left to private adventure.’ , The production of 
sugar, cotton, raw silk, and sunn hemp,* has been discouraged, though those 
articles might be imported from India to a great amount! 

The reader has already seen (p. 200) what the Company have done for pro- 
moting the cultivation of indigo. It may not, however, be improper here to 
stek, whether any private trader, or any small society of private traders, could, 
or would, have submitted to such a* privation of the use of a very capital sum, 
in order to establish a trade, which should eventually be beneficial to their 
country in a distant day, perhaps when they should not be alive to reap any 
benefit from it Such sacrifices can only be made by*a corporate body pos- 
sessing a degree of immortality. 

About the year 1789 the quantity of sugar produced in the British West- 
India islands was found to be much inferior to the demand for home consump- 
tion and for exportation, the trade with every part of Europe being then free 
to British iiierchnnts ; and the Public were distressed by the rise of the price. 
The distress was soon after aggravated by a deficiency of the sugar crop in the 
British islands, and a total failure of importation from the important French 
island of Saint Domingo, occasioned by the insurrection of the Negro slaves. 
The Company’s territories in Bengal are capable of supplying sugar for the 
consumption of all Europe, if a regard for the interest of the West-India 
planters did not render a very great extension of the EastJndia sugar trade im- 
proper, and if the duty upon it were not so high as to render the importation of 
it a losing business, except when the price happens to be very high in this . 
country. In April *1789 the Company sent orders to Bengal for shipping a 
quantity of sugar, which, arriving at the time when the price, owing to the 
circumstances just mentioned, was enormously high, was sold with some 
profit. The Company, thinking that Bengal ought to be considered as a 
British territory, and seeing that the British West-India sugar could not 
stand in need of a protecting duty, when the quantity of it was so very 

inadequate 
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inadequate to the demand for home consumption and exportation to^ the 
Continent, applied to the Lords of the Treasury for a reduction of the duty, 
but without success. If the duty upon East-India and West-India sugar were 
equalized, the difference of the freight upon so heavy an article would still oper- 
ate as a protection to the later, and effectually prevent any larger importation of 
the former than what may be brought as ballast ilong with finer and lighter 
goods. From what is now stated, it is evident, that a very large importation of 
East-India sugars would be ruinous to the WestTndia planters, whose property is 
too large and important to be sacrificed, and also to the importers. With re- 
gard to the balance 9f trade, for which many of our political economists are so 
anxious, it is proper to remember that the whole first cost of East-India sugars 
must .be paid in bullion,' whereas West-India sugars are mostly paid for with 
•British merchandize, and a great part of the balance, paid to the proprietors of 
sugar estates, is spent by them in this country. • 

Cotton is another article raised both in the East and the West Indies, as alsa 
^ in Brazil, and it may be cultivated in every .warm country. It is the raw ma- 
terial of the great staple manufacture of India, and therefor a quantity, sufficient 
for the supply of the manufacturers, must of necessity remain in the country.^ It 
also makes a good ren/ittance to China, except when the rage for adventure 
overstocks the market ; and the sale of it in that country diminishes the quant- 
ity of silver payable to the Chinese. The consumption of cotton in the British 
manufacture of the vast* variety of articles made of that material is so great, that, 
though much more has been planted in the West Indies, since the great extens- 
ion of the cotton manufacture by the use of Arkwright's machinery, than ever 
was planted l^fore, though the cultivation of it, has lately been introduced with 
remarkable success in* the southern territories of the United States of America, 
and great quantities arc brought from Brazil and the Levant,’ still there is also a 
great demand for cotton from India ^ and the supply of the raw material for so 
iihportant a branch of the national manufacture is consequently a very popular' 
object ; and it has not been lost sight of by the opponents of the Company, who 
have represented them as discouraging the growth of it in their own territories, 
to the great injury of the natives and of the British’ manufacturers. They tell 
us that it may be bought in India for three halfpence a poupd*, whereas West- 


* This was cotton, which some of the mer- 
chants, not acquainted with the nature of the 
article, had purchased, in the ardour of specul- 
ation, with the seeds in it, whereby they sub- 
jected themselves to pay freight ibr seeds which 
were to be thrown away, and also to pay the 


wages of London workmanship for picking out 
the seeds, by which operation the cotton was 
reduced to one quarter of the weight shipped, 
and consequently cost more money than it could 
be sold for. 

India 
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India cotton costs a shilling in the place of its growth ; but that, notwithstand- 
ing so prodigious a difference of cost, the higher charge for freight by the 
Company’s ships renders the importation of it unprofitable The truth is, that 
the cultivation of cotton in India never stood m need of encouragement* But thp 
Company, observing that the bad success of many of the speculations in cotton 
has lately rendered the supply of it very irregular, and frequently defective, and 
desirous of securing a constant and steady supply of that important article, have 
determined to make it a regular branch of their own commerce ; for which pur- 
pose they have established a permanent factory in the upper part of India, and. 
another on the w^t coast, in the country lately ceded by the Peishwa ; and from 
both of them considerable quantities of good and clean cotton have already been 
imported. 

Raw silk, we are told, has been neglected by the Company. The Bengal silk, 
has for some years been growing worse, except what has been imported in priv- 
ate trade, which has been improving. In short, by the Company’s mismanage- 
ment the British silk manufacturer is obliged to depend for a supply of the 
material ‘ on our enemies? to whom we pay more than two millions annually 
* for silk alone.’ 

The Company’s fostering care of the cultivation of silk in Bengal, and the 
great expense bestowed by them for the purpose of preventing the British manu- 
facturer from depending upon foreigners, whether friends or enemies, any furth- 
er than the assortment of different qualities may require, has been already re- 
lated (p. 223) : and it is therefor needless to do more here, than just barely to 
observe that the assertion^ that the private traders can procure better goods of 
any description whatever than can be obtained* by the Company, is rather in con- 
tradiction to the experience of gentlemen, who. have been long acquainted with the 


♦ The excels of import (for even cotton 
may be imported to excess) has sometimes re- 
duced the price much below what may be reck- 
oned the fair value. In general, if it is well 
cleaned, and of pretty good quahty, it will bear 
the freight, as appears by the following com- 
parison. 

The freight from India is charged by the tun 
of 50 cu6e feet, which may contain 1600 pounds 
of cotton, and, at jffaa 15 o per tun, the freight 
in the Company’s extra ships, and alio in the 
ships of the private merchants, is for one pound 
about • • • • 


The freight from Surinam, Demararay, 
and Berbice . ... 3 

Grenada . . 2^ 

Saint Lucia and Nevis 

Considering the distance, the freight from the' 
East Indies is by . far the cheapest, though re- . 
presented as ruinous to the importation : and 
it is evident that East-India cotton, well cleaned, 
if bought twopence lower than West-India 
cotton of equal quality, may meet it in the 
London market with superior advantage. 


trade 
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trade of India, and whose local knowlege is more to be depended upon tlln the 
information obtained by the author of the ‘ Considerations upon the trade with 
‘ India,’ who moreover, pays our enemies rather too generously for their silk, 
which, according to the amount 'Stated by him, costs above four guineas for 
every pound. 

Sunn hemp, though it has been imported by the Company for fourteen years 
by past, is still very little known in Great Britain : and therefor the anonymous 
writer of the ‘ Considerations upon the trade vrith India,’ who has abused the 
Company for neglecting, or opposing, the introduction of it in this country, 
might have been almost excused for being misled in his statement, if he had 
not asserted that he u well assured^ and indeed partly knows the fact^ that the 
Company have opposed the cultivation of it and the introduction of it in this 
country. The reader has already seen (^. 241) what efforts,* and what sacri- 
fices, the Company * have made, in order tq promote that great national 
object. 

Those above-mentioned are the chief articles of the agricultural produce of 
India, which are imported into this country. But there are many others, which 
amply repay the industry of the cultivators and manufacturers, and supply the 
materials of a very extensive trade with all the coasts and islands of Asia, as Tar 
west as the Red Sea, and as far east as China and Manila, whereby the natives 
are comfortably supported, and even enriched. This trade, usually called the 
country trade, is in a great measure carried on by the capital and enterprise of 
the civil servants of the Company, and the free merchants living under their 
protection ; and it is chiefly by this trade, which is entirely resigned to them by 
the Company, that their fortunes are acquired, and not by plundering and op- 
pressing the "hatives, ,as the revilers of our countrymen residing in India would 
have us believe. There are also many merchants of Arabia, Persia, Armenia, 
and the Oriental islands employed in this trade ; and some of them do business 
to a great amount. The cargoes in the country trade consist of all the articles’ 
of produce and manufacture, which are brought from India to Europe, and also 
opium and rice to a great extent, and a small assortment of British manufact- 
ures. Ijie^j nanufk Xn^ India^aye in a ll age s formed ^nost imp ortant 
part of the carg oes <;Mj^d^fnr ey<>jy r in f hp pjis t. Indigo is bought 

largely by the Arabian merchants. Pepper and cotton are shipped for China to 
a very large amount. 

Such are the resources of the people living under the Company’s government,, 
the plan of which Smith has thought proper to represent as similar to the system 
of oppression and tyranny, by which the Dutch have almost depopulated the 

Molucco 
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MoIu<#b islands, and extirpated the most valuable productions of ' their soil. 
Such are the most important of the innumerable lucrative articles, produced in a 
country, the productive powers of which the followed of Smith accuse the Com- 
pany of discouraging. But the real truth is, that the produce and manufactures, 
and the exports, have been augmented, very mjich beyond what they ever were 
before, in all the countries where the natives enjoy the protection and tranquil- 
lity of the Company’s government, with the secure possession of their landed 
property, the quit-rents of which are collected without the necessity of military 
compulsion, a mode of collection quite usual in the territories of the Mohamedan 
Princes. 


Smithes third proposition^ and arguments against it. 

Doctor Smith, ’having proved, to his* own satisfaction, that, when a nation is 
ripe for the East-India trade, it ^11 be carried on to much* greater advantage by 
Vmconnected individuals residing in India than by a great Company, proceeds 
to dispose of the Company's territorial acquisitions in the following manner. 

‘ The settlements, which different European nations have obtained in the 
‘ East Indies, if they were taken from the exclusive Companies, to which they at 
‘ present belong, and ^ut under the immediate protection of the Sovereign, 

* would render this residence both safe and easy, at least to the merchants of the 
‘ particular nations, to whom those settlements belong!’ ii? >>. 472] . . . . 
Upon the expiration of the Company’s charter, ‘ the monopoly ought certainly 
‘ to determine ; the forts and garrisons, if it was found necessary to establish 
‘ any, %o be taken into the hands of Government, their value to be paid to 
‘ the Company, and the trade to be laid open to all the subjects of the State.’ 
[F.iii, 144] 

In his chaptCT upon the debts of the Public, after proposing that they should 
be alleviated by contributions from Ireland and the American colonies, by which, 
and a faithful application of the revenue tp the discharge of them, the greatest, 
part of the taxes might be abolished, he adds that * The territorial acquisitions 
‘ of the East India Company, the undoubted right of the Crown, that is, of 
‘ the State and People of Great Britain, might be rendered another source of 

* revenue, more abundant, perhaps, than all those already mentioned.’ [V. iii,; 

^.462] ' . 

It is not denied, that the Company, upon the faith of the charters, * for which 
they have paid very large sums to the Public, have acquired their forts, fact- 
ories, and other establishments, by the expenditure of vast sums of their own 
money, without receiving any pecuniary assistance from the State, such as other 

Companies 
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Companies have had ; and it is generally admitted that no trade can be carried 
on in India without the security of fortified stations. The Company have also 
been at great charges in defending their settlements and their property against 
the.attacks of the Mohamedan Princes of India * and their French allies, who 
were defeated by the superior skill and bravery of their own officers and sol- 
diers, whereupon they obtained a grant of the revenue of the territories con- 
quered by their own forces, and at their own expense and risk, not from the 
King and Parliament of Great Britain, who did not possess any kind of right or 
property in the sovereignty of those countries, but from the Great Mogul, who, 
hoyvever deprived of ^eal substantial power, is the acknowleged Sovereign of the 
empire, of which the territories acquirefd by the Company form a part. 

That the territory, acquired in India, by the Company, was their undoubted 
•property, was universally acknowleged in India and in Europe. That no idea 
of making any claim upon it had been entertained by his Majesty or his Minis- 
ters, when the negotiations for peace with France were going forward in the 
end of the year 1762, is evident ; for then the* French Minister, upon proposing 
that some settlements, taken, from the French East-India Company during 
the war, should be restored, received the following answer from the British 
Ministry^ * 

‘ Respecting those territorial acquisitions the English East-India Company 
‘ have made in Asia, .every dispute relative thereto must be settled by that 
‘ Company, the Crown of England having no right to interfere in what is allowed 
‘ to be the legal and exch^sive property of a body corporate^ belonging to the English 
^ nation f.' 

* • 

Perhaps iCmzy be alleged that the Ministry did not think the territory, then 
possessed by the Company, sufficiently important to be claimed fpr the Crown ; 
but that, after the Company acquired the revenues of extensive provinces, it has 
been discovered, upon better consideration, that all territorial acquisitions, made* 
by subjects, though at their own expense and risk, must belong to the Crown. 
— In answer, it is argued, that the powers of making war and peace, and enter- 
ing into treaties with foreign Princes, conferred upon the Company by their 
charter, and confirmed by Parliament, certainly convey to them as great a por- 

♦ It is well known that those Princes were this important acknowlegement^ of the Com- 
all usurpers upon the authority of their acknow- pany's right, already inserted in a note in 
leged Sovereign, the Great Mogul. p. 192, as it could not, with any regard to pro- 

f The reader will excuse the repetition of priety, be omitted either there or here. 

3 « 
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tion of sovereign povrer as may entitle them to hold a delegated authority from 
the Sovereign of a foreign country. But, if the opinion of the Statesmen, who 
gave the above answer in the year 1762, shall be alleged to be now antiquated, 
let us listen to the declaration made by a great Statesman, lately deceased, v/ho 
particularly attended to the affairs of India, many years after Smith’s recommend- 
ation of seizing the territorial revenue for the Crown had been published to the 
world. Upon the question being started in Parliament, To whom,' in case of 
the Company’s privilege being terminated, should the most important seats of 
trade in India belong ? he answered,, ‘ To the Company undoubtedly. By 
‘ their original and perpetual charters they have legally purchased various pos- 
‘ sessions in India, which cannot be taken from them.’ [M’' Dundas's Speech 

in Parliament, 2^d April iyg ^2 

Without saying any thing of the propriety or impropriety of the Sovereign of 
Great Britain acknowleging the Great Mogul for his feudal Over-lord, as fhe 
East-India Company have done, let us consider, what is to be done with the 
Company’s forts and territories, when taken from them and vested in the Crown. 
Will not the support of them be a dead weight upon the industry of this coun- 
try, as some others of our foreign possesaons have been ? The support of go- 
vernments, and armies, and ships of war, in the hands of vhe Crown, every think- 
ing person will allow, must be much more expensive' .than they are in the hands 
of the Company, who are surely as frugal in the expenditure of their own money 
as is consistent with prudence and liberality. The Crown must endeavour to be 
reimbursed by imposts upon the trade ; and these, being necessarily much 
heavier than what were levied under the direction of the Company, will ruin the 
trade entirely, and transfer it to the foreign Companies, who, it myst be remem- 
bered, will prosper upon the decline of the British trade ; and when the imposts 
shall be thereby reduced to little or nothing *, what is to support the expense ? 

• Smith tells us, the territorial revenue, which is not only to support all' the 
cliai'ges of the government, with all its 'dependencies in India, but also to pro- 
duce an abundant fund for the reduction of the national debt of Great Britain. 
But it may at least be doubted, whether the expenses of a Royal government 
in India, swelled by the creation of a multitude of new offices, with the charges 
of a sufficient army and a considerable portion of the navy, with all theendle^ 


* Upon the suspension of the French East- 
India Company in the year 1769, the French 
settlements in India came to be supported by 
the King, wliose annual expense upon them 


amounted to more than two milliono of livres, 
in return for which they produced just the tenth 
part of that sum. IRayna/, Hist. phiL et polit. 

r.ii,/. 338 J 
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train of subordinate expenses, will not be more than sufficient to prevent any 
balance of revenue from being remitted to the Treasury ; and whether it is not 
much' more probable that the Governors of the settlements in India, like the 
Governors of other foreign settlements, will not need to draw bills upon the 
Treasury. How many of the European Governments have accumulated 
treasure by making their expenditure less than their revenue ? How many of 
them are there, who are not in debt by letting their expenditure exceed their 
revenue ? 

The Governors, appointed by a commercial Company, to the superintend- 
ence of settlements^ formed and supported by commerce, must know that it is 
their duty to give every propeY assistance to commerce. The Governors, ap- 
pointed by Royal authority, being generally military gentlemen, whose educ- 
. ation and habits are frequently rather ahticommercial, cannot be expected to 
pay the same attention to the interests of commerce, which must therefor suffer, 
not from their ill intentions, but from their habits of considering commerce as 
an object of too little importance to merit their attention or support. It may be 
alleged that in case of any gross act of oppression, justice may be obtained by 
the laws of Great Britain against any delinquent, however high his rank, or 
great his power, may be. That is very true : but a much shorter time than is 
necessary for all the tedious and complex operations of such a process, is suf- 
ficient to involve a merchant, and those who are deeply connected with him, in 
irretrievable ruin. 

In France, where the East-India Company were supported by the public 
money in the infancy of* their trade, and had many other assistances and indulg- 
ences, besides their exclusive, privilege, the Government might fairly claim a 
share of the acquisitions made by the help of the public money. In England 
the Company risked ho property but their own. I'he Publk.did. not advance a 
shilling, either to set their trade a-going, to encourage it by bounties, or to 
compensate any of the heavy losses they sustained. On the contrary, the Com- 
pany, notwithstanding the losses and extraordinary expenses occasioned by war, 
amounting to many millions, have poured large sums into the public Treasury ; 
certainly much larger than ever the 1 reasury can draw from their territories, if 
in the possession of the Crown. Indeed, no good reason can be alleged, why 
the heirs, and other representatives, of the original partners of the Compan]|r 
should be deprived of the property of every kind whatever, acquired by the 
exertions and capital, and at the risk, of their predecessors, any more than 
that many honourable and noble families, now flourishing in this country, 
• 3^2 should 
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should be deprived of the estates acquired by the successful industry of their 
commercial ancestors, who lived in the last, or preceding, century. 

There are other opponents of the Company, more moderate, or more knowings 
than Smith and the advocates for his financial policy, who are willing to allow 
them to retain the burthen of supporting the forts and factories,’ and only desire 
to have the accommodation of them for the protection and convenience of their 
own trade. 

1 he most enlightened politicians, and those, who from their knowlcge of 
Indian affairs are best qualified to judge of such a matter, are of opinion, that 
the territories in* India cannot be managed and governed so much for the ad- 
vantage of the British empire in general by any other -system of government as 
that of the East-India Company : and they do not scruple to express their ap- 
prehension, that the Indian doininions, if vested in the Crown, and along with 
them the India trade, which has so largely contributed to place Great Britain in 
her present pre-eminent rank in the scale of Nations, would at no very distant 
time be totally lost 5 and that, while they remained connected with this king- 
dom under the direction of his Majesty’s Ministers, the additional patronage, 
thereby thrown into their hands, would enable them, if they should be so in- 
clined, to overthrow our happy constitution ; whereas that patronage, while in 
the hands of a numerous body of gentlemen, most of whom have little or no 
connection with the political parties of the State, cannot be productive of any 
political danger whatever 


The probable consequences of the East India trade being thrown open. 

Let us now suppose that the East-India trade is thrown open, either to the 
utmost extent claimed by the advocates for :he unbounded freedom of trade, or 
only to the merchants and agents already connected with India ; though there 
seems to be no good reason, if the Company’s privilege is to be invaded, 
why any one should be debarred from a share of the spoil, who thinks 


^ Governor Johnstone, in hia treatise, en- 
titled Thoughts on our Acquisitions in the East- 
Indiest says, he is persuaded that, if the ter- 
fitories of the East-India Company were put 
into the immediate possession of the Crown, 
‘ we might expect the same effects that fol- 
* lowed ^hc annexation of the rich orders of 


‘ Saint lago, Calatrava, and Alcantara, to the 
‘ Crown of Spain ; which, a celebrated Spanish 
‘ historian says, contributed more towards en- 
‘ slaving that country than all the other insidi- 
♦ ous arts and expedients of Ferdinand and 
‘ Isabella.* 


he 
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he can. make it* beneficial to himself; and let us endeavour to estimate the 
consequences to 

. The East-India Company y as merchants ; 

. , The people wholely or partly dependent upon the Company ; 

The new Easuindia merchants ; 
and 

The national revenuey and the Nation at large, . 

That EastTndia Company have a right to remain a corporate body, and to 
carry on trade with their joint stock, being acknowleged by all parties, there 
are, besides Smith’s prediction of their incapacity (See abqve, p. 370), two 
opinions respecting the proprfety or the probaWlity of their continuing to trade 
in competition with an unlimited number of private adventurers. 

Notwithstanding the heavy charges of waste and mismanagement brought 
against the Company and their servants by Smith and his followers, and their 
assertion that ‘ the superior vigilance and attention of private adventures would, 

‘ in all probability, soon make them weary*of the trade,’ we have already seen 
(p, 371) that the Company purchase their goods on better terms, and also 
conduct their business more economically, than the private traders, with all 
their vigilance and attention, can do. 

A gentleman, already q\ioted, who has had the experience of thirty years’ 
residence in India, and has been engaged in trading on his own account, has 
said that, after reflecting upon the subject for twenty years, he believes the 
Company would have nothing to fear, in a point of view merely commercial,* 
from the trade being Ihrown open to the competition of private merchants in 
India and in^ this country ; .and that the Company would certainly carry on 
their trade to greater advantage than private merchants, the expenses of their 
trade being lighter in proportion, and the goods purchased for them being 
of better' quality, so as to sell in general about fifteen per cent higher than 
similar goods imported by the private merchants. ‘ But, in such a case, it 
^ could not be expected that they should export articles of national manufacture 
« to a loss, as they now do, or import from India articles for the benefit of 
^ Government on the terms they often now import them. At present they 
bring sunn hemp for the service of Government, without any profit whatever, 

^ as they lose by the necessary dead weight to be shipped along with it. Some 
‘ years ago, on a rupture with Russia, they brought it on their ojvn account, 

‘ at the wishes, or at the instance, of his Majesty’s Ministers, for the purpose 
‘ of answering the national exigence ; arid they lost greatly by it, the quantity 

‘ being 
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‘ being considerable [^Evidence before the CommHtee of the House of Commons^ 
20^^ May liof] 

Others are of opinion that, if the trade were to be thrown open, the Com- 
pany ought to abandon it, at least for some years, to the scramble of the new ad- 
venturers, and let their ships return empty, rather than bring goods which must 
assuredly be sold at a great loss, or be unsaleable at any price. At any rate, if 
they should resume the trade after some intermission, it would not be incumb- 
ent upon them to continue their exports of British manufactures, or their im- 
ports of raw materials for manufactures, without any profit, or at a loss, as they 
have hitherto done, upon the patriotic principle of sacrificing their own emol- 
ument to the public advantage, as a grateful return for the privilege with which 
they have been fiivoured. Such was the opinion of the Committee of Directors 
in September 1791, as expressed in their Report upon the export trade. 

Whichever of these opinions ‘might come to be acted upon, there can be no 
doubt, that a very great number of the proprietors of India stock would take 
fright immediately upon the abolitioli of their ^ivilege, and, in the dread that 
their property must immediately be destroyed along with it, would eagerly run 
to sell out their stock at any price, and the price would be very much depressed 
by the competition of sellers, whereby they and their families would be reduced 
in their means of living, if not completely ruined. 

The people wholely or partly dependent upon the Company may be divided into 
three classes, • ’ 

• Those who are, or have been, in the numerous branches of their service ; 

Tht^se who are benefited by providing the shipping fcqui^'ed for their trade, 
and in supplying the merchandize of every kind, .which they expqrt \ 

and 

The purchasers at the Company's sales, who are benefited by working them 
up in their manufactures, by selling them to the consumers at home, or by ex- 
porting them to foreign countries. 


♦ This gentleman affirms that the Company’s 
profits are greater than he could make, with all 
his advantages of local knowlege and personal 
attention. Nevertheless, pne set of the oppon- 
ents of the Company accuse them of persisting 
ia carrying on a losing trade with India, while 
another set, prdbably following Smitli, cry out 
against their enormous profits. — Against the 
former may be set the testimony of this gentle- 


man, founded upon the experience of thirty 
years. — In answer to the later, it is sufficient 
to observe that an annual income of #^105 (or ^ 
at present only ^£94 10 o) which may be^ 
diminished by losses in war, but, by the pre- 
sent law, cannot be increased, is no very exorb- 
itant profit upon a capital of from 1 800 to aooo 
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The people in* the immediate service of the Company in India and at home, 
and those employed in preparing goods for their imports, amounting with their 
families to many millions *, are all decently supported, according to their rank 
and^ services, while in employment : and when accident, or sickness, or old age, 
render their immediate servants, x:ivil, military, or naval, incapable of further 
service, they are never left destitute, but are all provided with a comfortable 
support during the remainder of life ; and the Company’s bounty is also ex- 
tended to their widows and children. 

The Company’s military officers, who have all been bred up in their army 
from early youth, after being a certain number of years in the ^service, are per- 
mitted to retire, not upon half pay, . like the reduced officers of the King’s- 
army, but to the enjoyment of.comfort and repose, with their full pay, which is^ 
.assured to them as lon^ as they live. 

The Company’s naval officers have also been regularly bred up in their serv- 
ice, and are not inferior in every branch of nautical knowlege and the sciences 
connected with their profession to any body of navigators in the world ; and in 
maritime warfare they have often gallantly supported the honour of the British 
flag. They have hitherto been considered as having a right, unless forfeited by 
misconduct, to look up to the Company for constant employment, with the 
reasonable • prospect of making a competent fortune before old age renders re- 
pose desirable and necessary, and with an assurance, in case of failure, of being 
protected and supported by the Company in a stile not unsuitable to their rank 
in life. — Must such valuable men, when bending under the weight of years, if 
their endeavours to^ obtain independent competence have been unsuccessful, be 
turned adrift fo starve, or to seek such employment as their diminished powers 
of exertion may be capable of, in situations inferior in emolument and respect- 
ability to those they have held in the Company’s service ? — Or must the Com- 
pany support them when unemployed, and when there is no longer a possibility 
of finding employment for them ? Or can they support them, when their own 
funds, which have hitherto so liberally provided ease and competence for their 
superannuated servants of every description, who have been in need of assist- 
ance, shall be torn from them ? — Will unconnected private merchants make 
them any compensatitin in lieu of the respectable establishment, which they 
propose to abolish ? — Will they make any such provision for those who wear 
out their lives in their own service ? 

♦ In January 1786 the number of people em- estimated at six millions. They are now prob- 
ploycd in India, in the production and manufact- ably near twice as many, 
ure of goods for the Company’s trade, were 
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The Company have entered into engagements wkh a great number pf dbdp- 
owners to find constant employment for their ships, which, op the faith of 
those engagements, have been built expressly for their service, and rigged, and 
found in every respect, in a very superior manner, which renders them capable 
of performing the longest voyages, and conveying their cargoes,. with the greatest 
possible degree of security for life and property ; and they are also armed and 
manned with sufficient strength to beat off not only the pirates, who have in all 
ages preyed upon defenceless ships in the Oriental seas, but also many of the 
warlike ships of hostile European Powers. — Must all these ships, to the value 
of above four millions sterling, which carry above a hundred thousand tuns 
and are too large to be turned into any other trade, be thrown upon their owners 
to rot in harbour ? / • . 

We come now to consider the probable situation of the people, who have, 
been benefited by supplying merchandize and stores of every kind for the Coin, 
pany’s exportation. Of these the manufacturers, and particularly those engaged 
in the woolen manufacture, are the class for whom the Public are most solicitous 
to provide employment and emolument. It seems the most proper method, in 
order to obtain clear ideas upon this subject, to state 

i) What the Company have done for the benefit of thv> British manufacturers 
and other classes of traders and producers. 

. 2) .What the private traders have promised to do for extending the export- 
ation of British manufactures and produce. 

3) What the private traders have actually performed. 

i) From* the first establishment of the Company, above .two centuries ago, 
they have never ceased to direct their agents in India to use evcry^endeavour to 
extend the sale of British manufactures ; and so far have they been from being 
actuated by ^ the -meanness of mercantile prejudice*, that they have constantly 
ordered their agents to make the extension of the consumption their first object, 
and to let the prke be only a subordinate ’consideration. But the truth is, that 
there are obstacles to a very extensive consumption of European goods, pro- 
ceeding, as already observed, from the nature of the climate, and the religiqn 


♦ In the beginning of the eighteenth cent- 
ury the shipping of i&l England amounted 
to ... . 261,222 tuns, 

whereof there belonged to the 
port of London . . 84,882 

In the year 1760, the commence- 
ment of his present Majesty's 


reign the shipping of England 

was about . . . 500,000 tuns. 

At the end 01 the eighteenth 

century it had increased to 1^466,652 
of measured tunnage, all the preceding num- 
bers being by estimate. 


and 
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and manners of the people ; and it is certain, that no reduction of price, nor 
even gratuitous donations, can ever force into use any of the articles obnoxious 
to'such imperious prohibitions. 

• 'The Company’s agents in India have not beat neglectful in attempting to in- 
Iroduce British goods in every country accesrible to their efforts. The several 
Presidencies have endeavoured to establish trade with Assam, Ava, Thibet, 
Bussorah in Persia, Japan, and the other Oriental islands, besides all the 
countries of Hindoostan. But, notwithstanding their utmost efforts, they 
have found the trade of many places, after a sufficient trial, incapable of 
supporting the charges, and^ have been obliged to send many hundreds of 
bales of woolen goods from India to' China, where the increased purchases of 
tea have proved of gr^t service in pushing off our woolen manufactures. But, 
after all the efforts of the Company’s servants, vast quantities of woolen goods 
are contmually lying on hand at every factory.' 

Sometimes, when the Company, in consequence of thar warehouses in India 
being filled with goods, have proposed to diminish their exports, the manufact- 
urers have represented to them the distress to which a disappointment in the ex- 
pected amount of their sales must reduce them and their dependents, whereupon 
the Company, in order to relieve them, have agreed 4 o take upon themselves 
the burthen of the full usual quantity. It is a further accommodation to the 
woolen manufacturers, that their goods are received in regular weekly portions 
during the season proper for drying them : and this steady and uniform regul- 
arity, together with the punctuality of the payments, enables them to conduct 
their business in the most comfortable manner for themselves and all connected 
with them.' ' 

Those, who have not turned their attention to the subject, will not easily con- 
ceive that the fabrication of the woolen goods exported by the Company, 
amounting since the extension of the trade in .China to above .^1,000,000 an- 
nually *, gives employment to forty thousand persons, from the shepherd, who 
feeds the sheep and shears the wool, to the finisher, who puts the goods out of 
•his hand in a state fit for consumption or expoitation. 

. For many years the Company had desisted from exporting tin, because that 
' metal is found in some parts of India. But, upon the proI)rictors of the Cornish 
mines representing to them, that the sales of their tin had fellen off so much 
that they were not able to find employment for all their peoplfe, they again 

* For an account of the vroolen goodi exported by the Company in a considerablc'number of 
year*, see the Appendix, N° VI. . 

3 r began 
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began to export tin in the year 1789; and they have ^continued to export it to a 
considerable amount ever since, to the great relief of ^the Cornish miners and all 
connected with them. 

'^rhey have also exported iron and copper to a very large amount, till the 
later was prohibited on account of the great demand for the Royal navy : and, 
in general, it may with great truth be affirmed that the Company's own exports, 
together with those of -their captains and officers, have been always sufficiently 
ample to prevent any part of India from ever being in want of any article that 
can be supplied from Europe, and can be consumed in India. 

By persevering in their exports, though in many important articles without a 
profit, or at a loss, the exportation of silver has been reduced a vast deal below 
what it must otherways* be, unless we are content to resign the importation of 
India and China goods into the hands of foreigners, and to let them supply us 
for our own consumption, 

2) We have seen that the advocates for private trade have promised to carry 
the exportation of British manufactures to a most prodigious extent, and to fill 
every port in the wide expanse of the Indian and Pacific Oceans with the pro- 
ductions of British industry, which is to be fostered to the highest possible ex- 
tent of encouragement by the patriotic exertions of the new East-India merch- 
ants j and, in like manner, they are to bring all the exportable produce of India 
into the’ port of London, and consequently the British consumers and manufact- 
urers, and the foreign merchants, are there to be supplied with Indian merch- 
andize of every kind, and particularly with raw materials for manufactures, in 
the greatest abundance, and at much lower prices than they' could be got for 
from the monopolizing Company. ‘ ‘ 

Let us now descend from the hyperbolical flights of indefinite promises, and 
attend to the proposition, seriously made by an eminent house concerned in the 
Indian agency. In the year 1787 the principal partner of this house, by a letter 
addressed to the Court of Directors, engaged to ship goods for India in the five 
ensuing years to the undermentioned extent in bulk and value, and to pay 


freights for tliein as follows ; 

Years. Tunnage. 


Value. 

T 

Freight. 

1“ 

• 

. 6,000 

• 

J^500,000 

. J^30,000 

2“ 

• 

, 7,000 

• 

• 550,000 

- . 35^000 

3- • 

« 

. 8,000 

• 

• 600,000 . 

• • 40,000 

4" . 

• 

. 9,000 

• 

. 650,000 

. . 45,000 

5'" • 

• 

. 10,000 

• 

. 700,000 

• . 50,000 

and 
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and the Direcfors were assured that this very ample exportation was not to affect 
the regular privilege of the Company’s captains and officers. 

. • This offer apparently influenced the Legislature, though they appear not to 
have been quite conrinced, that a ringle house could ever export 10,000 t\ms of 
goods to India in one year, and Induced them in the year 1793 to require 3,000 
tuns of shipping to be appropriated every year to the service of the private 
traders. 

3) We now leave promises, and come to facts. After the act was passed, by 
which the Company were bound to provide shipping for the private ad- 
venturers, , 

In the first year they occupied only . ... 919 tuns, 

whereof 8aa Were shipped by the gentlemen, who had offered to begin by ship- 
ping 6000 tuns. The goods consisted of 


Beer 


. 116 tuns. 

Iron 

. . 250 tuns 

Cochineal 


. 10 

Lead 

. 174 • 

Carriages 


. 80 

Lines and twine 

. • 2 

Cordage • 


. 44 

Mahogany 


Cabinet ware 


. 16 

Marble • 

• * 4 , 

Canvas 

j 

. 20 

Oil and paint 

. 9 

Floor-cloths 


/ . a 

Plated ware 

. . 2 

Glass ware 


• 39 . 

Pictures 

. . I 

Hardware 


IS 

Saffron . 

• 3 

Horse hair 


• 1 

Tin 

. • I 

Ironmongery^ 

• 

. 16 

Woolsn goods 

. • I 

Lamps ^ 

• 1 

•. J 


480 


• • 34a 

822 tuns. 


Only one tun, one eight-bundredUind-twenty-second part of the whole shipment, 
of the favoured manufacture of England, which is constantly brought forward 
in the most prominent manner in all arguments for the unlimited freedom of 
the trade with India ! 

In the second year, 1794-5, the private merchants shipped for 

India tuns. 

In the third year, 1795-6, . . • . . • 3 * 

In the fourth year, 1796-7, • . • • • * 5 * 

In the fifth year, 1797-8, . . . • • none* 
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In that year ten thousand tuns of British merchandize were to be shipped 
for India by one house only , 

It appears quite unnecessary to say any thing further upon the advantages to 
be enjoyed by the British manufacturers in consequence of the wonderful extens- . 
ion of the exportation of their fabrics to India. ' 

The purchasers at the Company’s sales consist of many numerous classes of 
people Manufacturers, who want raw materials for working up in their fabrics; 
— Dealers, who purchase fpr supplying the British consumers; — Foreign and 
British merchants and agents, who buy for exportation to foreign countries, a 
trade which was very great md important before the present interdiction of 
British commerce upon the continent of Europe. All these classes of purchasers 
have always found a sure and ample supply, withoid a gJi)t. of very arl'cle that 
can be imported from the East, and is in demand in Fr'^ope, at the Coinpany^s 
regular sales. If these sales are given up, or intf n upteJ tl.^/ irius: sailer tne 
mortification of having their plans of business deruiged, aUvi w,.. mtcrly "" a loss 
to know where to look for the goods, ’wlii.,h ilu had hitherto found of proper 
qualities, and conveniently assorted, at the Company's peri^ iicai salts. If tl» ' 
sales iiretoo numerous and frequent, as may he expected dur’ ig the first ardoii'* 
and rivalry of unconnected open trade, though even m' the red unda in there 
must be a want of assortment, the purchasers mu^, *s»atTer a i .petition .f rlio 
miseries; which, as we have already seen (p, if o) fiovved from thi nnoour led 
open trade about the end of the seventeenth ^ mtury. * 

'rhe manufacturers must also be exposed to very great injury rroni an un- 
limited and uiicontiouled importation of those species of cot.€n and silk goods, 
which are now imported only for exportation, and which Ihe marlnoir ,of landing 
them, and the obligation of warehousing them and selling tnem by public sale, 
render it next to impossible to smuggle ; whereas in a loose and open trade it 
wpuld be impossible to prevent great quantities of such goods from being smug- 
gled into this country, and being consumed’in it, to the great damage and dis- 
couragement of British industry f. 


* An Account of the tunnage actually oc- 
cupied by tlic private tra|le from the season 
1 793-4 to 1 807-8 will be found in the Append- 
ix, XIL 

f The writer' of a pamphlet, called ‘ A de- 
* monstration of the necessity and advantages of 
‘ a free trade to the East Indies,* finds n > diffi- 
culty whatever in guarding against smuggling; 


for, says he, * Would not, in this case, the vigiJ- 
‘ ance of the excise officers be proportionately 
‘ increased?* — An increase of the vigilance of ‘ 
the excise officers can only mean an increase of 
their numbers; but surely the armies of revenue 
officers, and the fleets of revenue cruisers, are 
already sufficiently chargeable. 


Nobody 
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Nobody can.suppose that the supply of raw materials, such as cotton, silk, 
indigoj sifnn hemp, saltpetre, &c. will be continued by the private traders, un- 
less they can get a profit by ’them. The disinterested patriotism of carrying on 
thfe unprofitable or losing branches of a trade along with the profitable ones, 
for the benefit of the Nation at l?rge, can only be expected from a great Com- 
pany, whose trade is of sufficient magnitude to bear a loss on some branches of 
it, while th§y find it profitable upon the whole, and who arc so numerous that 
the loss falls light upon each individual. 

Tbs nciv East-lndia merchants are those actually engaged .in the trade as prin- 
cipals or agents. The reader has already seen the origin of their trade, and the 
prospects they have’ held out of a vast extension of the exports o£ British manu- 
factures and the impor.ts of India merchandize : and these great improvements 
of the India commcrc'', they say, can only be eflcctcd by the use of fiulia-built 
slipping, the low freights of which can enable them to cairyout British goods 

(IitMpy that the consumption of them in IndLi will be p^rcat/y increased 
It i:>5 however well known, and has, inejeed, been ackiiowlegcd by some of 
the India 'iL!;en(s ni London, that it is impossible by any reduction of prices to 
' (end die Cijnsumption of European goods among the native Hindoos * ; and 
thence il appears, that '}11 die mi^hty advantage of carrying goods to India at less 
expense (i,hough it Has been demonstrtited that freight, and insurance, taken 
logether, cost more in Incl/a-built ships than in British ones) for the attainment 
ot 'ch the Legislature aj*e called upon to abolish the privilege of the East- 
lndia Company and to subvert the beneficial system oi trade, which has been 
matured by the wisdom, and experience of a succession of men of the first com- 
mercial knowlegj^ and tjilenu during the efllux of two centuries, would consist 
in letting the resident Europeans, whose number it is not professedly intended 
to increase t? ana the’ few Mohamedan and Hindoo consumers, have the small 
quantity of goods they require at prices somewhat reduced, which would be a 
very trifling advantage to them, but njone at all to the persons concerned in pro-^ 
curing it for them ; nor can the advantage, if any, be perceptible, unless when 
the rashness of the concurrent traders makes a glut in the market, which has 
bWn stated by one of the gentlemen, examined by the Committee of the House 
of Commons in May 1809, to be actually the case at that time. Thus the 
exertions of the new traders, by running into all the minute branches of trade, 
hitherto resigned to the captains and officers of the Company’s ships, can only 

* See above, p. 362 note, not profess to follow Smith in his scheme of 

f The present advocuus of. free trade do colonization. 

‘ supersede 
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supersede and ruin the trade of a very meritorious class of British navigators 
with great damage to tliemselves. 

Piece goods constitute a branch of the Company's trade, with which th 
private merchants were expressly prohibited by the act of Parliament from inter 
fering, unless with the express consent of the Company, and with which the^ 
declare at the commencement of their trade, that they had n d desire to intei 
fere. Nevertheless, they soon applied for, and obtained, leave to deal in piec 
goods of every kind ; and the manufacturing districts of India were immediate^ ^ 
overspread with their agents, who seduced the weavers to employ the money the 
had recei/ed in advance, as usual, from the Company’s agents, in making u 
goods of inferior quality, and deficient of the standard lengths and breadths, b 
which means they collected great quantities of ve,ry indifferent goods : and w 
shall presently see the consequence of their eagerness to supplant the CompaH 
in their purchases. 

Upon an average of twenty-five years, preceding 1798, the Company, cor 
ducting theL trarteinal* its br ncheS upon the prudent mercantile principle c 
regulating the imports in ^>roportion to the experienced demand, imported ar 
nually 643,993 pieceo Bengal piece goods, which sold at the average pric 
of 1*4 8 . But when the inordinate iniportation ofi the private merchani 
began to deluge the market, the prices fell, ar d cdptinued falling ^ower an 
lower till the year ibo6, when the average price was brought 
down to . . . . . * ‘ 14 I 

The private-trade goods, bemg of inferior quality, averaged in 
the March sale of 1803 only . . • v . o 12 

and afterwards continued falling in the three eubsequent yeara^-t*^' 010 
and only twice in these years averaged so high as . • . 012 

The same pernicious effects were felt hi the sales of the Coromandel an 
Surat piece goods, the I'aw silk, pepper, &c. Frequently vast quantities c 
goods were laid aside, because no buyers could be found at any price f : an 
more than half of the private-trade goods, apparently sold, were bought In h 
the agents, in hopes of afterwards finding an opportunity of disposing of the\ 
to better advantage, for want of which vast quantities of them lay in the wan 
houses so long after ithe time limited for the exportation of them, that the agen 
were repeatedly obliged to petition the Privy Council for orders to prolong tl 
time allowed by act of Parliament, in which they were always indulged. 

* Smith would have rejoiced to we this -j* For the sales of Bengal piece goods durii 

* great benefit of the consumers.* ten years sec the Appendix, N®IX. 


No 
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Now was demonstrated, what had perhaps not been apprehended by the san- 
guine declaimers, that it was possible to overdo the trade of India, and that the 
importation of any quantity of goods, much beyond what experience has proved 
tp be sufficient for the demand, must be attended with pernicious consequences 
to the importers,, without any considerable advantage to the consumers. 

If the Company were entirely laid aside, the effects of the unconnected Im- 
portations, and the rival sales, each importer selling his .own goods, would be 
still more ruinous ; and all, or almost all, the private merchants would be glad 
to abandon the envied trade of India. 

The natlQ 7 ial revenue ) and the Nation at large y are much morje interested, in a 
pecuniary point of view, in the*prospei;ity or distress of the Company, than the 
members of the Coiiipany therpselves are. 

. The inccjiG of all the meml)ers of the* Company, derived from their property 
in ’the capital joint stock, is, with the present deduction of income tax, only 
-^567,000. 

The tax paid from their income to the revenue is . . £ 63,000 

The duties upon their trade amount 'd about . , • 4,000,000 

a sum far greater than what is laisei. t)y tne land and malt taxes 
of the whole kingdom \ 

Their trade enables th^’^ sei^ants, and tie many thousands 
depending upon or connected with them, to pay in taxes at 
least . 1,000,000 

The Company have paid to the Public at various times out of 
their own treasurys^ery* large sums, amounting to above eight 
millions, of wliidh only % small pert remains as a debt payable to 
them, and payable only in case of refusing to renew their priv- 
ilege of exclusive trade ; and for this small remainder they re- 
ceive interest only at the rate of three per cent, whereas Govern- 
ment have paid above six per cent toV some of the money bor- 
rowed since the year 1793. The annual difference of interest 
between three per cent and five may be valued at least at . 90,000 

Besides these great sums, the Public would be entitled to a part- 
icipation of the Company’s revenue to the large aimual amount 

of 500,00a 

• 

^ To the duties upon the Company’s own large sum paid for duty upon sugar, the chief 

trade may be added the greatest part of the consumption of it being in using it with tea. 

if 
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if not prevented by the extraordinary expenses of war, or preparation for war» 
(See the act 33 Geo. Ill, c. 52, § 122) ^ 

The Company support a fleet of capital ships, and between twenty and thirty 
thousand seamen : and, as all their ships are constructed, armed, and equipped, 
so that they may act as ships of war, they make a most important addition to 
the maritime strength of the British empire : and, instead of drawing great sums 
from the n^itional purse, as other ships of war do, they are the meaAs of pouring 
vast sums into it. If the Company’s trade is abolished or contracted, the mar- 
itime defence of the kingdom must be proportionally impaired. 

The Company’s Indian territories, for which some envy them, and others 
affect to ridicule them under the witty appellation of counting-house Kings *, 
though of little or no benefit to themselves, are of prodigious importance to the 
State : for, if they were not occupied by the Company, they would pretty cert- 
ainly be occupied by some other European Power, and most probably France, to 
whom they would prove a great acquisition of opulence and strength, and part- 
icularly of maritime strength, in’ consequence of which the opulence and mar- 
itime power of Great Britain must decline in proportion. 

In a political view some articles of the Company’s imports are of the highest 
importance to the State. Saltpetre is regularly supplied to the Public, and at a 
price which does not repay the cost and the charges of importing it. Sunn hemp 
has aiso been imported at the desire of Governpient, but with a loss to the 
Company. Will private traders oblige themselves to supply these articles, so 
essentially necessary in time of war, unless at prices f^r above what have been 
paid to the Company ? Can they be depended^ upon for a regtj^ar supply at any 
price ? 

We have seen ^hat innumerable indivic uals derive a comfortable support from 
being employed by the Company in their immediate service, from providing the 
variety of goods required for their vast exportation, and from manufacturing, 
supplying to the consumers at home, and exporting to foreign countries, the 
goods produced and manufactured under the direction of the Company, whjch 


* Hiram, King of JTyre, * the renowned 
* city, wliich was strong in the sea, whose mer- 
f chants were Princes, whose traffickers were 
‘ the honourtihle of the earth,* in company with 
Solomon, King of Israel, was concerned in 
commercial voyages upon the Indian Ocean, 


perhaps to India, by which those RoyaJ mer- 
chants acquired great riches. Their example is 
not, however, to be recommended to the imit- 
ation of Sovereigns in the present state of the 
world. 


are 
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are Impoited with steady^ regtilarity, and sold at Iowct prices than they cduld 
be obtained at from bth^ quarters. The wealth, sicquired by all these respect- 
^le and important tiasses of the community, is Spread by the innumerable 
' channels of their expenditure through all the descriptions of industrious people 
in every part of the country, and enables them to pay their contributions to the 
national revenue, which must therefor be diminished, if the Company’s trade 
were abolished or contracted. 

The Company, though grievously afflicted by the pressure of wars in India 
and in Europe, have continued to send their fleets to sea, and to conduct their 
vast business, with,almost uniform regularity, to the great advantage of the State 
and the Nation in general 5 whereas* all the other European Companies, except 
the* Dutch in the first* vigoui^ of their youth,, have sunk under the calamities of 
warfare, or have absolutely laid up their ships at the commencement of war : 
and most of them have turned out heavy burthens upon their national treasuries, 
as was particularly the case with the East-India Company of France. It tan 
never be expected that the ships of private' traders, if they were even as strong as 
those of the Company, would keep together in fleets for mutual protection. 
Every one would run to get first to a market, and thereby be exposed to the 
dangerof being carried into an enemy’s port: the owners, shippers, and under- 
writers, would Ipse thek property ; and the whole Nation would suffer by the 
derangement of the trade. 

Those, who desire to put themselves in the place of the Company, have not 
said one word about advancing large sums for the public service under the usual 
rate of interest. '^They promise, indeed, a prodigious increase of the revenue 
from the gr<?aA extension of thi^ trade. But an unlimited extension must infel- 
libly produce an unreasonable depression of prices, though with a very trifling 
augmentation of the sales, the consequence of which must Be a’ great falling off 
in the amount of those duties, which are rated ad valorem : and the practice of 
buying in private goods at very low prices at the Company’s sales, and selling 
them afterwards by private contract at higher prices, has already the same effect 
jn lessening the revenue. As it is, moreover, certain that a permanent very great 
extension of the trade is utterly impossible, and that, on the contrary, a very 
• great diminution of it, if the Company’s privilege were abolished or invaded, is 
extremely probable, or rather certain, seeing the exports and imports of articles, 
which do not yield a profit, would be totally given up, it is evidem that the re- 
venue of the Public and the political service of the Public, must be very much 
injured, and the great body of the people must suffer severely by the change. 

• 3 G The 
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The great revenue arirfng from the East-India trade may be considered aa 
certain and permanent if the Company’s privilege is duely supported: and it 
can scarcely be supposed that the great Guardians of the Nation will think such 
a revenue an object to be sported with by way of experiment, if, indeed, a pro- 
ject, yrhich has already failed, can any longer be called an experiment. 


THE CONCLUSION, 

If the production's and manufactures of the East were unnecessary or prejudi- 
cial, every friend to his country would desire that the importation of them should 
be totally prohibited. But, if they cannot be produced in other parts of ,the 
world, and our habits have rendered them necessary to us, and if it is more ad- 
vantageous, in respect to national interest, that we should import them ourselves^ 
than that we should buy them from other European importers, the trade must 
be continued : and it must be continued in the way that will render it perman- 
ently beneficial to the importers, to the State, and to the people at large. It 
may ^e presumed that the reader, who has favoured the preceding pages with 
his attention, and has observed the causes which eflfected the decline and fall of 
the India trade in the other countries of Europe, and Xfie regular progress, the 
general success, and the stability, of it in this country, will not hesitate to de- 
cide, that the intercourse with the Oriental countries can be conducted advant- 
ageously only by a great Company, duely supported by the authority of the 
• supreme Government, and capable of maintaining fort's, ard garrisons, and 
strong armed ships, for the protection of their commerce. ‘ ^ 

• 

♦ It may probably bo thought prudent, on the diminution of revenue will be less in reality 
the return of peace, to lower the duties upon than in appearance, as money, it is hoped, will 
tea, and perhaps upon some other articles, in recover some part of the value it has lost during 
order to prevent smuggling : but in that ca3e this long-protracted war. 
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Account of the number of chips in every fleet fitted out at Lisbon for Indiuy from the discovery of the 
passage by the' Cape of Good Hope to the year 1640; extracted from the copious account given by 
Ufanuel de Faria y Sousa in his Asia Portuguesa, V, pp, 530 et sequ, 

' •• The fleets always sailed between February and April. 
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An Account of the sums of money paid to the Public by the United Company of 
Merchants of England trading to the East Indies^ for their privilege y hfc. - ' 


1708 


The value ojF the interest, reckoning it 


r 73 o 


^744 


.1750 


^793 


Lent without interest 1,200, 000 

at 5 per cent. 

At this time the legal interest of money in England was six per cent. 
Paid into the Exchequer without interest or stipulation for repayment 
Defalcation of #^32,000 of annual interest, value at 20 years purchase 

Lent upon a renewal of the privilege, of which twenty five years were yet to 
runt 1, 000,000, at three per cent. Excess of the capital beyond the 

valuciof thp interest , • . . • . 

ibesides the value of the advance for 25 years at compound interest. 

Value of a further defalcation of jff32,ooo of annual interest 
1767-8 Paid for the territorial revenue being secured for two years 
!i 769-7 3 Paid for . . d'’ . . . for five years 

1769-73 Paid as indemnity on tea duties . . . . ^ 

•1781 Paid on renewal of the privilege . . 

Paid on d® - . . . *• 

and further by cancelling a debt owing by Government for expeditions un- 
dertaken by desire of his Majesty’s Ministers, for prisoners, &c. 

Difference between the value of 4^2,992,440 in three-per-cent annuities, now 
declared by Parliament to be redeemed, and the money really paid by the 
Company to the Public, reckoning 3^60 the real value 6f an annuity 
of j^3 . . . . . ♦ . 

This redemption consisted in making the proprietors of the annuities go to 
the Bant, instead of tlie India house, to receive their dividends. 

To these sums may be added the following volimtary gifts made by 
the Company to the Public, 

Expv nsc of raising 6,000 seamen, and of building, arming, a^id 
completely equipping, three ships of 74 guns, for the Navy 

Paid in bounty to seamen for the Navy . »*. . r. 

Expense of 10,000 tuns of shipping for six months, presented - 
to the Public 

And also the following charges brought upon the Com- 
pany by acts of Government. 

Extraordinary expenses of wars since the commencement of 
the Company, impossible now to be estimated. 

Those occasioned by the American war were estimated at 
Cost of tea destroyed and lost in America in 1774 
Paid for victualing his Majesty’s ships, and charges on his 
troops in India in 1789 and 1790 • . . . 

The extraordinary expenses of the present war must be much 
above 

Bums, expended on Government account beyond what have 
been refunded to the Company 
and also 


J 779 

^794 

J803 


109,002 

6 iP00 


3,858,666 

V 5 » 8 i 9 

500,000 

10,000,000 

2,092,984 


The obligation to deliver saltpetre at a limited price. The 
difference between that and the market price has amounted to 
The sum lost by importing sunn hemp at the desire of Govern- 
ment in. 1800 and 1803. 


436,689 


1 ^ 1 , 200,000 

200,000 

640.000 

400.000 

640.000 

800.000 

I >369,399 
483^49 

400.000 

joojooo 

443 >< 53 * 


,196,976 
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^AcUuni of Indigo sold at the East India Company's Sales in the following Tears ; 
'being the whole quantity imported from the East Indies by the Company^ the 
Officers of the Company's Ships y and Private Merchants ; including also the 
Neutral Property and Prize Indigo^ the amount of which is stated in a separate 
Column. 




Total quantity sold Intluding Private Trade and 
^Teutral Proper^ and Prize. 

Neutral Property and Prize Indigo^ included 
in the total qtiantity sold. 



. Weight.* 

Sale Amount. 

/ 

Weight. 

Sale Amount. 

’1786 

- 

lbs. 245,011 

^ 61,333 

lbs. 

£ 

1787 

- 

4 « 5 > 62 S 

95.067 

— 

■ — 

1788 

- 

416,687 

86,437 

— 

— 

1789 

- 

460,697 

* 05 > 35 q 

— 


1790 

- 

578 >S '3 

137,107 

— 


1791 

- 

5 S 9 > 3°9 

209,364 




1792 

- 

S 09 » 73 ^ 

‘83.35' 



•793 

- 

999 >i< 5 S 

335.668 

— 

— — , 

1794 

. - 

858,516 

274,620 

16,616 


1795 


2,644,710 

614,285 

4)074 

1796 

- 

2,923,848 

505.878 

286,134 

24.683 

*797 

- 

2 », 533»305 

558.803 

22,440 

4)547 

1798 

- 

2,847,602* 

735.575 




*799 

- 

4,371,420 

1,024,983 

59.596 

10,398 

1800 

- 

2.432.07s 

774.955 

‘ 0,337 

2.598 

i8ci 


2,097,049 

803.993 

2,446 

839 

1802 

- 

. . 2,239,553 

. . 878,373 

587,166 

239.539 

1803 

- • 

*■ 2,o68}990 

770.908 



— 

1804 

- 

2.352,714 

1,081,140 

— , 


1805 

- 

3.483.367 

*. 393 >o 55 

— 

■■ 

180^ 

7 

2.299.73*5 

774>523 

4 >S 53 

‘37 

1807 

- 

S.' 3 '.'Si 

1,861,283 

* 7)837 

7.465 

i‘8o8 

- 

3,068,738 

803,862 

95)^44 

■29,709 

1809 

- 

4.727.595 

1.102,309 

— 

— 

1810 

- 

5.570.824 

1,942,328 

1 3 * 7)335 

87.337 



An Account of the Tea sold by the United Company of Merchants of England trading to India, including the Tea imported in 
private trade, and showing the weight and the sale amount ; together with the amount rf duty paid upon it to the Revenue. 


( 4*<5 > 




An Account of the number of pounds of tea shipped at Canton in China onboard foreign European and English ships in the following 


( 4>7 ) 



warehouses by rehcviu^ the foreign Companies from the load of tea they had then on their hands. is believed that their trade has since dedined. 

See above, p. 209. * The Dutch generally imported some tea from Bauvia, till theii- £ast«India trade was destroyed 

This account being intended to show the effect of the commutation act upon the foreign Eur<^ by the w'ar. 

«an trade, as w ell as upon the British importation, it is no^Hiry to keep the Amencan trade in 
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An Account of the net prime cost of the Woolen goods deported to the following countries’ 
by the United Company of Merchants of Ejigland trading to India ^ in the undef 
mentioned years. 


Bengal . ' 

Madras 

Bombay 

Bencoolen 

Saint Helena 

China 

Total 

1781 

£ 61,829 
20,742 
118^,176 

0 

, * 79 

.29,179 

1782 
£ 56,279 

- 23,256 
43,3 1» 
84 
903 
94,992 

'7«3 
£ 35,329 

22,362 

36,810 

0 

760 

113,763 

1784 

£ 32,305 
24,654 
34,472 

0 

774 

146,741 

1785 

£ 17,930 
18,807 

36,554 

(> 7 S 

717 

224,612 

1786 
£ 21,177 
23,008 

0 

286 

' 201,023 

1787 
£ 39,732 
29,049 

39,Jj^i2 

495 

323,107 

1788 
£ 41,367 

20,876 

56.837 

0 

369 

335,392 

330|0<^5 

218,826 

209,024 

238,946 

299,295 

324,732 

431,495 

454,841 


Bengal 

Madras 

Bombay 

Bencoolen 

Saint Helena 

China 

Total 

1789 
£ 37,121 
18,600 
23,93'5 

0 

J28 

354,717 

1790 

£ 35,934 

19,543 

19,226 

29 

409 

431,385 

1791 
£ 42,939 
21,917 
29,730 

29 

773 

484,705 

1792 
£ 39,564 
18,476 

29,344 

0 

480 

587,421 

^793 

£ 40,418 

18,544 

51,896 

20 

982 

628,582 

1794 

£ 27,107 
19,660 
22,C588 

951 

951 

642,405 

^795 

£ 48,818 
37,457 

79,725 

2,021 

1,415 

527,020 

1796 

£ 54,139 

39,286 

89,363 

1,120 

1,076 

402,827 

434,901 

506,526 

580,093 

675,285 

740,442 

713,172 

696,456 

587,811 


Bengal 

Madras • 

Bombay . • 

Bencwolen „ , 

Saint Helena 

China 

Total 

1797 
£ 58,241 
20,752 
69,471 

0 

726 

402,376 

1798 

£ 80,779 
5,53a 

80,960 

0 

1,464 

709,650 

1799 
£ 86,229 
38,640 
90,865 

0 

1,480 

746,130 

1800 
£ 71,872 
53,678 

96,044 

2,540 

1,615 

801,536 

1801 
£ 85,687 
108,660 
86,258 

2,193 

2,M9 

930,913 

1802 

£ 67,408 
113,322 
66,726 

2,325 

755 

1,027,061 

1803 
£ 72,236 
49,267 
59,100 

3,329 

623 

1,047,753 

1804 
£ 72,986 
46,940 

37,899 

3,038 

2,348 

915,984 

551,566 

878,385 

963,344 

1,027,285 

1,215^750 

^^'lln ^597 

1,232,308 

1,079,195 


Bengal 

Madras 

Bombay 

Bencoolen . 

Saint Helena 

China 

Total . 

1805 

£ 57,203 
25,3^4 
76,177 
3,907 
2,376 
1,042,795 

1806 

£ 52,494 

23,708 

140,499 

3,917 

2,311 

1,032,099 

Bengal 

Madras 

Bombay 

Bcacoolon 

Saint Helena 

Prince of Wales’ Island 
China 

1807 

£ 81,976 
12,810 
102,692 

5,015 

2,954 

46,783 

977,796 

1808 
£ 75,830 
14,425 

103,179 

2,353 

939 

13,336 

877,569 

1 809 

X 51,816 
18,829 
91,593 
1,306 
883 
177,845 
745,244 

1810 
£ 61,214 
30,613 
116,787 • 
4,276 
445 

1 1 ,069 
809,409 

1,207,762 

i,255,<>28 

1,230,026 j 1,087,631 

1,087,516 

1,038,813 


N. B. The >jj.ports for the little rock of Saint Helena are not so much inferior, as might perhaps be expected, by those who 
look for a great consumptioji of British goods in all jx>puIous countries, to those for BencooltMi, which is the port for the supply 
of Sumatra, one of the largest islands in the world. So very few are the articles of woolen clothing required by the indigenous 
inhabitants of the Torrid zone. 

The great increase of the exportation to China shows that the woolen manufacturers continue to enjoy the benefit of the 
Commutation act, when the consumers of tea arc deprived of it by the incrcastTof the duty. 
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An Account . of the mpt employed by the United Company of Merchants of England 
tiding' to the East Indies, of the Merchandize and Bullion exported by them, and of 
the Merchandize imported and sold by them^ since the year 1710, as far as can be 
'ascertained from Accounts already made up. ^ 


Seasons. 


SHlPSl 

m 

sailed. 


Merchan- 

dize. 


IJIO 

11 
1 \ 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

1710 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

1730 

2 

3 

’ 4 ^ 

S 

. 6 . 

2 

8 

9 

1740 


15 

II 
8 
1 1 
9 

II 

>3 

U 

16 
18 
20 
18 

17 

II 

13 

II 

II 

13 

>7 

13 

16 

II 

14 

*4 

16 

17 

i 3 

16 

^9 

19 

»9 


EXPORTS. 


Bullion. 


200,515^ 

162,192 

109,042 

85,206 

79064 

60,866 

68,547 

88,036 

107,470 

134,353 

^121,958 

147,615 

135,104 

118,457 

96,991 

79.987 

76.573 

102,101 

134,583 

136.573 

149,626 
141, »3i 
116,008 

115,^93 
185,695 
237,537 
’147,736 
163,141 
133,104 
25 7, 45 » 
160,250 

281,419 


375,495 

3^7,705 

223 ,i 62 

263,000 

364,871 

421,726 

489,636 

608,118 

659,006 

542,^37 

454,546 

629,929’ 

609,768 

466,468 

597,652 

466.421 
^88,351 
368,3^9 

5 » 9 , 6 o 6 

6 i 5 , 77 i 

539,755 

619,226 

397,342 

406,761 

495.421 
487,327 

562,881 

497,110 

478,637 

431,682 

489,160 

441,360 

585,957 




SHIP S. 

exports. 

Total. 1 

Sc4Sons. 

5 .»iled.| 

\rrived. 

Merch.in- 

dize. 

Bullion. 

Total. 

r 

575,920 

1743 

18 



228,562 

552,678 

781,240 

48 iJ ,997 

.4 

16 

— 

218,008 

463,056 

681,064 

332,204 

5 

21 

— 

217,511 

481,097 

698,608 

348,206 

6 

20 

— 

188,529 

564,978 

753,507 

444,235 

7 

24 

— 

128,152 

786,120 

.914,372 

483,592 

8 

14 


165,731 

713,142 

878,873 

558,183 

9 

■15 

-- 

275,890 

909,136 

1,185,016 

696,154 

1750 

16 

— 

305,068 

816,310 

1,121,378 

766,476 

I 

20 

— 

341,633 

944,471 

1,186,104 

656,990 

2 

21 

— 

410,968 

840,417 

^251, 385 

576,504 

3 

21 

16 

418,015 

95 'i, 95 i 

1,369,966 

777,544 

4 

16 

27 

281,429 

674,672 

956,101 

744,872 

5 

15 

21 

245,0.30 

625,485 

870,515 

• 584,925 

6 

20 

19 

341,430 

801,807 

1,14.3,237 

694,644 

7 

21 

14 

310,786 

459,841 

770,627 

546,408 

8 

24 

13 

358,949 

174,099 

533,048 

564,924 

9 

22 

16 

366,974 

144,160 

511,134 

469,7^2 

1760 

21 

18 

520,719 

. 91,924 

612^643 

621,708 

I 

21 

16 

514,761 

27,327 

542,088 

770,354 

2 

21 

19 

473,794 

47,293 

511,087 

676,328 

3 

28 

16 

4^5,643 

39,500 

535,143 

768,851 

4 

23 

17 

510,025 

369,831 

879,856 

538,574 

• 5 

23 

20 

538,813 

317,963 

856,776 

522,770 

6 

• 24 

26 

582,420 

955 

583,375 

620,714 

7 

28 , 

25 

563,472 

— 

563,472 

673,022 

8 

32 

19 

653,000 

163,568 

816,568 

800,418 

9 

30 

28 

614,583 

244,956 

859,539 

644,846 

1770 

31 

28 

520,262 

305,630 

815,892 

641,778 

1 

26 

28 

* 506,840 

202,110 

708,950 

564,786 

1 , 

26 

33 

491,072 

40,824 

531,896 

746,611 

|l 3 

15 

27 

471,499 

, 11,867 

483,366 

601, 6 10 

4 

15 

19 

474,596 

^ 10,200 

484,796 

867,376 

1 3 

19 

14 

510,958 

10,080 

521,038 


3 H 2 
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1^10 


SHIPS. 
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exports. 


Seasons. 


Sailed. 


I Merchan- 
dize. 


559*466 

515, OJ3 
526,163 
59»,967 
386,152 
666,321 

547,092 

405,442 

418,747 

529,165 

551,317 

767,627 

772,262 


Bullion. Total. 


109, 421 
10,896 
10,722 
10,002 
* 5,01 4 


724,317 

749,833 

646,798 

489,192 




924,204 

7«7,078 

I;71I,282 

25 

32 

928,783 

532,705 

1,461,488 

28 

33 

974,959 

530,557 

**505,516 

43 

22 

1,031,262 

10,943 

1,042,205 

55 

• 30 

1*255,746 

10,290 

1,266,036 

39 

39 

*,*37,537 


*,*57,537 

76 

60 

*,260,771 

[ 38.150 

1,298,921 

45 

40 

1,091*499 

220,999 

1*3*2,498 

26 

47 

1,111,652 

627,858 

*,739*510 

43 

49 

**416,754 

**2x7,748 

2*634^502 

33 

33 

*,559,682 

261,463 

*,821,145 

49 

53 

1 / 02,810 

601,976 

2*304,7^6 

39 

38 

2,077,184 

435*595 

2*512,779 

52 

50 

2,116,812 

1*709,938 

3,826,750 

55 

44 

**874,256 

986,781 

2,861,037 

51 

54 

*,825,689 

*,933*538 

3*759*227 

49 

50 

1,897,068 

699,986 

2*597,054 

46 

35 

2,317,594 

— 

2*317*594 

46 

53 

2,045,527 

200,163 

^*245,690 

43 

50 

1*915,180 

— 

1,9*5,180 

47 

35 

1,724,479 

— 

1,724,479 


48 

1,876,872 

— 

1,876,872 


IMPORTS SA I. E amount 


Company’s 

Goods. 


668,888 

525 , 925 , 

536,984 

601,969 

401,166 

666,312 

547,092 

405,442. 

418,747 

^* 253,482 

2,301,150 

*,414,425 

1,261,454 


3,098,818 
3,325,678 
3,412,898 
2*693,217 
3**71,623 
2*738,326 
3,031,894 
3,000, *9 78 
4,204,981 

4*647,^4 

4,667,049 

4,874,745 

4,256,518 

4,417,823 

5*104,508 

5*141,532 

5*050,819 

4,886,927 

5,521,858 , 

6,528,969 

6,153*310 
4,718,822 
8,337,066 
7*.367,727 
7,602,041 
6*6^17,5® I 
6,048,028 
5,877,569 
5*267,578 

5,999.961 

5*193*567 

5,267,271 

5*754,876 

5*989*275 

5*977*058 


Private 

Trade. 


172,559 

248,527 
1 76,956 
160,311 
206,511 
130,104 
32I4280 
144,176 
' . 400,784 
611,205 
547,337 
918,389 
810,516 
838,484 
930,930 

709,455 
703,578 
882,620 
**053*462 
’ 1,189,296 
*,*74,^55 
1 ,204,901 
*,629,959 
^,336,980 
2,382,^92 

2^305,235 f 
3 * 5 1 ‘ 2, 3 75 
2,542,245 
2,776,814 
2,780,474 
1,721,087 
781,331' 
** 794,453 
1,916,101 
3,259,900 


Neutral 

Property. 


380.230 
924,844 
129,678 

348.231 

455,903 

339 , 3*9 

a;io,775 

67,739 

5,454 

*0,935 

24,298 

91,847 

483,886 

331,659 

335*400 


. ‘v • 

Total. 


3,263,377 
3,574,205 
3,589,854 
^,853, 528 

3.378.134 

2,868,430 

^•353,* 74 

3,145,154 

4,605,765 

5*259,179 

5*214',386 

5.793.134 

5,067,034 

5*256,307 

<5*035,438 

5,850,987 

5,754,397 

5*769,547 

6,575,320 

8,098,495 

8,252,309 

6,053,401 

10,315,256 

10,160,610 

10,323,452 

9*153,511 

9,628,142 

8,425,26^ 

•8,044,392 

8*791*370 

6,938,952 

8,140,449 

8*033, 215* 

8,257,035 

9,5 7 2^35 8 


Pack«. a..d ve«cl, taken up in India are not included in thi. Account. 

^4::; r r;:: .Ts: tex nT'^d^ 

7a;.er„7dt t r ^ 

avc been p.iid by the purcha.sers. Therefor ivhoever 
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Rates of insuring ^100 from Bengal to England on ships of the following descrip* 
*. tions^ distinguishing the risk on a single ship^ expressly named^ from the risk on 
• ship or ships not ascertained. 




Premium 



-■■■- — 1 

Return for convoy 


on 

ship. 


on 

goods. 

from Bengal to 

St. Helena. 

from St. Helena 
to England. 

Company’s regular ^hip . . , 


7 

0 

^7 

0 

0 

• 


Company’s regular ship or ships^ 

7 

7 

0 

7 

0 

0 



Company’s extra ship, and ^ 

9 

9 

0 




£100 

0 

0 

also ship or ships . . 1 . 




9 

0 

0 

0 19 0 

0 19 .0 

Indian ship, and also ship or 1 
ships .... J 





IS 

0 

2 10 0 

2 10 0 

Ship or ships generally 

• 





•s 

0 


• 

with return, if . • . 

• 









a regular ship of and . 

•• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

# 

I 0 0 

I 0 0 

an extra ship . 6 and 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

I 0 0 

I 0 0 

an Indian ship^ . * . 

* 

• 

• 

• 

• 


2 10 0 

1 

2 10 0 


— ^ C 


N. B. In case of capture or other total loss, no returns are h)ade, consequently the 
difference between the premium of ^'15 15 on ship or ships generally, and ^7 on re- 
■ gular ships, amounts to 15 o on the £\ oq . 

The above rates are copied from a paper delivered on the ist of June 1809 to the 
Committee of the House of Commons on Indian affairs by M" Grant Allen, and after- 
wards shown by the Committee to William Bell, a merchant and underwriter, who 
' ' confirmed the correctness of it. , 
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An Account of the number of pieces^ the amount of the proceeds ^ and av,erag€ pricfis, 
of the Bengal piece goods i sold at the East-India Company's sales in the under*, 
mentioned years^ for account of the Company,, and for account of private^ 
merchants. 


Sold for account of the Company. 



Sold for account of privi.tc merchants. 


Pieces sold. 

Amount. 

Average price. 

Years. 

Pieces sold. 

Amount. 

I Average prices. 

350.329 

£ 648,756 

I 

17 

0 

1797 

C 

136,761 

< 

.^^151,942 

£i 

3 

0 

723,127 

1,219,818 

I 

14 

0 

1798 

127x810 

• 182,594 

I 

8 

.6 

334.' 15 

508,584 

I 

10 

6 

1799 

•79.727 

> 33 . 33*5 

I 

*3 

6 

450,500 

548,256 

I 

4 

6 

S 

>52.870 

^5^503 

0 

^9 

0 

1,129,501 

1,406,879 

I 

5 

0 

1800 

304 » 53 o 

317,828 

1 

0 

10 ' 

838,712 

>.179.447 

I 

8 

6 

180T 

39*5.444 

379 . 5*>9 

0 

19 

I 

437,862 

660,019 

1 

10 

0 

18031 

1.252,503 

960,864 

0 

15 

4 

242,164 

293.832 

I 

4 

3 

1803 M 

742,193 

462,757 

0 

12 

6 

381.477 

378.199 

0 

19 

9 

Sf 

343.546 

202,452 

0 

1 1 

10 

442,952 

424.45*5 

0 

19 

0 

1804 M 

548,186 

306,886 

0 

1 1 

2 

518,019 

493,106 

0 

*9 

0 

S 

43^013 

220,082 

0 

10 

2 


' •>42,157 

0 

16 

6 

1805 M 

320,727 

•193,665 

0 

7.2 

0 

None sold. 





S 

None soldi 





410,196 

33 * 5.453 

0 

16 

% 

1806 M 

113,233 * 

* 57.453 

0 


xo 

199,500- 

146,466 

0 

14 

9 

S 

961^64 

61,602 

0 

12 

0 


The account is brought no lower than the year 1806, because’in the subsequent years 
the very depressed prices might be ascribed to the qperatipn of the exclusive system, 
which has been enforced against the British commerce upon the ^ontineiA of Europe. 


* M stands for the March sale, and S for the 
September sale. 

f At this sale 494,648 pieces of the Com- 
pany’s, and 501,293 of the private merchants*, 
goods were offered to the purchasers. The 


quantity was more than could be taker\ off ; and 
113,171 pieces of the Company’s goods, and 
157,747 of the private goods, were laid aside 
for want of buyers. In some other sales quant- 
ities still larger have been laid aside. • 



( 4*3 ) 



in die same manner. 
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A Statement of the Sorts and Value of Merchandize exported from Calcutta by British 


' 

To London. 


To America. 

f ^ 

Piece 

Goods. 

Indigo. 

Sugar. 

Raw 

Silk. 

Sundries. 

Total. 

Piece 

Goods. 



Sundric.s. 

• • 

Total. 


Sa. Rs. 

$a. Rs. 


Sa. Rs. 

Sa. Rs. 

.Sa. Rs. 

Sa. R.s. 



S.i. Rs. 

Sa. Rs. 

1796-7 

12994,222 

'30,56,591 


12,471 

2,39,055 

50,79,340 

20,77,886 

50 

3,34,284 

1,48,085 

25,60,305 

1797-8 

11,87,710 

•53,73,861 

1 ,82,650 


2,27,308 

69,71,529 

M >38,667 


5 ,* 9,833 

6 7,102 

20,25,602 

1798-9 

8,85,058 

23, 7 », 941 

3,75,999 

4,800 

4,70,036 

41,07,834 

8,30,459 


1,70,860 

1,61,858 

**,63,177 

8 

00 

15,25,479 

35,28,416 

6,98,667 

4,20,598 

6,20,246 

67,91,406 

28,4 .333 


6,59,340 

2,82,264 

■ 37,85,937 

1800-1 

30,97,^65 

39,84,744 

1,19,406 

1 ,26,400 

11, 5!?, 621 

84,87,336 

52,36,364 

— 

5,50,513 

3 , *9,856 

61,06,733 

1801-2 

66,68,290 

37,71,407 

2,17,899 

1,70,906 

25,68,918 

*,33,97,420 

41,52,244 

- 

3 . 10,379 

1,03,205 

45,65,828 

1802-3 • - 

64,70,203 

27,79,100 

2,30,727 

2,95,050 

13,70,181 

j 1, 1 1,45,261 

40,21,943 

66,256 

5,04,594 

3 »* 7 ,*i 2 

49,09,905 

I 803-4 

48,72,016 

42,29,921 

672 

9,56,444 

' 7,59.492 

1,08,18,545 

54,50,835 

33 , 7*6 

8 , 53 , 3*3 

4,22,192 

67,60,056 

1804-5 

12,28,637 

60,28,524 

116 

*2,23,363, 

4,35,528 

89,16,168 

24,89,599 

77,386 

6,53,332 

*,24,276 

33 ,^ 4,593 

I 805-6 

3,31,582 

45 , 23 ,* 24 

54,478 

7,87,io6j 

i 

4,02,775 

60,99,065 

47,63, *32 

1 

2,13,890 

11,69,261 

1,31,772 

62,78,055 

Total 6 a R* - 

' / 

2,75,58,362 

3 i 9 ^ 47 , 630 

23^7,614 

39 , 97 , * 38 | 

82,53,160^ 

8,18,13,904 

3 . 33 , 05,462 

3,91,298 

5 '.25,709 

10,77,772 

4,15,00,191 


Statement of the Sorts and Value of Merchandize exported from 

1802 to 



To London. 



piece Goods. 

Sundries. 

Total. • 

• 


Sicca Rupees 

Sicca Rupee.s. 

Sicca Rypee.s. 


1802 .... 

10,71,193 

5,12,578 

15,82,771* 


oc 

0 

18,28,570 

7,56,172 

25,84,742 


1804 .... 

7,11,647 

3,04,022 

10,15,669 • 


1805 .... 

1,35,476 

3,40,172 

4,75,648 


Tital Sicca Rupees 

37,46,886 

* 9 , 11,944 

56,58,830 

• 


For some account of the Ameiican exports of tea from China, see the Appendix, 
N'^ V, — Of tile other branches of their trade in China I find no account. 
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individuals and Foreipt Europeans and Americans for the Tears 17967 to 1805-6 inclusive. 


• 

, To Foreign Europe. 

Total London, America, and Foreign Europe. 

•Piece 

Goods. 

Indigo. 

Sugar. 

Sundries. 

Total. 

Piece 

Goods. 

Indigo. 

Sugar. 

Raw Silk. 

Sundries. 

» 

Grand Total. 

Sa. Rs. 

Sa. R.s. 

Sa. Rs. * 

Sa. Rs. 

Sa. Rs. 

Sa. Rs. 

Sa. Rs. 

Sa. Rs. 

Sa. Rs. 

Sa. Rs. 

• Sa. Rs. 


1,54,110 

2,92,260 

1,62,818 

31,23,211 

58,86,021 

32,10,862 

11,03*544 

. 12,471 

5,49,958 

1,07,62,857 

16,10,315 

81,543 

50,700 

1,15,026 

18,58,584 

42,36,692 

54,56,404 

7,53,183 


4,09,436 

1,08,55,715 

^ 788,460 

4,830 

1,15.397 

1,34,453 

11,43,140' 

15,03,97; 

13,76,771 

7,62,256 

4,800 

7,66,347 

64,14,151 

40,18,606 

' - 

1,33,953 

2.09,603 

^3,62, 1 62 

83,86,418 

35,13,416 

14,91,960 

4,10,598 


1,49,39.505 

24,78,641 

1 10 

40,032 

1,53,978 

17,71,761 

1,08,11,170 

* 39,84,854 

7,09,951 

2,26,400 

17,33,455 

1,73,66,830 

i 6,39>595 

~ * 

- 

51,846 

16,91,441 

1,24,60,129 

37,7M07 

5,18,278 

1,70,906 

17,13,969 

1,96,54,689 

30,63,583 

17,543 

2,822 

• 1,61,935 

33,55,883 

1,35,55,719^ 

28,71,899 

7,38,143 

1,95,050 

19,49,228 

1,94,11,049 

29,81,147 

- 

- 

10,515 

29,91,672 

1,33,03,998 

41,63,137 

8,53,985 

9,56,444 

11,92,209 

2,05,70,273 

41,7.1, 

— 

2,629 

1,21,504 

41,97,133 

78,91,336 

61,05,910 

6,56,077 

11,13,363 , 

6,81,308 

1,65,57,994 

15,96,415 

1,81,062 

54,804 

3,73,171 

11,05,553 

66,91,129 

49,18,076 

11,78,543 

7,87,106 j 

9,07,819 

^1,45,81,673 

1,48,63,776 

4,50,308 

7,9"A07 

16,94,960 

2, 78, or ,641 

t 

8,57,17,600 

4,04,89,236 

88,75,910 

39,97,138 

1,20,25,842 

15,11,15,736 


Madras by British Individuals and. Foreign Europeans and Americans for 

* 

1805 inclusive. , , 


To America. 

To Foreign 
Europe. 

Total London, America, and 
Foreign Europe. 

Piece Goods. 

Sundries. 

Total. 

Piece Goods. 

Piece Goods.* 


m 

\ 

Sicca R.upees. 

■ly 

Sicca Rupees. 

Sicca Rupees. 

Sicca Rupees 

Sicca Rupees. 

Sicca Rupees. 

i, 46;755 


1,61,440 

1,12,610 

13,30,558 

5,16,263 

18,^6,821 

1,38,714 


1,38,714. 

'1 

20,67,284 

7,56,171 

18,23,456 

1,37,017 

45,097 

1,82,124 

[• 

8,48,674 

3,49,119 

11,97,793 

11,11,018 

47,438 

11,58,456 

J 

12,46,494 

3,87,610 

16,34,104 

• 16,33,514 

1,07,220 

17,40,734 

i,i2,6io 

54,93,010 

20,19,164' 

75.12.174 


• The suspension of Exports to Foreign Europe during tliesc three years was occasioned by the Danes 
exporting their Goods from Tranquebar, and by the other European Nations remitting the Produce 
of their Import Cargoes to Bengal, by Bills on -that Prc&idency. 


3 ' 
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appendix, N«xn. 


■/in Account cfthe tunnage of goodt shipped in London for IndiUy and in India for 
London, bypriiiate merchants in the following seasons. 


From London, 

Seasons. 

From India, 

tuns. 


tuns. 

9 »i 9 

*793-4 


40 

1794-J 

2,424' 

3* 

-1795-6 

6,817 

252 

1796-7 

4,1.90 

0 

1797-8 

^ 3 , 7*7 ' 

374 

1798-9 

14,679 

196 

1799-1800 

9,782 

130 

1 800-1 

14,348 •> , . 

536 

i8oi-a . 

14,862 

1,87a 

1802-3 

\ of nee. 

14,7*7 

820 

1803-4 

6,866 

1,38a 

1804-5 

4,022 

1,174 

1805-6 

7,06a 

773 

1806-7 

6,.8i8 

0 

i 8 o 7 - j 8 

3,819 

8,499 


1*4,133 


The quantity of shipping, required by the 87“ section of the act 33 Geo. lH, 
5^» above fifteen seasons, is forty»five thousand tuns. 



INDEX. 


N.B* The word Company occurring very frequently, it is generally contracted to Co. which, when not 
under the nead of any other Company, means the EnghshlEast-India Company. 

E. I. signify East- India or East Indies. > 


ABERCROMBIE {General) deftats the 
French in Egypt . . . . p. 230 

Afheeny the King of, receives the Co’s Admiral 
kindly . * . . . .81 

the King set against the English by the Dutch 87 
the King favours the English . *9* 

Aden^ antiently Arabia Felix, trades to Ma- 
lacca . . . . . 8 

supplies Egypt, &c. with Oriental goods . 9 

repulses the rortuguese . . *24 

Africa receives colonies froqi Sabaa . 2 

factories Settled on the west coast by mer- 
chants of Dieppe • « ’ • *7 

west coast explored and colonized by the Port* 
uguese . . . ' . 10 

east coast subjected by the Portuguese • 191 a 1 

and made a separate government . • 3 1 

Albuquerque {Alfonso) a victorious and bene- 
ficent governor of Portuguese India . 23» 25 

Alexandria, the entrepot between the East and 
the West, becorjg^ the commercial capital 
of the Roman empire , , . .3 

its trade declines and again revives . 6, 9 

America discovered about the year 1000 . ion. 

the disco ve)'.y (or rediscovery! Dy Chr. Colon, 
a new sera in the history of commerce . 10 

Americans of the United States, nature of Brit*> 
ish trade with . . • 

allowed to trade with British India, and have 
thereby reaped great advantages in conse- 
* quence of the war . • .226 

. their trade facilitated by the Co’s.establish- 


• ments • . . ... 376 

sell ships in India . ... 379 

statements of their trade 378 n. Append. x,xi. 
Angria^s piratical state subdued . .181 

Anne {Oueen) takes a concern in uniting the 
twoE.I.Co’s . . .161,167 


Antwerp, the emporium of Europe, ruined 41, 42 
Arabians, the first traders with India . i 
supply Egypt, &c. with Oriental goods i, 2, 3 
their commerce extended by their coriquests 5 


Arabians, supply Egypt with Oriental goods 
in the present day . . . 4 n 

See Moors* 

./frro/, revolutions of . . 178,179,182 

♦part of the revenue transferred to the Co. in 
compensation for assistance of their army 182 
’ Nabob distressed by Hyder Ally . 204 

agreements with the Nabob for the protection 
of his dominions and payment of liis debts 239 
Arguments for and against. India trade . 335 

Arguments for and against exclusive Conipanies 338 
tor and against the Dutch Company 339 
French Company 342 
English Company 346 
Arkwright* s machinery brings the • labour of 
Britain upon cotton goods nearer to a level 
with that of India, and reduces the demand, 
for silk . . . .136, 223 

Assada, a settlement proposed at , .119 

exported silver . • . 337 « 

Balk, a mart for Oriental goods . . 9 

Bank Directors must not be Direct- 
ors of the E. I. Co, . . .167 

Bank of Paris, projected by Law, is suc- 
cess iul . . ... 265 

taken into the King’s hands and proprietors 
paid off with Mississippi shares . ’ . 268 

Government, against Law’s advice, inundate 
the kingdom with notes . . . 269 

bank made over to the Co. of the Indies • 269 
gold banished from circulation, and money di- 
minished . • .270 

Bantam, E. 1 . Co’s Admiral favourably re- 
ceived at, and a ifactory settled . . 82 

Co’s ships load pepper 84, 85, 86, 88, 89, 90, 

91^94 

is the Company’s chief facto^ . .125 

Co’s servants expelled from it by the Dutch 138 
Bassora enriched by the Oriental trade . 9 

Bencoolen, a settlement made at . . 139 

reduced from a presidency to a residence . 230 
Bengal visited by Fitch in the i6th century 7? 

312 Bengal, 
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140 

168 


Bengal retrospect of transactions in it 
Co*8 servants distressed by Jafficr Khan 
revolutions in Bengal . . 183,185 

Surajah Dowla deposed, — Meer JafRer made 
Subahdar * . . .185 

Jaffier attacked by the Mogul —Cossim Ally 
made Subahdar . . .186 

Cossim flies— JafiicT reinstated . .187 

Nujum made Subahdar . . .188 

revenues assigned to the Co. by the Mogul . 1 89 
Company’s other territories made subordinate 
to B. . . . . . 197 

happy condition of the natives . 190, 384, 392 
Bewencourt colonizes the Canary islajids . 7 

Biscayans expert whale-fishers . , 98 

Bolts {William^ establishes Hhe Imperial Co. 
of Trieste, &c. — his disputes with his 
partners, &:c. . . . *3^3 

Bombay got from Portugal by K. Charles II, 
who sells it to the E. I. Co. . *127 

Boschower^ the means of a Danish expedition 
to India . ... 285 

Boughton {^Mr,) obtains privileges in India 140* 
Bourbon island occupied by the French E. 1 . 

Co. . ... 259 

•overeignty assumed by the King . , 275 

regulations for the trade of the island . 280 

Brazil 4i8covered by Cabral A.D. 1590 for 
Portugal . . . *17 

taken by the D.utch, and recovered by the 
Portuguese . . . *51 

scnriched by the demaiid for cotton, and be- 
comes the ‘residence of the Portuguese 
Royal family . . . . 40 

Buckingham {Duke of) extorts iGio,ooo from 
E I. Co. . . . . 107 

Bullion has in all ag.^ bec*n ‘^ent to India . 336 
depretiation retarded by the India trade . 337 
exported by the anlient Athenians . • 337 « 

quantities sent to India by the English Co, at 
various times 81, 92, 95, ^04, no, 134, 164, 
211, 386, Append, vii 
Burrnan Emperor in friendship with the Co. 252 
Cabot. Sec Gavotta. 

C air Of a mart for Oriental goods . . 9 

Calcutta, origin of tlie English settlement at 142 
much improved, and made a presidency . 168 
taken by Surajah Dowlah, who murders mo^t 
of the chief English inhabitants . .183 

retaken by AdmirS Watson and Colonel Clive 184 
made the scat of supreme government of Brit- 
ish India . . ‘ . • ^97 

Calicoes and muslins of India lessen the con- 
sumption of foreign linens, &c. 109, 124, 136, 

146 

printing upon calico introduced by the Com- 
pany’s trade . . . -13^ 

Calicut trades with Malacca . . 8 

transactions of the Portuguese at Calicut . 14 

the Zamorin in friendship with the English . 96 


Cambay trades with Malacca . . g 

Canary islands colonized by Bethencourt , 7 

Cape of Good Hppe passed by Diaz . .11 

voyage to India by it first accomplished . 1 3 

a colony settled at it by the Dutch . . 52 

settlement taken by the British, and restored 68 
Cape merchant, a principal officer in the early ' 
voyages . . . .74 

Capperm {Colonel) quoted , . . 381 « 

Captains and officers of Go's ships eminent in 
nautical science . . ‘ . 109, 399 

are hurt by overtrading, and by concurrence 
of private traders . . , 363 n, 374 

are provided for in old age, if needful . 399 

Caravans carry Oriental ^oods from Arabia 
to Egypt, Phoenicia, S^yria, and Mesopo- 
tamia ' . . . . I, 3 

Carthage gets Oriental goods from Arabia . 2 

Cashgar, a mart for Oriental goods 
Catiuonians get Oriental goods in the Levant 
Ceylon probably resorted to by the Sabasans 
a market for cinnamon and rubies in the 15th 
century , ... 

visited by Fitch in the 16th century 
the cinnamon engrossed by the Portuguese 
the Rajah solicits assistance against the Port- 
uguese .... 285 

the Portuguese are expelled by the Dutch 35, 53 
the whole coast, and monopoly of the 'pro- 
duce, ceded to the Dutch 
taken by the British forces, and retained 
Chancellor {Captain) arrives on the north coast 
of Russia' .... 

Charles I {King) charters Courten for trading 
to India . . . .112 

rencw'8 the charter to his son, and protects 
him . r. . . ‘115 

buys the Company’s pepper . . Ij6 

borrows money from them . . Ii6n 

accuses them of neglecting coionizarion 1 12,364 n 
Charles ,11 {King) and his brother receive 
gifts from the Co. . , .125 

gives the Company a charter . -1*5 

gets Bombay from Portugal, and sells it to 
the Co. 

writes to the Emperor of Japan 
gives the Company a new charter 
embargoes Sands’s ship, and sends a ship to 
seize interlopers . . *138 

gives the Company another charter . 139 


168 

' 7.3 

'74 

203 

217 


9 

9 

I 

9 

75 

25 


66 

68 

74 


127 

H3 

136 


Company. 

1600 to 1615 . p. 

79 

I 1708 the United Co. 

1609 perpetual 

87 


to 

1729 

1657 by the Protector 

124 

i 7 i% 

to 

*736 

i66i peqietual 

>25 

1730 

. to 

1769 

1783 

1677 ^0* • • • 


'744 

. to 

1683 do. . . . 

139 

1781 

to 

*794 

1693 do. . . . 

148 

*793 

. to 

1814 

1698 the New Co. 1 
to 1714/ 

*56 


t 


Child 
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Child {Sir Josiah) , • 133» 35© 

Cbinot and the Chinese* 

Chinese trade with Malacca , , . 8, 24 

^ Eortugueae send an embassy to China . 26 

’ Portuguese permitted to trade at Sancian, and 
afterwards to settle at Macao . . 27 

English ships sail for China, but are lost ^ * 76 

• Dutch Co. send an cinbassy to China * . 53 

Chinese carry goods to Batavia . .53 

Emperor takes no concern in the fate of sub- 
jects who lea:te their country , , 65 

English factors.' jn Japan attempt to trade 
with China . ; . .90 

Courten^s ships force their way into Canton, 
whereupon the English are declared ene- 
mies of the empire • . * . *113 

English Co. send a ship to China . *136 

. they send ships to several ports in China . (64 

French ^hips trade at Emouy . * . 264 

yast improvement in the sale of British 
goods . , * . .210 

Lord Macartney sent as Ambassador to the 
Emperor .... 215 

China Company of France send two ships to 
China . . . . 264 

ore incorporated with the Co. of the West 266 
China ware^ or porcelainy quite new in England 
in 1609 . • • • . . " 

Clive {Colonel y afterwards Loj^d), his actions 
in India " . 179, 182, 184, 185, 187, 190 

Cochin t the llr{>t European fact or^r Settled at 19, 20 
Colon {Christopher) attempting to sail to Ind- 
ia by a western course, discovers the Ame- 
rican islands . ^ < . .11 

Company^ perhaps a Sabiean^ one in antient 
limes . . . . • 2 


Sec Dutchy En^lishy Frenchy c. 

Consequences of E* /. trade * being thrown open 1 1 5, 

V. -. .123, I H. *59. 396 


Constantimple receives Oricntjil goods by over- 
land conveyance . , . *4 

is resorted to by Italian merchants . 6, 7 

Copper recommended for sheathing rudders by 
Captain Peyton . ^ . 96 n 

exportation ot it enjoined to the Co, . 2^1 8 

and afterwards prohibited . • 2 ^Oy 402 

Cornwallis {Earl and Marquis) Governor- 
general, defeats Tippoo . .214 

ma^es a favourable treaty with the Nabob of 
. Arcot . ' *39 

his advice against colonizing in India . 365 

Cotton imported from India . . 389 

Country trade in India • • 3 ^ 7 » 39 * 

Courten {Sir William) and Co. chartered to 
trade to India . • • .112 

their piratical and disastrous voyages, and 
heavy losses . * • . • * * 3 

Courts of justice established in the Co's chief 
settlements . . ■ • . • *74 


Courts of justice. 

their jurisdiction restricted; . . 203 

Covi/lam {Pedro) travels from Portugal to 
India . . , . j j 

Coxin^a drives the Dutch from Tywan . 56 
is slam— his brother and son retain Tywan 58 
Cromwell {Oliver) y Protector, passes the Nav- 
igation act, and humbles the Dutch . I2X 
borrows from the Co. — permits violations of 
their privilege , . . .121 

gives them a cliarter , . .124 

Crore explained . . . , 1 85 <• 

Cuningham {Sir James) obtains a patent for 
trading to India from Scotland . .100 

Dale {Sir Thomas) sent to India with an am- 
ple commission • . . . *99 

Dance ( Certain ) beats off a fleet of ships of war 237 
he, his officers, and men, are rewarded by the 
Co. . . . . , 238 

Danish East^India Compat^y said to be chart- 
ered in 1612, settle at Tranquebar . 285 

another account of their first settlement . 285 

settlement flourishes — prudent conduct of 
their servants .... 286 
Cci surrender their property to the ICii^— 
Tranquebar besieged by the Rajah of Tan- 
jore, is relieved by the English . .287 

a new Company chartered . . .287 

Co. enlarged — India house opened at AlCona, 
and shut up . . ■ ’ . . 287 

Co. receive a new charter . , .280 

establish a fixed ai!d circulating capital . 289 
I divide their shares — statement of their trade 290 
[ receive a new charter, and unite their two 
capitals . . . .291 

I their stock 25 to 30 per cent premium, divid- 
I ends 10 per cent . . , 292 

their trade, cliiefly in tea, declines in conse- 
quence of the British commutation act . 292 
Denmark involved in war 1 807, and their trade 
suspended . , . , 292 

number of their ships loaded at Canton ' . 293 

Darien. See Scotland. 

Davenands statement of the national gain by 
the Co's trade . . . • * 45 

Dead stocky i. e. forts, buildings, &c. not circ- 
ulating in trade . See pp. 124, 126, 162 
Dcccany Wars and revolutions in 178, 17^, 182 
the Nizam obtains a part of Tippoo's domi- 
nions .. . ... 228 

De Witt {John), his argiiii'ents against the 
Dutch Co. ». . . , 339 

Diaz passes the Cape of Good Hope . 1 1 

Dieppcy people of, have factories on the west 
coast of Africa, and colonije the Canary 
islands . . . .7 

Digges {Sir Dudley) writes in defence of the 
Co. . . . .04 
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Diu acquired by the Portuguese , . 

Dividends of the United EashJnSes Compeutjf, 

1708 — J per cenr. p. 167 1766 — 10 percent, p. 191 

— — 8 . .168 1769 — IX . . 196 

1709 — 9 . . 168 1770 — 11 . . 196 

171X — 10 . .168 1771 — laf . 196 

i1%% — 8 . .171 1773— ^ • .198 

173* — 7 • »74 1777— 7 • -200 

1743 — 8 .174 1778 — 8 . .201 

1755 — ^ • -* 7 ^ 1793 — loi .1X0,121 

Docks made for £ast-India ships . . 240 

Dow {Colonel) when he wrote his History 

Pref. p. vi. 

his testimony in favour of British goyernment 
in India . . 384 

Drake {Sir Francis) 'has some trade in India 
— takes a ship with documents of India 
trade onboard' . *76 

Dudley {Sir Robert) sends 3 ships to China — 
they arc all l6st . , *7^ 

Dundas (Mr.) Ste Melville. 

Dutch t state of the, before 1580 . *41 

revolt from the dominion of Spain . 33 > 4* 

sail to Lisbon under foreign flags — are seized 
and prohibited . . .42 

acquire trade and population by the fall of . 

Antwerp . . ’ . • ' 42 

resolve to trade direct with India, and try to 
And a northern passage . 33 > 42 

some merchants, advised by Houtman, send 
4 ships by the .Cape in 1 595 . . 43 

the same and ethers send 8 ships, and others 
send many ships . • . *44 

they raise the price of India goods on the 
English ' . . , *77 

defeat a great Spanish fleet . , 44 

make a truce with Spain . , .46 

invade Spanish America . . .48 

make an alliance will* the Portuguese, but, on 
losing Brazil, go to war with them . 51 
make peace with Spain , *52 

Dutch East-India Company^ comprehending 
the saveral small partnerships, chartered in 
160a . ‘ . . . 45 

six chambers of the Co. established . . 4^ 

dispatch 14 ships, and keep up a succession 
of strong ships . . * 45 

assisted by the English ships, they expell the ’ 
Portuguese from the Moluccos, &:c. .. . 46 

disregard the truce with Spain . . 46 

obtain the trade of Japan . . . 46 

become powerful in India,’ and oppress the 
English factories . ^ . *47 

massacre the English at Amboy na, expell 
them from Java, and build Batavia . , 47 

get their charter renewed — their trade very 
flourishing ‘ . . .48 

send an Ambassador to Japan — extraordinary 
consequences of the embassy , . 48 

take Malacca — get their charter renewed . 5 1 


Duich Eafi^Jndia Comfaiey, * 
their Indian acquisitions and luitdgatioii 
cured to t^em by the peace with Spain . . 51 
make a settlemelit at the Cape’of Good Hope 5^ 
send an embassy to China expell the Port^ ‘ 
uguese from Ceylon . . *53 

exp^ them from Celebes — are driven from*^ 
Tywan by Goxinga . . • 55 ' 

join the Tartars of China against Coxinga . 58 

expell the Portuguese from Malabar — con- 
quer Macassar . ! * 59 

get their privilege prolonged, a'nd confute 
their opponents , . .60 

an account of their settlements . .61 

get possession of. Bantam, and expell the , 
English and Danes . . ..64 

take Pondichery, but are obliged to restore 
it . ( • • . ' 64 

get their charter renewed — suppress a con- 
spiracy at Batavia , . .64 

quell a conspiracy, rtal or pretended, of the , 
Chinese ♦ . . • ^5 

get their charter renewed . , 66 

impose very hard terms upon the king of 
Ceylon . . . .66 

complete the conquest of Java . . 67 

got their charter prolonged — reduce thtir 
dividend . . . • ^7 

suffer by the war with Britain and decfinc of 
spice trade . . . ’ *67 

lose most of theh* settlements — suspend pay- 
ment of dividends . , .68 

get all their settlements restored, except 
Ceylon . . * . . .68 

causes of their prosperity and decline . . 68 

I Egypt gets Oriental goods from Arabia 2, 3 
I becomes the entrepot between Arabia and the 
West . .• . • • .3 

being suJbjecT: to Rome, the^yptian-Greeks 
begin to trade tJ India ‘ . .3 

the notion of earlier direct trade unauthorized 3 n 
is enriched by the transit of Oriental goods . 9 

the Sultan, assisted by Venice, attacks the 
Portuguese . . . . 23 

tho Pacha sent by the Turkish Emperor * 
against them . . . .28 

more expeditions against them, all unsuccess- 
ful . . . . • 

conquered by the French, and recovered by \ 
the British forces . . .229 

Elizabeth ( Queen ) writes to the Emperor of 
China . . . • 56 

charters the East-I^MSia Company . . 79 

gives their Admiral the power of martial law, 
and introductions to the Kings of Acheen 
and Bantam • . .81 

her judicious conduct towards tlie Com- 
pany ... 80, 356 

* • ^he 
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The Eftglhh have a favourable balance in trade 
with Venice . , . , 

Gavotta sails in search of a westcmipassacfe 
ip India . ' . , .72 

a chartered Co. with a capital of jC6,ooo> at- 
tVtppt a voyage to India , , 

repeated attempts to discover a northern pasi 
saee • • ♦ . 75', 08 

Drake and Candish make a beginning of 
India trade , , , . , 76 

Three ships sail for India — voyage un- 
fortunate , ^5 

Three ships sail for China — all lost * 76 

India goods got from Dutch and Portuguese, 
aad the Levant . . *77 

Mildenhall, sent to Indijf by mercliants of 
London, obtains a grant of privileges from * 
the Mogul , .. , ‘77 

the merchants subscribe a capital for trading 
, to India . . , , *77 

English East- India Company, 
partners, having subscribed a capital, petition 
for a charter . . . • 78 

which, after some delays, they obtain 31 Dec, 

1600 . , , *79 

aubscribe a larger capital, and dispatch their 
first fleet . , . .81 

the Queen and Ministry urge a second voyage 83 
distressed in the sale of their first imports, 
make dividends in pepper , . 83 

their second voyage — are injured Tby Michel- 
borne’s piratiew vovage , . • 84 

are inclined to drop the trade , ,84 

their trade represented as prejudicial* . #85 

their third voyage — the King writes to the 
great Mogul . ... *85 

their fourth voyage — rcgulati6n of votes -r- 
voyage unfortunate , « . 86 

settle the accounts o^, first and ^ccond voyages 87 
their fifth voyage, very beneficial , *87 

obtain a perpetuation of their privilege , . 87 

build the largest ship hitherto built in Eng- 
land *. . . . . 87 

their fixth voyage — hostilities in Red Sea 
and of the Portuguese . , ^ 

their seventh voyage , ,88 

their eighth voyage — one of the ships sails to 
Japan — • a factory settled there . . 89 

their ninth voyage . , , 90 

their tenth voyage — Captain Best obtains a 
charter from the Mogul — repeatedly de- 
feats the Portuguese , . 90 

their eleventh and twelfth voyages , .91 

the capitals and profits , of the twelve voy- 
ages . • . • - -9* 

they resolve to desist from separate voyages, 
and subscribe ,^a joint stock for four years 93 
first joint 'Stock fleet, attacked by the Portu- 
guese, and defeat them *.* . • 93 
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English East-Jndia Company^ 
are attacked by the DuteS in India, and by 
eneimes at home 

statement of the national advantages of the 
trade . . ... 

the attempts of some interlopers arc frus- 
trated ... 

send Sir T. Roe, in the King^s name, as Am- 
bassador to the Mogul, who grants him 
privileges • . . . 

a list of their factories in India, &c. 
Commissioners appointed to settle the quarrels 
with the Dutch • . 

they reject the Dutch proposal for an union 
and offensive war 

their trade flourishing 'till distressed by the 
Dutch .... 

engage in the whale fishery 
raise a new capital, the greatest ever sub- 
scribed ... 

reject a new Dutch proposal for an union 
send a rtrong sqimdron against the Dutch and 
piratical English — the King gives the com- 
. mander an ample commission 
obtain the suppression of a proposed India 
trade in Scotland 

enter into a treaty with the Dutch, who im» 
mediately violate it . • . . , . 

their factors are massacred at Amboyna by 
the Dutch, who drive their people from all 
the Spice islands 

view of the India trade by M' Munn 
view of it laid before Parliament by the Co. 
a rival Company chartered, apparently inef- 
ficient . . ... 

give up the factory in Japan 
their ships often attacked by the Portuguese, 
always defeat them. 

their forces, allied with the Persians, expell 
the Portuguese from Ormus 
their fleet embargoed- by -the Duke of Buck- 
ingham . ' , 

are attacked in Parliament — -their defence 
national advantages of their trade 
abstract of it for four years 
having suffered losses to the amount of 
000,000 by the malice of the Dutch 
and the neglect of Government, they pro- 
pose to give up their business 
permit their members to trade to Persia on 
separate account 

petition Parliament io support their trade or 
abolish it . . . . 

their stock it depressed 
subscribe for particular yoyage^ to Persia and 
India . . .... 

make gun-powder ... 

subscribe a third stock 
are distressed by Courteous trade and piracy 
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Engtish East»Indta Company. 
they estimate the damage at 100,000 < 115 

the Ifing buys all their pepper — loss by that 
transaction . . . .116 

a fourth stock proposed ineffectually — stock 
depressed * • .116 

a capital raised for a single voyage • • * * 7 

a fourth stock subscnbed — snips lost by 
treachery and wreck . . • u 7 

Madras settled — state of Company’s affairs 1 18 
subscribe a new stock — are kuthoiized by 
Parliamef);t to trade on a joint stock , .119 

Saint Helena settled .• *. .119 

are chartered by Parliament to trade to 
Guinea . • . .120 

some members desire to trade on separate ac- 
count • . . .120 

After a sanguinary war, the Dutch become 
bound to punish the peroetrators of the 
massacre of Amboyna, and to pay iCByjOOO 
to the Company . - .121 

receive Pulo Roon from the Dutch, who soon 
re6ccupy it . - . .122 

petition the Protector to confirm their 
privilege— -he borrows money from them, ‘ 
and allows their privilege to oe violated . 122 
the trade ruined by separate traders, who seek 
to be ipcorporated . . . *1^3 

advertise their ppvrlege and stock for sale . 1 24 
are chartered by the Protector — their capital 1 24 
are obliged by the glut of the loose trade to 
reduce their importation of calicoes . .124 

regulate their settlements in India .125 

present gifts to K. Charles II, who gives 
them a charter , - .125 

their stock depressed, but appears to be 30 
per cent abwve pa> ' . • .126 

their trade being hurt by the King’s servants 
at Bombay, they purchase the island from 
him ... . * 

they settle new factories-— their contest with 
Skinner . • . *127 

import tea from Bantam ( See 7 >j) . .128 

^obtain additional privileges in India — send 
men to Bombay . . . • *33 

by their profits double their stock, which • 
rises to 245 per cent . .. / *33 

state of the trade and national advantages of it 133 
best mode of conducting it • *35 

get a new charter — send. a ship to China . 13^ 
are attacked by calico -printers, silk-weavers, 
and Turkey Co. . * . .136 

state of the Company — forts and garrisons 
cost if 100, 000 annually . .137 

the King embargbes the ship of T. Sands, 
and sends a ship to India to seize the in- 
terlopers . . • *13^ 

their people expelled from Bantam, settle at 
Bencoolen . . • • *39 


EngUih EatUindta Company,* 
get a new charter — disturbance at Saint 
Helena — vstpek 500 per cent , • *39 

their own servants and the Indian princes , . 

alienated by interlopers . . •* *39 

involved in hostilities with the Mogul and 
Nabob of Bengal, send two strong fleets to 
India ... , , 140' 

obtain a charter of free trade from the Mo- 
gul, and fortify their settlement, at Calcutta 142 
are supported by K. James II, who gives 
them a new charter . . . • *43 

their attempts to establish a trade with Japan 14^ 
state of their affairs in 1689 and national be- 
nefit by the trade . . ‘♦*44 

House of .Commons plbtition K. William to* 

* dissolve the Co, and charter a new Co. 146 
the contending interests convulse the whole 
kingdom^ . . , .147 

House of Commons ^again pray the King to . 

dissolve the Co. . , •• *47 

Co. neglect paying a tax imposed on their 
stock . . ... 147 

they get a new charter and new regulations 148 
are subjected to an inquiry respecting special- 
service money . . . • *49 

the India house is assaulted by the silk-weavers 153 
the captures of their ships, and licenced viol- 
ation of their cl^^rtcr, disable them from 
making dividends . * *53 

they offer to lend £^00,000 at 4 cent to 
Government, who prefer 1^2,000,000 at 8 
per cent, offered by the separate traders, 
and prcparl; a bill for incorporating them 154 
they offer to lend 1^2,000,000, but are re- 
uised . . ... 155 

Parliament empoWbr th ? King to incorporate 
the separate traders ^ , . • *55 

the subscription is jilled in^ee days, mostly 
by foreigners . . . . .156 

most of the lenders art incorporated'as a joint- 
stock Co. . . . , . 157 

a part of the new stock subscribed by the old 
Co. . ... 159 

folir rival sets of traders to India now legal- * 
ized, and the trade ruined . • *59 

the consumption of India silks, hcc. in England 
is prohibited . . . .160 

stock depressed — ruinous contest of the two' 
Companies, who at last unite . .161 

factories of the Old Co. rtiade over to the 
United Co. . . . 1^2 

a view of the trade for three years , 1^4 

separate traders deW their return to England 165 
the war obliges the Company to borrow . 165 
th^ become bound to land their goods in 
England . . . .165 

they lend j€i, 200,000 to the Public without 
interest, and tfet a new charter . .166 

Engltth 
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English East- India Oompany* 
the accounts of the two Cos. adjusted, and 
their union completed . * . .167 

Co; and* Bank must not interfere — dividends 
and price of stock . . .167 

theii; privilege prolonged— ramount of their 
exports . . . , . 168 

‘ they obtain privileges from the Mogul . 169 
their stock blown up by the South-Sea 

• scheme, but are distressed by British sub- 

'jects engaging in the Ostend Co. . 17 1 

courts of Justice, are established in their chief 
settlements . . . '171 

Ji proposal made to Parliament to abolish the 
Co. . . . . .172 

they pay «^200, 000 and i*per cent pei;annum 
for a new charter . . . 

they lend 1,000, 000 at 3 percent, and get 

a new charter . . • I74v 

the interest of money lent to Government is 
reduced to 3 per cent, and the dividend is 
reduced . . . .176 

they borrow money at 3 per cent, and reduce 
their dividend . . .176 

their forces in India engaged in war 176 — 180 

their ships and the King^a ships destroy An- 
gria's piratical state . .181 

further military operations in India . 183 — 191 
they acquire the revenues o^ Bengal, Bahar, 
and Orissa from the Mogul, and make a 
certain provision for him , . .188 

unwarrantable conduct of some of their serv- 
ants in Bengal . ^ . * ' . 190 

dividend raised to 10 per cent, *tnd stock 
raised by stock-jobbing . .191 

they propose a dividend of 1 2 \ per cent — 
Ministry interfere and claim* the territorial 
revenue . • * .192 

acts passed to prevesi^^splitting votes,* to* re- 
strict dividends, and to oblige the Co to 
pay j(S400,c5oo annually t« the Exchequer 193 
they sq^fer by an alteration of duty on tea 194 
the r^triction of dividends continued by Par- 
liament . . * • *94 

thh Co. bound to pay £^00,000 annually, and 
allowed to increase their dividends gradu- 
ally’ . • • *95 

send supervisors to India, who are lost at sea 1 96 
’ di/rdends raised to 12 and 12^ per cent, and 

• reduced to 6 . . • .196 

being distressed by many drains of treasure, 

•they ask a loan from Government — their 
constitution is new- modeled . .196 

are licenced to send tea to America . .198 

sales of tea diminished by the high dutv . 199 
the factory at Balambangan destroyed . 199- 

the Co. acquire Benares and Salsettc . 200 

debt owing to the Public paid— dividend 
raised to 7 and 8 per cent . , . 200 

their forces take all the French settlements 200 
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English East-Indta Company. 
thejr promote the cultivation of indigo . 200 
their dividends limited to 8 per cent . 202 

they present 3 shipS of 74 guns, and 6,000 
seamen to Government . . 202 

the Minister threatens to abolish their priv- 
ilege .... 202 

charter renewed on paying 4:^400,000 — divid- 
end allowed to rise gradually to 12^ per 
cent ..... 203 
government of Bengal embroiled with su- 
preme court .... 203 

the separate fund established . . 203 

they are involved in a war with Hydcr Ally 204 
M*^ Fox^s two bills for regulating the Com- 
pany . • , . . 205 

M’’ Pitt’s two bills — the second passed — a 
. board of commissioners for the affairs of 
India established, 5 cc. . . .207 

peace in India in consequence of peace in 
Europe . , . 208 

duty on tea being reduced, Co. buy all the tea 
of foreign Cos. . • . 209 

Jicneficial consequence of the reduction at 
home and in China . . .210 

their capital increased to j^ 4 , 6 oo,ooo . 2 1 1 
are obliged to pay four regiments sent to Ind- 
ia against their consent . . *2*3 

revive the export of tin— capital increased to 
iSs»ooo,ooo . ' . .213 

increase their exports, and the privilege of 
their servants, &c. . . .214 

war with Tippoo — he cedes half of his domi- 
nions . . . 214 

'merchants of Liverpool attempt to subvert 
the Co. . ... 214 

Lord Macartney is sent Ambassador to 
China . , . . .215 

management of the annuities transferred to the 
Bank . . . 216 

the capital increased to ^£6, 000, 000 . .216 

they get a new charter^regulations for Board 
I of Controul, government of India, shipping 

for private trade, &c. . . ,*217 

all the settlements of the French are taken 223 
they raise seamen for the Navy . *223 

they improve the quality of Bengal silk . 223 
act passed for increasing the capital — not 
acted upon . . *225 

Americana and other foreigners allowed to 
trade to British India . . . 226 

the Co. propose a positive light duty on their 
imports ,. . . .227 

act for warehousing India goods, and for new 
duties ^ . . 228 

war again with Tippoo — his dominions shared 
by the Co. and tneir allies . .228 

the Co. formerly obliged to export copper, 
now prohibited . 2181. 230 

retrospect of private trade . *230 

3 K ^ English 
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English East~India Company, 
many friends of the new private trade are 
stock-holders . . . 234 

Co. engage ships expressly for private trade, 
and give other indjulgences . •236 

they present the use of 10,000 tuna of ship- 
ping to Government . . *237 

their China ships beat off a fleet of French 
ships of war . , . . 237 

docks made for E. 1 . shipping, regulations, 

&c. . .... 240 

exertions of the Co, to promote the use of 
sunn hemp . . . 241 

their governments engaged in war with the 
Mahrattas . . • . 243 

they are distressed by the expenses of the 
war, and the advance of large sums for his 
Mmefty's service . . . 244 

and also by extraordinary loss of ships and 
deficiency of sales . . . 245 

they nevertheless keep up their exports . 246 

make several applications to Parliament for 
payment of the sums owing by the Public, 
receive some payments, and discharge a 
part of the India debt transferred to ■ 
London . . . .246 

borrow money upon bonds . . 247 

receive a loan of Exchequer bills till their 
claims on the Public are adjusted . 249 

the interest on part of the India debt is re- 
duced .... 250 

they borrow more money upon bonds rather 
than increase the capital . .250 

the stability of the Co. under the e.xtreme 
pressure of India debts, how much superior 
to that of other Companies . • ^5 * 

condition of the’’* territories in India . 252 

Factories possessed by the E. I. Co. in 1616 96 

made over by the Old Co. to the United Co. 162 
FirmuSf an Alexandrian merchant, seeks to be 
an Emperor . .. . . 4 « 

Fitch (Mr) sent to India . *75 

Formosa. See Tywan* 

Fort G^eorge. See Madras. 

France (isle of) is peopled by the French 
Co. . . . 273 

the sovereignty is assumed by the King . 275 

regulations for the trade of the island .280 

Franklin (Doctor) quoted . . 6 n 

The French, an opulent people about the year 
1500 . . . . 254 

after an unfortixnate attempt to trade to India, 
some merchants of Dieppe saitl to hav^ 
made good voyages . . -254 

merchants of Saint Malo make an unfortunate 
voyage . . ... 254 

French East -India Companies. See China Com- 
pany, Malouins, Mississippi Company, Pon- 
dichery 

a Co. chartered — remain inefficient . 255 


French East -India Companies. • 
other merchants joined with them — dispatch 
some ships . . . *255 

merchants of 5 ainf Malo and Dieppe trade to 
India . . . .256 

a new Co. chartered, build forts in Madagas- . 

car, trade at Surat, are ruined . • '257 

a Co. chartered for China, &c. . *257 

Co. of the East Indies formed, with ample 
privileges . . .257 

their capital not fully paid in ' . .,258 

they make settlements at Madagas<iar, Surat, 

&c. . . ■ . . 258 

after a failure in Ceylon, they settle at Pon- 
dichery . *259 

make a dividend — receive money from the • 
King * . . . . 260 

their poverty makes tlicm licence others to 
trade in their ships ' . . 260 

distressed by extravagance and war — small 
amount ot their sale;! . . . xGi 

new regulations — three quarters of their stock 
lost .... 261 

many partners failing in their payments, new 
ones are put in by the King — they make 
two dividends , , . 262 

they licence Jourdan to trade to China . 262 
receive another donation from the King — still 
unwilling to pay in^their subscriptions . 262 
distressed by Government — licence tht Ma- 
louins (See Malouins^ . ^ . 263 

nine tenths of the India goods consumed in 
France bought from foreigners . . 264 

a China Co. «hartered. (See China Com- 
pany) . . . .264 

the E. I. Co. have their term prolonged — are 
swallowed up in tlie Mississippi Co. (Sec 
Mississippi Company) ^ . . .264 

after the explosion of the Mjs^ssippi system, 
the Co. settle Ne 4 Qrleans, and attend to 
commerce ^ . .272 

their Ind ’a trade very successful till depresst^d 
by war . . . . .• 273 

they licence traders to Guinea — dividend re- 
peatedly reduced . . -274 

obtain permission to manage their own affairs 
— King gives them his shares and loan 
bonds, relieves them from the sovereignty of 
the Isles of France and Bourbon — their •' 
stock and dividends are enlarged . . 274 

their trade appears flourishing — stock decay- 
ing— licence private ships . . 275 

amount of their annual payments , 275 

their privilege is suspended . . 275 

new duties established— dissolution of the Co. 

proposed . . . .276 

they surrender their property to the King for 
an annuity .... 276 

bad consequence of their stock being held by 
loose billets . • » . 277,282^1 

many 
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French East- India Cmnpany. 
many merchants rush into the India trade and 
slave trade . . . . 277 

contradictory accoubts of their success — 
nlainy are ruined . . .278 

ampunt of sales of private trade . . 279 

the King sends a ship to China on his qwn 
' account . ‘ . . *279 

he creates a new Co. of China — lends them 3 

• ships . ^ . . . . 2-7^ j 

he'cre|te8 a new’Co. of the Indies . . 280 

the capital is eiijfrpssed in Paris . .281 

the Co. buy India goods in Europe, and make 

• a sale .... 282 

send 8 ships to India and China — make an- 
other safe . • , ^ . 282 

send out lo ships and enlarge their capital 282 
are hurt by stock-jobbing, which brings them 

into discredit * . , • . 283 ,| 

they are abolished by the National Assembly 283 
{now Cadl%) gets Oriental goods from 
Arabia . . .2 

Gama {fiasco da) accomplishes the first voy- 
age from Europe to India . * *3 

sails a second, and a tliird time, to India, and 
dies there . . .19,27 

Gavotia ( Giovanni) sails in search of a western 
passage to India . . -72 

Gavotta {Sebastian) forms a C®* for trading 
to India * . . . *73 

his judicious regulations for the vpyage . 74 

Genoay a French sliip from China arrives at 264 
Genoese get Oriental goods at Saint Jolin de 
Acre, Constantinople, &c, ' : .6 

their cohimerce declines . . . 7 

GUmham {Charles). See Hey don. 

Goa taken by the Portuguese, alid made their 
Indian capital . ' . *23 

Gombroon gets the tr^de of Orniiis, and Eng- 
lish Co. have Half of the Customs . 106 

Great Mogul, or Emperor of Hindonsian, grants 
privileges to the English , . 77, 86, 90 

Aurengzebe, after a quarrel with the Co, 
grants them entire freedom of trade 140, 142 
Furtrukshir grants them many privileges . 169 
the power ot the Great Mogul declines . 176 
Shan Aulum is protected and put in posses- 
sion of revenue by the Co, to whom he as- 
■ s'^^is the revenues of Bengal, See. .188 

sketch of his disastrous life— his family sup- 
ported by the Co. . . . 240 

Gutned trade, E. I. Co. chartered for . 120 

Gun-powder made by the E. I. Co, and fur- 
nished to the King . . • *55 

Hastings {IVar.ren) first Governor-general of 
British India . • • *97 

detaches the Mahrattas from Hyder Ally . 204 

called home, prosecuted, and acquitted . 212 

Hawkins {Captain) carries a letter from K. 

James I to the Great Mogul . . 85 


Hearne*s journey in America proves the im- 
practicability of a north-west passage . 75 

Henryt Prince of Portugal^ prosecutes disco- 
very in hope of finding a passage to India 10 
Hey don (Sir JVilliam) andC. Glembam get a 
charter to trade to India * **^5 

Holy wars increase the demand for Oriental 
goods in the western parts of Europe , . 5 

Hoogly subordinate to Surat, and afterwards to 
Madras . . .125 

Houtman induces the Dutch to trade 10 India 
by the Cape, and embarks as director . 43 

Hudsons-Bay Company^ origin of • • 75 

Imperial Company of Trieste, ^c. formed by 
Bolts, and chartered by the Empress of 
Germany , . . '3*3 

Bolts assumes partners at Antwerp, and sails 
to India . . • . *3*4 

gets a charter from the Duke of Tuscany — 
accuses his partners of treachery . *3*4 

his ships and cargoes are arrested at Leghorn 3 1 5 
new arrangements with his partners — they 
open subscriptions . . *3*5 

tljey send ships to China, India, Africa, &c. 316 
Bolts fits out a large ship on his own account 
— voyage frustrated . . 316 

the Co. lit out ships at Trieste and Leghorn 316 
live ships arrive from China at Ostend . - 3*7 

one of their ships is arrested — the Co. bank- 
rupt . . . * *3*7 

qumber of their ships loaded at Canton , 318 
India, Sec the several Companies. 
early commerce of the Arabians with India . i 

the Egyptian- Greeks trade to India . . 3 

overdand trade with India . .*4 

discovery of the route by sea a new acra in 
commercial history . . .10 

state of the natives respecting manufactures, 
trade, and subsistence 190, 252, 361, 363, 366, 
384,388,399 

Indigo cultivated more extensivriy than 
formerly, under the patronage of the 
Co. . . . • 200 

success of the cultivation ascribed to private , 
traders . . . * 3^® 

quantity sold 1786 — 18 10 . Append, iii 

Insurance between Bengal and London, rates 
of . . Appendix viii 

Interest of money in India limited to 12 per 
cent . . • , • *97 

Italians trade to the cast part of the Mediter- 
ranean , . . .6 

make no attempts for discovery, though su- 
perior navigators . . .8 

James I {King) charters Michelbome to trade 
to Cathaia . . • .84 

charters Penkcvel and others r .85/1 

writes to the Great Mogul . • ^5 

commissions Sir T. Roe as his Ambassador 
to the Mogul . ’ • *95 

3 K 2 ^ James 
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James I (King) 
givei the Co. an ample commiision for the 
commander of their fleet . *99 

grants a patent for India trade in Scotland, 
and revokes it . , .100 

ratifies the treaty of the English and Dutch 
Cos. . . . .101 

charters ^Heydon and Glemham to trade to 
India • . .105 

James II (King) encourages the Co. to send 
a strong fleet to India, and cends a frigate . 
vrith them . . , 141, 14^ 

gives the Company a new charter . *143 

Japan discovered and traded to by the Port- 
uguese . . ‘ . .29 

who are supplanted by tlfc Dutch . 36, 46 

spirited conduct of Japanese merchants, and 
wise and spirited conduct of the Govern- 
ment . . . . . 49 

the Dutch trade to it from Tywan . . 55 

the Emperor grants charters of trade to the 
English . . 89, 90, 96, 106 

a massacre of the English said to be intend- 
ed by the Dutch, and prevented by tlie 
Japanese . . . .106 

the English factory is withdrawn . .105 

subsequent attempts to obtain trade . . 143 

English factors in China directed to attempt a 
trade ' ♦ ' . . . 165 

Jewels more in reouest formerly than now . 75 n 
Job*s account of Arabian trade, science, &c. i 
JLjri explained . . 183 « 

Lancaster (James) sails to India — loses his 
ship . . . *7^ 

sails as Admiral of the Co’s first fleet — takes 
a large Portuguese carrack . .81 

Lascars, bi ought to England, wander about 
as beggars . . . -236 

more expensive than British Seamen . 255, 379 
Law (John) projects the Mississipi system . 265 
Leedes, a jewaer, sent to India . . 75 

macartney (Lord) sent Ambassador to China 215 
Macken%ie^s journies in America prove the im- 
pq^sibility of a north-west passage . . 75 

Maepherson (Sir John) advises a settlement in 
Pulo Penang . . • *238 

Madagascar, repeated attempts of the French 
to settle in . . 254 — 258 

Madras settled made a chief presidency 1 18., 

125 

taken by the French and restored . *177 

Magalhanes, commands a Spatiish fleet in a 
voyage to India . . -3*9 

Mahrattas, character of . .229 

the forts taken fronS Angria delivered to them 1 8 1 
are detached from Ryder by Hastings . 204 
allied with the Co. against Tippoo ^ .214 

obtain a share of his dominions . . 228 

the Mogul oppressed by Scindia, a Mahratta 
chiefs till relieved by a British army . 240 


Mahrattas. 

war with tliem, and distressing consequence 
of the victor jr . . *243 

Malacca the chief emporium of India . S 

taken by the Portuguese, and made a second 
capital . . 23, 24 

taken by the Dutch, and by the British 51, 68 
Malouin merchants licenced by the French E. I. 

Co. . . . 263 

contradictory accounts of their success — nat- 
ure of their trading voyages ’ . . 263 

were an association or company . ^.264 

Mandarin, a corrupted name lor a Chinese 
magistrate . . .114 

Manila built history of the trade . .321 

the inhabitants unfriendly to the Philippine 
• Co. . . • • . * 3 ^® 

Europeans permitted to import Asiatic 
merchandize . . • • 3^9 

Medici, an illustrious mercantile family 1 29 n, 

382 n 

Melinda, the Portuguese kindly treated at 13, 16, 

17 

Melville (Lord) quoted . 234, 385, 394 

Mesopotamia receives Oriental goods from 
Arabia . . 2 

Mkhelhorne (Sir Edward) sails to India, and 
plunders some Chinese and Indian vessels . 84 

Middleton (Sir Henry) his transactions in India 
and the Red Sea . . • 84, 88, 89 

Mildenhall (M>") sent to India, ob’^ains priv- 
ileges from the Great Mogul . . 77 

Military ojfficers in the service of the Co. 

allowed to retire on full pay . . 399 

Mississippi Company, or Co. oj the lilest, orvf 
the Indies. 

formed by thw advice of J. Law . . 266 

many other Companies unitt cl with them . 266 
frantic jobbing in their stocky 267 — 270 

they lend the ICing jfc’1,200,000,000, and are 
made farmers of the revenue and tobacco, 
and coiners of money . 268, 271, 

the Bank united with the Co. . . 269 

many thousand families ruined by stock- 
•jobbing . . . .271 

a vast number of the shares burnt — other 
arbitrary reductions bring the number 
down to 56,000 . • .271 

they obtain exclusive trade in coffee, lotteries^ • 
slaves, gold dust, &( . . • 

many accounts cancelled and tlie papers burnt 272 ‘ 
they establish a discount office . .. 272 

give up Louisiana and some branches of trade 273 
For later events see French East-India 
Company. 

Mogul. See Great MoguL 

Molucca or Spice islands trade with Malacca . S 
are discovered and occupied by the Port- 
uuuese . . 24, 28 

the Portuguese are expelled by the natives . 3 1 

Molucca 
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MohccD or Spice islandi,. 

ships of English Co. trade at the islands 83, 84, 

;native8; desirous of dealing with the Enirlish,^’ 
prevented by the Dutch . . g- 

tbe^English are expelled by the Dutch joa 

are taken by the British forces, restored, and ' 

• taken again • . . ^ 

Momon (Sirimiam) defends the Company ! 04. 

Montesquieu quoted . . 

or Aralians, their conquests and trade 
in India • ^ . 

their hostility to’the Portuguese at Calicut 14—18 
•are obliged to have Portuguese passports for 

they cruise against the Portuguese . 27 5 1 

Morelht {Abbe) attacks the French E. 1, *. 
jCompany . . 

Moniifi^ton (/.orJ)*See Wellesley. • 

Mann's view of the India trade . . io5 

Mj/slin, See Calicoes. • * ^ 

Myers {Mr) quoted . . • ^8? 

Mysore^ Hyder Ally, Sultan of, distresses 
Madras and the Nabob of Arcot . . 204 

Tippoo, his son, continues the war . 204,208 

he is obliged to cede half of his dominions . 214 
he is slain, his dominions divided, and a de- 
scendent of the antient Rajahs restored . 228 
Nabob, nature of the office . 169//, 176 

passed ! , . r2i 

is a monopoly, but very beneficial . .350 

(Tlf'-) answers Abb<S Mo*rellet . 343 
Nelson {Admiral) defeats the French flec-t • . 229 
Netherlanders debarred from trading t6 India 294 
Newbery ' M'') sent to India . 7^ 

Norwegians the oldest whale-fishers . . 

Nit^ts {Peter) curious historytof his transact- 
ions . •. . .48 

Opium, a strange story concerning it, • .381 

Onnus trades with Malacca^ ' , * 8 

sends Oriental goods to Arjjrienia, the Mediter- 
ranean, Sic. . , -9 

is taken by the Portuguese , -23 

the English and Persians take it fnun them . 106 
extend, a French ship from China arrives at .•264 
Ostend East~India Company trade under the 
Emperor’s passport . . *295 

some of their ships seized by the Dutch and 
^<^ie British .... 295 
.British and Dutch ministers remonstrate 

• against the Co. . . 296,297 

t+ic trade supported by British capital , 170, 297 
Co. chartered by the Emperor — subscription 

instantly filled . . . 297 

French and Spaniards prohibited from being 
concerned . . . .298 

the Company very prosperous . . 299 

but their privilege is suspended by the Em- 
peror . •*. . 300 


' 437 

Ostend East»India Company. 
they shelter their trade under foreign flags . 301 
but sink under a powerful opposition . 30a 
account of ships fitted out by them . . 303 

Oude {Nabob of) defeated by the Company's 
«^rces . . ^ ^ jQ- 

his dominions protected by the Company * 25a 
Palmyra, an intrepot of India merchandize . 5 

Paterson {IVillian^, who planned the Banks 
^ud Scotland, projects the 
Scottish colony at Darien . .150 

P^^^l^i^ingof) sends an Ambaflador to Eng- 
land • . , 

is in friendship with the Company . .2^2 

Peyton {Captain) recommends copper sheath- 
ing for rudders . . . .96/1 

Phamcians receive Oriental goods from 
Arabia . . , .2 

Philippine Company. Sec Spain. 

complaint of the drain of silver for 
India goods . . .336 

Polo {Marco) excites a spirit of discovery in 
Europe . . • . . 6 

Pondichery settled and fortified by the French 2 cq 
I s. taken by the Dutch, is restored, and 
flourishes .... 260 
contains 70,000 inhabitants , •273 

is repeatedly taken by the English 19 1, 200, 223, 

The Portuguese explore the coast of Africa . 10 

agree with Spain to divide all new-found 
countries between them . .12 

accomplish the passage to India .. • H 

make conquests and establish colonies . 17 — 34 

India trade is the property of the King 17, 18, 20, 

Lisbon becomes the market for Oriental goods 22 
Faria’s boasting account of the Portuguese 
power . ' , , *23 

the King’s officers injure his trade — the trade 
in India engrossed by private traders, who 
become pirates , , . .26 

the dominions in the East divided into three 
governments . . .31 

King Sebastian disappears, and Portugal 'is 
.united to Spain . * 3 * 

the King of Spain transfers his India trade to 

^ • • • *32 

profits and piracies of the King’s officers and 
others . . . *32 

the natives of India persecuted by order of 
the Pope and the -ICing . ^ ^ 

the Portuguese empire declines upon the 
arrival of Dutch and English ships in the 
Indian seas . • . * 34 

extreme corruption of government in India 34, 35 
many settlements and ships taken by the, 

Dutch — the Co. are disabled from paying 
the King’s annuity , 35 

The 



INDEX. 


The Portuguese*^ 

the Portuguese ^iven from Ceylon and Japan 
, by the Dutch . . *35 

number of ships sent to India 1412-1640— 
many lost . . . * 3^ 

Portuguese revolt from Spain — many of 
them in India go into the service 01 the 
English . . . *37 

Co. suppressed, and a new one chartered for 
one voyage . . *37 

the inquisition at Goa abolished, and other 
abuses corrected . “ . *37 

foreign vessels licenced to sail from Lisbon to 
Surat . . . * 38 

retrospect of the trade, and present state of 
the settlements ' • . • 3^ 

the Portuguese now receive Oriental goods 
from Great Britain . . *39 

they trade to the British ports in India . 40 

Portuguese Royal Family remove to Brazil . 40 

Annual account of fleets irom Lisbon to India 
1497-1640 . . Append, i 

Prince of IVales^s islandi formerly Pulo Penang, 
purchased and settled — population, pro- 
duce, and trade — made a reguhr govern- . ^ 
ment . ... 238 

Private traders nuith India commit piracy in 
the Indian seas . . *99 

obliged to find security not to injure the Co, 1 20 
are connived at by the Protector, and bring 
distress upon themselves and the Co. — ask 
to be incorporated . . ♦123 

Skinner’s unfortunate voyage, and extraord- 
inary consequences . . .127 

Sands’s ship embargoed, and a ship of war sent 
to seize interlopers . *138 

in India they pretend to be the real Co. . 139 
they acknowlege the evils of open trade, and 
ask to be incorporated . .146 

they lend Government £2,000^600, and art- 
incorporated . 155 

most of them join their capitals, and arc chart- 
ered as a joint-stock Co. (and art- after- 
wards united with the Old Co.) . 157 

unconnected traders are allowed to finish their 
voyages . . . 159, i6j 

Private trade in a certain degree authorized 
by the charter act in 1 793 . .218 

retrospect of modern private trade — claims for 
the admission of India-built ships, and for 
leave to import all the surplus produce of 
India by means of capital to«be transmitted 
from Britain . . 230, 374 — 378 

several private traders are members ot the 
Co. . • . . .234 

ships are appropriated to their trade, and other 
concessions made to them, by the Co. . 236 
they propose to trade to every part of the 
Inian Ocean . . . - 3^8 


Private traders with India. 

Smith prophecies that the Co. will be in- 
capable to trade in competition with them 370 
the contrary proved from experience . -371 

they desire to exclude all foreigners from ’ 
India ... . 37^7 

they buy their goods dearer and pay higher ' 
charges than the Co. do . 371, 397 


their promises and performance 


402, 403 


pernicious effects of excessive importation . 406 . 
Prussian China Company established,’ trade un- 
profitable . . *311 

Prussian Bengal Company established • 3 * * 

they send out only two ships , *312 

ships under Prussian colours loaded at Canton 3 1 2 
Pulo Penang. See Prince of Wales'^ s island. 
Qualification df a voter in East-India Company’s 
capital. 

A.D. 1608 . /’500 p. 86 I 1698 . >^500 . p. IJ5, 158 
• i66i . 500 i\<i I J773 . 1,000 I 197 

1693 • i»ooo 148 I ♦ 

Quick stocky i. e. property circulating in trade. 

See pp. 1 19, 126, 144 

Raymond {Captain) commands 3 ships fitted 
out for India — is lost at sea . *76 

quoted . . . *349 

Renncll (Major) <\uoit 6 . . . -384 

Revenue derived from the Co. and their trade 138, 

. . i55»407 

Review oj arguments . . 335 

Roe (Sir Thomas\ sent Ambassador to 'India 95 
notices the impolicy of having too ma*ny fact-r 
cries . . . *367 

Russia receives Oriental goods by land carriage 9 
north coast of it discovered . . 74 

Russia Company spring from a Co. for dis- 
covery of a northern passage to India . 74 

join the E. I. Co. for the whale-fifhcry . 98 

Sahteansy eminent traders with India and other 
countrilfs . , . » . .1 

have colonies in Africa, &:c. . .2 

N. B. These commercial Sabseans must not 
he confounded with the Sabaean robber: • 
who plundered Job For a clear dis-" 
tinction of them see Bocharti Geogr. ^ 
"Sacr. col. 222. 

Saint Helena occupied by the E. 1 . Co. , 119 
a disturbance in the island . • *39 

Saint John de Acre, the emporium of the 
Mediterranean . . . d 

Saint 'Vhomasy Christians of, trade to Melinda 1 3. ’ 
they join the confederacy against the Port- 
uguese . . . *30 

Saltpetre furnished to Government at a loss 162, 

408 

Amount of the loss . Append, ii 

Saracens, extension of the name . • S ^ 

Scotland, a patent for trade to India granted, 
and withdrawn. . . , .100 

* Scotland, 
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E X. 


Scotland^ . 

the King and Parliament establish a Co. for 
the tJ*ade of Africa and the Indies, and 
• colonizing Darien . .150 

tranketions and disasters of this devoted 
'Co. . . . 1^1— 

Seamen, 2,500 employed by the E. I. Co. in 
1621, their widows and children relieved by 
the Co. . . . . io/|. 

their numbers ‘increased by the E. I. trade 109, 

about 30,000 cnrploycd by the Co. 

See Captains. 

SheJJield {Lora) quoted 
Shi^. ^ 

of Gama’s fleet from 50 to 120 tuns • . . 13 « 

of Maffalhanes, which first sailed round the 
wor[d, 90 tuns . . . , *320 

of Willoughby’s fleet 90 to 120 . 74 

•of first English E. 1 . fleet 240 to 600, the best 
m England . . .81 

a ship of 1000 tuns built by the Co. tlie largest 
ever built in England . . 87 

the Co. build their own sliips . . 92 

they employ 10,000 tuns of shipping . , 104 

the great size of their ships complained of ’107 
their ships worn out during an interruption of 
their trade . . .125 

they cmplqy 30 to 35 ships •of from 300 to 
600 tuns ^ . . • . -133 

they employ chartered ships •. . 136,166 

they build larger ships than formerly, 900. to 
1 300 tuns . . . ^ . 138, 144 

three ships of 74 guns presented by the Co. to 
Government . ... 202 

seven of their ships taken in|o Government 
service . , . . *231 

India-built ships come to London on an 
emergency • • . v . * *231 

some more arc licenced by the Governor-gen- 
eral . . * . . . 23+ 

their ts^ners desire to have them established 
in \he trade . . 231,376 

thpy arc said to sail cheaper than British ships , 

234. 378 

proved to sail at more expense of wages, vic- 
tuals, and insurance 232, 235, 379, Ap- 

pend. viii. 

orfe of them called the Adam Smith • 35^ ” 

e^ctra ships engaged by the Co. for private 
trade .... 236 

the Company’s ships beat olF a French Ad- 
miral .... 237 

superiority of the Company’s ships 400, Append. 

viii. 

Company’s slilps, sailed and arrived 1710 — 

1810 . . Append, vii. 

shipping employed for private trade 1793 — 

1808 . . . 403, Append, xii. 

shipping of all England, 1700, 1760, and 
1800 .... ijo© n 


Ships. 

docks made for India ships ; . 240 

Sidoniam receive Oriental goods from Arabia 2 
Silver. See Bullion. 

Silk imported from Persia . * 103, 108 

imported by the Turkey Company . 137 

silk manufacture increased by silk imported 
from India . . . » . 138 

quality of Bengal silk improved, and some or- 
ganzined . . . *223 

alleged to be neglected by the Company . 390 
Skinner (Thoignas) sails to India, settles on an 
island, whence he Is cxpellcd-^his complaint 
occasions a violent contest between the two 
Houses of Parliamen,t . .127 

great mortality in *33^ 

Smith [Doctor Adam) wXxtn he published his 
Inquiry . . ' . Pref. vi n 

reprobates monopolies 346 and thenceforth 
throughout. 

his notion of the immensity of Indian com- 
merce . . . • . 359 

he apparently proposes to colonize India 363 
4 iis prediction of the incapacity of the Co. 370 
his name given to an India-built ship . 358 n 
Smith [SirThomas) a principal member of the 
Turkey Co. and other members, propose to 
engage in an over-land tirade to Indi?, and 
Send proper persons to discover the nature 
of the trade . . • • 75 

is first Governor of the East-Tndia Company 79 n 
Solomon receives spices, &c. from the Queen of 
Sabica or Sheba . . . » 

South-Sea frenzy raises the Company’s stock 17 1 
Spain, and commerce of the Spaniards in India. 
the Sovereigns equip Colon for a voyage of 
discovery . . . .12 

they get a grant of the new-found lands from 
tne Pope, but agree to divide them with 
Portugal .12 

various attempts to find a western passage to 
India .... 319,320 
the King sells a resignation of the India trade 
to Portugal . . . * ' 3 *^ 

trade between Mexico and the Spice islands 320 
conquest of the Philippines — foundation and 
trade of Manila . . *321 

origin and progress of tlic trade with Aca- 
pulco . . . *3^* 

the King prohibits Chinese and India silk and 
cotton goods » . . *322 

the prohibition is repealed . . 323 

the Co. of the Philippine islands chartered — 
are inefficient . . • 3*3' 

the King’s ships sail to India by the Cape 324 
anew Co. of the Philipines chartered . 324 

they are ill received at Manila , . 328 

European vessels allowed to carry Asiatic 
goods to Manila . . 329 

the Co. contract with the English Co. for 
India goods . • . . . * 3^9 

Spain 


338 

368 n 


350 
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accounts of the transactions of the Qo. *330 

their trade deranged by the war — ^their chart- 
er renewed . . • 333 

their business is suspended by the revolution 
in Spain . • . • • 334 

Spices, long the chief article imported from 
India . . . / , . • 22,45, 103 n 

the demand for them is diminished . 67, 103 « 

. Stockholders, number of, in the E. I. Co. 352 « 
Storie, a painter, sent to India ' . -75 

nature of the office . 169 n, 176 

Sugar imported from India • ' . 388 

Sunn hemp imported, and the use of it recom- 
mended at a^eat expense, by the Co;. 241 
is supplied to Government by the Co. .242 

the Co. are accused of opposing the introduc- 
tion of it * . • * 39 * 

the Company's chief settlement . 125 

Swedish Co. for trade with Africa, Asia, £ 5 *r. 

incorporated . • * • 3^5 

Swedish East-India Co. established on the fall 
of th& Ostend Co. . • • • 3 ^^^ 

they fit out two ships— one is seized by the 
Dutch .... 307 

• the Swedes grunvble at the trade . . 3®^ 

the Co. get a new charter— render their stock 
permane^^t 

Government oblige them to lend money 
their trade, chiefly in tea, declines in conse- 
quence of the British commutation act 
number of ships dispatched by them, &c. 

Syria receives Qriental goods from Arabia 
Tea first imported by the Co. from Bantam 
history of tea . • *28 132 

progress of duties on tea . .1 3 ^» * 3 * 

It is a chief support of the smuggling trade 

131,208 

duty lowered, but Co. bound to make up the 
deficiency • 

tea sent to America ^ ^ 

the sale depressed by the high duty . • 

which operates as a premium for smuggbng, 
and counterfeiting . • • 

duty lowered on tea, and increased on windows 209 
duty increased in 1795* and frequently since, 
but consumption still increased . . • 224 

beneficial effect of the commutation act upon 
the woolen manufacture, &c. even after it 
‘ is virtually annulled 210, *24, Append, yi 

Amount of sales of tea, and duty on it Append, iv 
Ouantity of tea shipped at Canton for Europe 

Append, v 

7 m carried to Chin^ 211,213, 401 

Tranquehaf. See Danish Eastjndia Company. 

- • - • • 75 
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128 


194 

198 
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208 


Turkey Company chartered in 1581 


Turkey Company 

some of the members attempt to establish an 
over-land trade with India • . .*75 

the chief members fit out three ships for India 76 
the over-land trade with India vested in the ^ 

Co. . . . 7^5 

they import India goods from the Levant . 77 

they demand leave to send ships to the Red 
. Sea by the Cape . . • *37 

Tyrians receive Oriental goods from Arabia 2 
Tywan, or Formosa, a Dutch settlement in . 48 

the Dutch are expelled from it *55 

a factory settled by the English E. I. Co. . 127 
the island resigned to the Emperor of China . 59 

Udney {Mr) quoted . . 37 *» 37 ^ « 

Ustariz quoted . . • .* 345 

Th^ Venetians trade to Saint John de Acre, 
Constantinople, &c. 
have the whole trade of the Levant 
make no voyages of discovery 
their extensive commerce, shipping, &c. 7/1, 

their trade ruined by the Portuguese 
assist the Sultan of Egypt against the Port- 
uguese 

offer to buy pepper from the King of Port- 
ngal 

Warehousing act passed in 1799 

quoted * • 

'Wellesley {Marquis) Covernor-gcneral, ^ sub 
dues Tippoo , . • . 

licences India-built ships . .'t ' 

his account of the British possessions in India 385 
West Indies, state of the trade with . 

William III {King) addressed to dissolve the 
E. I. Co. ' . • 

gives them a new charter with many regul- 
ations . ' • • 

charters the Darien Co, of Scotland 
issues proclamations hostile to them 
charters - a new E. I.*' Co. and subscribes 
^10 ,000 of their stock . • * 55 » 

Willoughby (^SirHugh) commander of a voyage 
of discovery, is irozeii to death iii the 
Northern Ocean 

Wool of England, formerly the best in Europe 

35 * « 

Woolen goods exported by the E. I. Co. 95, 21 1, 

387, Append. VI 

great increase of exports to China since the 
commutation act • • * ^ M 

vast number of people employed in making 
them for the Co. . • • 4 ^* 

small quantity exported in private trade . 403 
Woolen manufacture, a monopoly, but cher- 
ished by the Legislature . -350 
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342 
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385 
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146 

148 
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